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PREFACE 


THE aim of this book is to bring together just so much 
of the elements of Greek legend and history as should be 
the possession of everyone born into the civilisation which 
we call European. This is taken to be, firstly, the sub- 
stance of the immortal stories of Troy, the Wrath of 
Achilles, and the Homecoming of Odysseus, together with 
what help is lent to the enjoyment of these by Greek 
mythology and Greek archaeology ; and, secondly, the 
Greek story of the Great Deliverance (with its stirring 
analogies to the great deliverance of our own time), the 
preservation of the Hellenic polity or city-state, and its 
ideals of personal freedom and dignity and of constitu- _ 
tional government, against the menace of subjugation by 
an oriental despotism. A second volume will deal, as 
part of a common plan, with the art and literature of 
Greece, which attained their full grandeur in the half 
century following the Persian Wars. It was then that 
for a brief time it appeared possible that Hellas might be 
permanently united into an Hellenic nation under ‘the 
hegemony of Athens. Athens herself, therefore, will here 
be the main theme—her history and constitution, her rise 
to imperial greatness, her short-lived splendour, and her 
political overthrow ; to be followed by chapters on Greek 
architecture and sculpture, the Attic drama, the Greek 
historians, the Greek orators, and the great Greek thinkers. 
The two volumes together are intended to form a course 
of Hellenic studies for schools which shall be relatively 
complete, and may, it is hoped, to some extent make 
good what is lost through the decline of the first-hand 
study of Greek. 

The considerations which prompt the undertaking of 
this task are not far to seek. The long debate over Greek 
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as a school subject is ended, and the verdict has definitely 
gone against Greek. However strong our belief in the 
‘educational value of Greek language and literature, we 
cannot hope that Greek will ever recover its old place in 
the school curriculum. Already comparatively few boys 
learn Greek at all: the boys who acquire a measure of 
competent Greek scholarship will soon be very exceptional. 
Regarding the balance of gain and loss on the linguistic 
side, two opinions are possible: but at all events the 
change is inevitable. Regarding the value of what has 
been conveyed through Greek, difference of opinion is 
hardly possible. If the influences of Greek literature and 
Greek life on the formation of mind and character, which 
by common consent are the more valuable side of classical 
studies, pass out of our Public School education, the loss 
is indeed irreparable. It is beyond dispute that European 
civilisation draws from Hellenic sources principles that 
move and work within it to-day, and without some 
acquaintance with these sources the spiritual continuity 
is broken. It is worth while, therefore, to ask whether 
this more valuable side of Greek as a school subject 
cannot in some way be kept when the actual study of 
Greek is, of necessity, greatly restricted. Is it possible 
without the medium of the Greek language to communi- 
cate through general education something, and that the 
best, of the works of the Greek spirit ? No doubt there 
is much of the riches of Greek life and thought, as pre- 
sented in Greek history and expressed in Greek literature, 
which can only be reached through the original Greek. 
Surely there is also much which can be apprehended as 
readily in English as in Greek; can, perhaps, be more 
readily apprehended in English. The attempt made in 
the two volumes of which this book is the first is to gather 
in convenient form as much as possible of what has been 
most permanently valuable in the discipline of Hellenic 
studies. The method is purposely selective: to include 
what is best and most interesting, to leave out what is 
less admirable, or not admirable at all. It is not claimed 
that such a course of study will produce the same effects 
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as the intensive study of Greek as a part of classical 
education, but its reach will be wider in two ways. Even 
for the student of Greek it covers much of the ground 
more rapidly. To the many who read no Greek it may 
be a means of communicating some of the best influences 
of Greek literature—and this is its main purpose. 

The plan was sketched among the woods near Symond’s 
Yat, the English Vale of Tempe, and it is again in the 
valley of the Wye that the first half of my pleasant task 
draws to an end. My plan in its inception and through- 
out has owed very much to the sympathetic advice, 
suggestion and assistance of my brother, Lionel James, 
Headmaster of Monmouth, and for many years Sixth 
Form Master at Radley. My debt to scholars of eminence 
in the several branches of a complex subject is necessarily 
great ; and in a special degree to Dr. Farnell, Dr. Walter 
Leaf and Professor Gilbert Murray for the first six 
chapters ; to Dr. Macan, Dr. Grundy and Professor Bury 
for the history of the Persian Wars; and all through 
to Frazer’s ‘“‘ Pausanias,’” most acceptable companion of 
Greek travel, actual or ideal. I desire also to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness (beyond the ordinary obligations 
of writer to publisher) to Mr. G. A. Macmillan, whose 
life-long services to the humanities are well known, for 
his personal interest in this work, and for practical help 
in the choice of illustrations. It has further been my 
good fortune to be added to the long list of bookmen 
who owe thanks for courteous assistance to Mr. John 
Penoyre, Secretary to the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies. 

Tf my book at all fulfils its purpose, it will prompt 
readers to go direct to the scholars whose work has 
advanced our knowledge in these fields. I shall not be 
satisfied unless one here and there is led on to win the 
power to read Greek for himself. Tor it is to the original 
Greek masterpieces that all students of ‘ Hellenics,’ the 
least as well as the greatest, in the last resort are debtors. 

H: R. JAMES. 
Tue ScHoo.t Hovussz, 
Monmoovts, May 30th, 1921. 
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“Two several times Grecian civilization, which contained the 
germs of all subsequent European culture and progress, was 
within a hair’s breadth of being swept away.” 


G. O. TREvELYAN, A Holiday among some old Friends. 


CHAPTER IX 


IONIANS AND DORIANS AND THE HELLENIC 
CITY-STATE 


“Greek patriotism fused the emotions of school and family, 
of inheritance and early training, of religion and politics—all the 
best of boyhood with all the best of manhood—into one passionate 
whole. His city was the only city, and her ways the only ways.” 

Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 65. 


THE history of Greece, as distinct from legends and stories, 
can hardly be said to begin earlier than with the eighth 
century before Christ. It was from 776, when first the 
names of victors at the Olympic Games were recorded (the 
ist Olympiad), that the Greeks in after times reckoned 
their chronology. We have good ground for believing 
that it was in the eighth century B.c. that most of the 
flourishing Greek cities of Sicily and Italy were founded: 
A few important events like the capture by the Spartans 
of Hira, the last stronghold of the Messenians, or the 
attempt of Cylon to make himself master of Athens, can 
be assigned to approximate dates in the seventh century. 
With the sixth century something like a connected history 
of Greece begins to be possible : in particular, the history 
of Athens can be traced continuously and with some 
fulness of detail from the year 594, when Solon by his 
prudent legislation saved the state. But it is not till the 
fifth century that Greek history has any completeness. 
We then have the brilliant narratives of Herodotus and 
Thucydides to light up the period. Yet even so, it is 
only for the latter half of the fifth century that in Thucy- 
dides’ history of the Peloponnesian War we at last have 
197 
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history written by a writer who was strictly a contem- 
porary and actual witness of the events he describes. 
For Herodotus, our authority for the Persian Wars, was 
a child of four when the battle of Salamis was fought, 
and if, as is probable, he wrote his account of Marathon 
from material gathered at Athens when he became a 
resident there at thirty-seven years of age, the memories 
of the battle were already not far short of half a century 
old. It was as if the historian of the Battle of the Marne 
should begin to collect his materials about the year 1950. 
Broadly speaking, however, we can relate the history of 
Greece with fulness and approximate certainty from the 
fifth century onward. This fifth century B.c., as was 
said in our second chapter, includes a very large part of 
what is most interesting and worth remembering about 
the Greeks. It was then that the Greeks endured the 
great conflict which saved Europe from being engulfed in 
the Persian Empire. It was then it was determined that 
political freedom and the principles of responsibility and 
public law should be the guiding ideas of government in 
Europe, not the arbitrary will of one man. It was then 
that Greek genius ripened to produce the masterpieces in 
literature and sculpture which are still an inspiration to 
us and a model for the western world. To this century 
belong the names of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes ; of Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon ; 
of Pindar and Plato. To this century belong the Par- 
thenon and the Propylaea, the Theseum and the gem-like 
temple of the Wingless Victory ; the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia; the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia (Bassae). 
To this century belong the sculpture of Pheidias and the 
paintings of Polygnotus. 


Change from Homeric to historic times——This Hellas 
of history is a very different world from that of which 
the Homeric poems give us so vivid a picture. The 
chieftains with their palaces and princely hospitality, the 
Councils of Elders, and the loose gatherings of the free- 
men of the tribe in their Agora, have disappeared ; so 
have the easy social relations which made it possible for 
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Telemachus to journey to Pylos and to Sparta without 
any sense of leaving his own country; and so have the 
simple conditions of family life which give us the delight- 
ful home pictures of Helen and Penelope and Arete ; of 
Nausicaa and her companions by the seashore; of 
Eumaeus at the upland steading. In historic Greece 
these pleasing features of a society at once simple in its 
organization and of an engaging refinement of manners 
are gone, and in their place the Polis, or City-state, has 
become all in all, the support and frame of social and 
political life. Hellas is now a network of highly organized, 
but mutually repellent city-states, so numerous as to be 
counted with difficulty, each with its limited territorial 
domain, its peculiar constitution, its own customs and 
laws, its special religious cults ; each compact and sharply 
defined and separated socially and politically from all the 
rest. The ‘ polis’ is the organic whole which makes the 
political and social unit; not the tribe or the nation, not 
Hellas at large. To realize what the political state of 
Hellas was like in the fifth century B.c. is a difficult 
matter for us who are born into the British Common-. 
wealth and familiar with great national states like France, 
Italy, and Germany. We count ourselves British first, 
and only secondarily natives of Yorkshire, or Middlesex 
or Cornwall, citizens of Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester 
or London. But the Greek was first and almost wholly 
a citizen of Corinth, or Megara, or Athens, and only a 
long way after that a Hellene, much as he might pride 
himself in the last resort on his Hellenic birth and speech. 
He recognized acutely enough the distinction of Hellenic 
and non-Hellenic, Greek and Barbarian (and all men who 
were not Hellenes, however cultivated and civilized, were 
to the Greek barbarians). But his own special state, 
whether Argos, Thebes, or Sparta, was his peculiar father- 
land, to which ordinarily all his patriotic devotion was paid, 
not Hellas. The people of other Greek city-states, though 
their claim to be counted Hellenes was exactly equal to 
his own, were foreigners (Xenoi), excluded alike from 
political privileges and the right of intermarriage. When 
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a Greek state went to war, it was far more often with 
other Greeks than with barbarians. These Greek city- 
states varied in size from Sparta, which had for territory 
half the Peloponnese and Attica, which has an extreme 
length of fifty miles and an average breadth of five and 
twenty, to Megara, Plataea, or Corinth, whose lands 
would not have measured ten miles in any direction, or 
the townships of Phocis or Achaea with only a few 
thousand inhabitants and a few square miles of territory. 
Groups of these cities were in some instances banded into 
confederacies, as in Phocis, or brought under the influence 
and control of a powerful neighbour, as the Boeotian 
towns (except Plataea) under that of Thebes; but all 
aspired and claimed by right to be independent sovereign 
states. That was autonomy and freedom (eleutheria). 
Anything else was servitude (douleia). In the Pelo- 
ponnese, which is not much larger than Yorkshire, there 
were more than two dozen such independent states, 
although Sparta ruled over all the southern half: in 
Boeotia, which is not so large as Kent, there were nearly 
as many. It was as if Maidstone, Dover, Canterbury, 
Rochester and Tonbridge were not only sovereign states, 
each with its separate government and its surrounding 
belt of territory, but likewise Chatham and Ashford and 
many other smaller towns. Margate might be at war 
with Ramsgate, or Dover with Folkestone or Deal. 
Similarly York, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Scarborough 
and Hull (not to speak of Manchester and Durham) 
would be independent sovereign states, sometimes in 
alliance, sometimes at war. These Hellenic city-states, 
jealous rivals of each other and frequently at variance, 
led an intense political life, all the more intense because 
of its narrow concentration and the perilous issues at 
stake when it went to war. The penalties of defeat 
might in an extreme case mean the end of the state’s 
existence, as it did, for instance, when the Argives put 
an end to Mycenae in 462, the Athenians to Aegina in 
431. There was even an ultimate fear of a worse doom, 
the slaughter of all males capable of bearing arms, the 
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selling of all the rest into slavery. Further, these little 
states were not only subject to the dangers of foreign 
war, but were nearly always the battle-ground of rival 
political parties. The full life of a man was conceived 
by the Greeks as civic life, and the good man was first 
and foremost the good citizen. For the good citizen, as 
we noted in Chapter I. (p. 12), there could be no neutral 
attitude towards party disputes. Still more, of course, 
must the citizen of a Greek state be prepared to defend 
his ‘ polis ’ with his body by personal war-service. There 
was no room in a Greek ‘ polis’ for any kind of ‘ con- 
scientious objector.’ 


Origin of the City-state—The importance of the city- 
state in Greek history and the intensity of a Greek’s 
feeling for his ‘ polis’ may be attributed chiefly to two 
causes. One is the long period of insecurity through 
which the whole country had passed: the other, the 
physical features of the Grecian land. The interval 
between the reputed date of the Trojan War and the 
fifth century is a long one, seven hundred years nearly, 
as long a time back as from the present day to Magna 
Charta (1920-1215): obviously there is room for spacious 
changes in sucha length of time. Now, though there is 
_ little that can be called history before the eighth century, 
it is possible to argue back with reasonable probability 
from the known facts of later times and the hints regarding 
earlier traditions found in Greek writers, what the general 
course of events must have been through the centuries of 
which there is no written record. The most certain 
inference regarding these earlier centuries is that of a 
long-continued period of unsettlement lasting for many 
generations, perhaps for centuries. ‘Thucydides in the 
opening of his history states clearly his own belief that 
the Trojan War was followed by a prolonged period of 
disturbance. ‘“‘ Indeed, even after the Trojan war,” he 
writes, “ Hellas was still subject to migrations and in 
process of settlement, and hence did not get rest and 
wax stronger. For not only did the return of the Hellenes 
from Ilium, occurring as it did after a long time, cause 
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many changes; but factions also began to spring up very 
generally in the cities, and, in consequence of these, men 


; é ne ; 

were driven into exile and founded new cities... .” ? 

Even more significant are his reflections on the state of 
gles ee ag te Oe 5 

Hellas in still earlier times: ‘‘ For it is plain,” he says, 


“that what is now called Hellas was not of old settled 
with fixed habitations, but that migrations were freyuent 
in former times, each tribe readily leaving its own land 
whenever they were forced to do so by any people that 
was more numerous. For there was no mercantile 
traffic and the people did not mingle with one another 
without fear, either on land or by sea, and they each 
tilled their own land enough to obtain a livelihood from 
it, having no surplus of wealth and not planting orchards, 
since it was uncertain, especially as they were yet without 
walls, when some invader might come and despoil them. 
And so, thinking that they could obtain anywhere the 
sustenance required for their daily needs, they found it 
easy to change their abodes, and for this reason were not 
strong as regards either the size of their cities or their 
resources in general.” 2 These passages confirm, what is 
inferred on other grounds, that Greece was peopled by 
successive waves of migration from the north, and that 
for a very long period fresh bands of warriors continued 
to press down, subduing or driving out the tribes that 
had settled in the land before them. The insecurity 
caused by this long-continued state of unsettlement was 
further aggravated by the prevalence of piracy. * On this 
also Thucydides makes instructive comment: “ It should 
be explained that in early times both the Hellenes and 
the Barbarians who dwelt on the mainland near the sea, 
as well as those on the islands, when once they began 
more frequently to cross over in ships to one another, 
turned to piracy, under the lead of their most powerful 
men, whose motive was their own private gain, and the 
support of their weaker followers, and falling upon cities 


1 Thucydides, i. 12 (Foster Smith’s translation in the Loeb Classical 
Library, p. 23). 


2 Thucydides, i. 2 (L.C.L. pp. 3 and 5). 
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that were unprovided with walls and consisted of groups 
of villages, they pillaged them and got most of their 
living from that source. For this occupation did not as 
yet involve disgrace, but rather conferred something even 
of glory. This is shown by the- practice, even at the 
present day, of some of the peoples on the mainland, who 
still hold it an honour to be successful in this business, 
as well as by the words of the early poets, who invariably 
ask the question of all who put in to shore, whether they 
are pirates, the inference being that neither those whom 
they ask ever disavow that occupation, nor those ever 
censure it who are concerned to have the information.”’ 1 

lt was during this long period of violence and in- 
security, which is roughly comparable to the state of 
England at the coming of the Danes and Northmen, 
that the strong love of the ‘ polis’ took such hold on 

-the Greek as to become with him an instinct. The 

physical peculiarities of the country contributed to bring 
about this result. Greece, we have noted (Ch. II. p. 19), 
is a land of high mountains rising steeply from small 
stretches of plain. In the plains an isolated rock often 
stands separate and dominates the low ground around. 
Such a rock, like the Acropolis at Athens or the Larissa 
of Argos, was easily defensible, and -formed the nucleus 
of a city. Such a rock, when fortified, became a refuge 
in time of danger, and under its protection grew up the 
walled city. When times were at their worst, and we 
have reason to conjecture that for a long time they were 
very bad, the walled city was ever a sure defence and 
refuge for the primitive settler. ‘‘ Inside the wall he 
could take breath. He could become for a time a man 
again, instead of a terrified beast.” ? 

1 Thucydides, i. 5 (L.C.L. pp. 9 and 11). 

2 Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 56. Dr. Murray continues : 
“The wall was built, Aristotle tells us, that men might live, but its 
inner cause was that men might live well. It was a ship in a great 
sea, says a character in Sophocles (Antigone, 191), whose straight 
sailing is the first condition of all faith and friendship between man 
and man. The Polis became a sort of Mother-Goddess, binding to- 


gether all who lived within its circuit and superseding all more personal 
worships. When this begins we have the germ of historical Greece.” 
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The Return of the Heraclidae.—This development of 
the city-state clearly took place subsequent to the Trojan 
War. Now we know from strong and consistent tradition 
that a period of movement and violent change came very 
soon, after the Trojan War. It would seem as if that 
combined effort of the old Achaean society, and par- 
ticularly the long absence of the leading chieftains on 
the shores of the Troad, had everywhere weakened 
authority. The stories of the murder of Agamemnon by 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra and of the disorders in 
Ithaca illustrate this. At all events tradition very 
plainly asserted that Tisamenus, son of Orestes and 
grandson of Agamemnon, fell in battle against Dorian 
invaders of the Peloponnese eighty years after the de- 
struction of Troy. These Dorian invaders were led by 
three chieftains, Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, 
great-grandsons of Hyllus, son of Heracles ; they claimed. 
to recover the Peloponnese as of right, because their 
ancestor Heracles had been fraudulently dispossessed by 
Eurystheus. This was the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnese, otherwise known as the Return of the 
Heraclidae. And here, as often happens, legend is the 
true interpreter of history. For the distinction of Dorian 
and Ionian is the key to Greek history in the fifth century. 
The Dorians were conquering tribes who established 
themselves in Sparta, Messenia and Argos; in Corinth, 
Sicyon, Megara, Aegina and other places, but failed to 
dispossess the Achaeans from the strip of coast north of 
the mountains along the Gulf of Corinth, the Arcadians 
from the central highlands, or the Ionians from Attica 
outside the Isthmus. Consequently this Hellenic society 
in historical times is distinguished as Dorian and non- 
Dorian, and of the non-Dorian communities those claim- 
ing Ionian descent, which includes the Athenians, were 
far the most important. The Dorians founded kingdoms 
in Argos, Sparta and Messenia, each of which traced the 
descent of its kings from one of the Heraclid conquerors. 
Temenus, the progenitor of the Argive kings, was the 
eldest of the Heraclid princes; therefore the Argives 
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claimed the leadership in Hellas, and, when Sparta out- 
stripped them and became the foremost Hellenic state, 
they never forgot their deposition. This will be found 
to explain the behaviour of the Argives at the time of 
Xerxes’ invasion. Somewhere between the ninth and 
the seventh centuries Sparta was transformed into a 
military brotherhood whose life and character was 
moulded by the rigorous Spartan discipline, and in the 
strength of that discipline prevailed so completely over 
the neighbour on her western border, the Dorian state 
Messenia, that the Messenians were reduced to the servile 
condition known as ‘helotage.’ Argos was more than 
once badly worsted in a trial of strength with Sparta and 
greatly weakened, but not conquered and annexed like 
Messenia. The migration of Aeolians, Ionians and 
Dorians, across the Aegean and the foundation of the 
numerous Hellenic cities along the coast of Asia Minor 
and beyond, is represented as an after effect of the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese. The movement of expan- 
sion which resulted in the establishment of these Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor was in part due to other causes, 
but the pressure exercised by the Dorians in all prob- 
ability contributed. In historical times these Greek 
cities fringing the eastern shores of the Aegean were 
combined into three groups united by race and speech. 
Most to the north, along the coast of Mysia and nearest 
to the Troad, was the Aeolian group, of which the island 
Lesbos with its capital Mytilene was the most important 
member. Jonia extended south of this along the shores 
of Lydia and Caria. It included the famous cities 
Ephesus and Miletus and the islands Samos and Chios. 
The Dorian group was southernmost, a confederation of 
six states, three city-states in the island of Rhodes, the 
island of Cos, and the cities Cnidus and Halicarnassus on 
the mainland, about the south-west corner of Caria. 
The Ionian was far the most important of these groups ; 
and since the Ionians were the Greeks who first became 
known to the peoples of the East, their name in the form 
Iavones became the common name in eastern countries 
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to designate the Greeks. It is Yauna in Persian in- 
scriptions, Javan in the English Bible, and Yunani in 
India. 


Rivalry of Ionian and Dorian.—The people of Attica 
had once been called Jonian, and though by the fifth 
century the Athenians had ceased to use the name Ionian, 
and relations were actually so much reversed that the 
Jonians of Asia were reputed to be colonists from Attica 
and looked to Athens as their ‘ metropolis,’ or mother- 
city, we find rivalry and antagonism growing between 
Tonians and Dorians. There was a difference in origin 
between Dorian and Ionian communities, a difference of 
speech, and a contrast of character which became more 
marked in process of time. The Dorians were tougher 
and hardier physically, but of hard moral fibre too, and 
intellectually stiff. The Ionians were quicker-witted and 
more versatile, but less stable morally ; and they were 
reproached with softness and effeminacy. This contrast 
was deepened when the cities of Ionia in the sixth century 
B.C. were made subject first to the Lydian monarchy and 
then to Persia. This contrast and rivalry not only pre- 
vailed in the homeland, but extended also to the colonies 
which between the eighth and the sixth centuries were 
planted by the Greeks on all the shores to which the seas 
on either side of Greece gave access. 


Greek Colonization.—We have seen what influence the 
mountains of the homeland had in developing the political 
institutions and character of the Greeks. We have now 
to carry somewhat further than in Chapter II. our con- 
sideration of the influence of the sea in shaping the 
destinies of the Hellenic race. For this we need a map 
which takes in the whole of the Balkan peninsula and 
the seas on either side. It should, on the one hand, show 
the relation of central Hellas to Crete and all the coasts 
of the Aegean, and to the Dardanelles as leading through 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus to the Black Sea : 
on the other, it should include the Ionian Sea and show 
the relation of the western shores of Greece to Italy and 
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Sicily, and to all the western Mediterranean.! In looking 
at this map we are at once struck by a notable contrast 
between the eastern and western sides. The western, or 
Ionian, sea is a wide open sea entirely clear of islands, 
except for the few near the coast on either side of the 
Gulf of Corinth. The eastern, or Aegean, sea is strewn 
thickly over its southern half with the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, the groups called the Cyclades and 
the Sporades, while scattered more sparsely over the 
northern half are big islands like Chios, Lemnos and 
Thasos. When the places occupied by the Greeks in the 
fifth century B.c. are coloured red, as suggested in 
Chapter IJ., we see the Aegean as an oval basin, the edges 
of which are an almost continuous Greek land, while 
Crete and all the islands are fragments of this land 
scattered over the sea. And such in fact it was, though 
for a time the Asiatic Greeks and some of the islands were 
subjected to the rule of an eastern monarchy. Such it 
is to-day in spite of the long domination of the Turk. 
It is a striking example of the persistence of race. We 
may notice also that the eastern coast of Greece from 
Euboea to Cape Taenarum is more deeply indented by 
great bays than the western, except for the Gulf of 
Corinth. The Greeks, if we are right in supposing that 
for the most part they entered the Hellenic homeland 
from the north, were not originally a sea-faring people. 
They were turned into a sea-faring people by the char- 
acter of the land in which they settled, and they came 
in course of time to be more than a match for the Phoe- 
nicians, those most daring navigators of prehistoric 
times in the Mediterranean, driving them not only out 
of Greek home waters, the Aegean and Cretan seas, but 
out of great part of the eastern Mediterranean. We can 
see from the map that, when the Greeks began to under- 
take sea adventures, they were drawn naturally east- 
ward. For the earliest mariners preferred sailing along 
a coast within sight of land and were not easily em- 
boldened to steer into the open sea, where, till the compass 


* Only a map of Europe will show this, last relation fully. 
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was invented, there was nothing except the stars to 
guide their course. But in the Aegean from Euboea 
and Attica and Argolis, the islands gleaming out of 
summer seas easily tempted even the timid navigator on 
from point to point, till he reached the mainland of Asia. 
Nevertheless, some of the western colonies carried the 
tradition of their origin as far back in the past as the 
tenth century B.C. 


The Eastward Colonies.—There is no record of the earliest 
movement which peopled the whole coast of the Levant 
with Greek settlements. The settlements were there 
when Greek history opens. This is all we know certainly. 
But, as already said, it was in all probability a con- 
sequence, or rather a culmination, of the movement 
which brought bands of warriors from the north down 
into the Hellenic peninsula. When hard pressed by the 
invaders, the Ionians and Achaeans naturally passed on 
by the islands across to the opposite shores and there 
made new homes for themselves. Possibly the actual 
struggle for the possession of these new homes lent a 
_vivid interest to the epic of the more ancient warfare in 

the Troad of which the poet of the Iliad sings. For 
without doubt the Homeric poems, if they originated in 
Thessaly, as some hold, took the later form in which we 
know them among the cities of Asia Minor. It is possible 
also that very early voyages were made through the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to the Black Sea. There 
were ultimately Greek colonies, not only on both sides of 
the entrance to the Bosphorus at Byzantium and at 
Chalcedon, but all round the coast of the Black Sea and 
in the peninsula of the Crimea. The story of Jason’s 
voyage to Colchis in the Argo seems to preserve the 
memory of an early adventure of this sort. Jason brought 
back the Golden Fleece as merchants later brought back 
precious merchandize. 


The Westward Colonies.—But very early colonizing 
Greeks found their way west also to Italy and Sicily, in 
spite of the open sea on that side. Doubtless the islands 
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along the western coast, Zante (Zacynthus), Thiaki, 
(Ithaca), Santa Maura (Leucadia), and Corfu (Corcyra), 
helped to bring this about. There is only an eighty 
mile stretch of sea from the north-west corner of Corfu 
to the nearest point of Italy, and this was the course 
Grecian navigators followed in the days of history, as 
did the Athenians when they sailed on their Sicilian 
expedition. The best known of all the Greek colonies in 
this direction is Syracuse in Sicily, which, according to 
data which Thucydides furnishes, was founded in 734. 
But much earlier than this was Cumae in Italy in the 
middle of Campania, the foundation of which is carried 
back to 1000 B.c.; and from Cumae was founded a 
‘new city’ some few years later, which we know as 
Naples.t These two cities were founded by Euboeans 
from Chalcis and Eretria and by Achaeans from Cyme, 
one of the Aeolian cities in Asia Minor. Several other 
cities were founded by the Euboeans; Catana and 
Himera were the chief of these in Sicily, and in Italy 
Rhegium. Syracuse on the other hand was Dorian, 
founded from Corinth; and from Syracuse Camarina 
was founded in 595. Megara in Sicily (Hyblaean Megara) 
was a colony from Dorian Megara, and dated from 728 ; 
Selinus was another founded just a century later, in 628. 
Tarentum was a colony of the Lacedaemonians, the only 
colony Sparta ever planted. The famous rivals Sybaris 
and Crotona were both Achaean. But of all the Greek 
colonies westward, that which has played the greatest 
part in history is Marseilles. As Massilia it was founded 
by Ionians from Phocaea about 600 B.c. 


Ties with the Metro-polis or Mother-city.—Although 
every Greek colony, when established, was an autonomous 
city-state, as independent as the city, or cities, from which 
its founders came, it was intimately bound by ties of 
religion and sentiment to the mother-city. When the 
resolution to found a new city was taken, the first thing 
for pious Greeks to do was to consult the Delphic oracle 
regarding the enterprise and the choice of a site. When 

1 The name Naples (Italian, Napoli) =Nea Polis, New Town. 
oO 
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this had been done, a leader, called oekist or founder, 
was chosen, whose name was ever after held in honour 
in the new city. Before the expedition sailed, fire was 
taken from the sacred hearth in the Town Hall (the 
Prytaneum) of the mother-city, and carefully kept alive 
through the voyage, so that the fire in the State-hearth 
of the newly founded colony might be kindled from it. 
Ties of affection were kept up between the colony and 
the mother-country by means of religious festivals ; any 
special form of worship peculiar to the mother-country 
would be conveyed to the colony ; representatives of the 
colony used to attend the religious festivals of the mother- 
country. If a fresh colony were in turn sent forth from 
the newly founded state, the leader (oekist) was supplied 
by the original mother-country. For a colony to go to 
war with its metropolis was regarded as impious and 
sacrilegious. Thus, although politically the Greek city- 
states, whether in the Hellenic peninsula, or on the shores 
of Asia Minor, or far away on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean or EKuxine, in Sicily or Italy, on the coast of 
Africa or in the Crimea, were all alike independent 
sovereign states, they were still bound together by ties 
of religion and kinship, of custom and of speech. In 
spite of the jealously guarded political autonomy, in 
spite of the race difference between Ionian, Dorian and 
Aeolian, there were strong bonds of union holding in 
sympathy all Hellenes wherever resident. Two of the 
most notable were the Olympic Games and the Oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi. 


The Olympic Games.—The Olympic Games, the most 
important of the four athletic meetings which attained 
a national character among the Greeks, were ‘held in 
honour of Zeus at Olympia in Elis, the fertile district 
which forms the north-west corner of the Peloponnese. 
At Olympia were gathered once in four years men from 
every branch of Hellenic stock—from Europe, Asia, 
Africa ; from Sicily and Italy, from Thrace and the 
Crimea, as well as from the Peloponnese and central 
Greece—to celebrate this greatest of athletic festivals and 
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decide the championships of Greek athletics. Olympia is 
situated in the beautiful valley through which the Alpheus 
flows, and at a point where the Cladeus, after skirting 
the Hill of Cronus, joins the river from the north. This 
hill of Cronus is of no great height (some four hundred 
feet), and is easily climbed, though the ascent is steep. 
The scene below is one of great beauty, but only the bare 
skeleton of what was Olympia is visible there now, and 
that only since the German excavations between 1875 
and 1881 uncovered the ruins that had been buried. 
sixteen feet deep under the silt brought down by the 
Cladeus in flood. The Olympic running-ground, or 
Stadium, is eastward—with the slope of the hill forming 
one side of its enclosure ; along the base of the hill west- 
ward extends the sacred precinct, or Altis (the name 
means ‘ Grove’), in which were included the principal 
religious buildings connected with the celebration of the 
games—the temples of Zeus and of Hera, the shrine of 
Pelops, the great altar of Zeus, twenty feet high, built 
up with the ashes from the burnt thigh bones of the 
victims sacrificed. This altar was nearly the centre of 
the Altis; the Pelopium was to the west of it; the 
Heraeum, the most ancient temple known in Hellas, to 
the north of the Pelopium ;, the temple of Zeus to the 
south. Beyond the Altis were other public buildings, the 
Council House, the Colonnade of the Echoes, the Wrestling- 
place and the Gymnasium. RIE? 

When in its appointed season (the height of summer) 
the sacred month came round, the roads and mountain 
tracks leading to Olympia were thronged with parties of 
men (no women, for women were not admitted to see the 
games) travelling to the festival, some of whom had come 
across the sea to the nearest ports. To ensure security 
to the travellers a sacred truce was proclaimed a fort- 
night before the games began; no traveller might be 
molested on his way to Olympia; if any cities were at 
war they must refrain from all acts of hostility while the 
truce lasted ; that is, for a full fortnight before and after 
the meeting. To violate this truce was rank sacrilege. 
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Up to the time of the Persian wars the sports lasted only 
a day ; later they were extended to as many as five days. 
There were foot races of different distances, horse races 
and chariot races; there was wrestling and boxing and 
throwing the quoit; the mixed contest of boxing and 
wrestling called the Pancratium; the five-fold event 
called the Pentathlum. There were in course of time 
separate contests for boys. The foot races took place in 
the Stadium, and so did the boxing and wrestling. The 
horse-racing was in the Hippodrome, which from Pau- 
sanias’ description must have been further to the east 
beyond the Stadium. The length of the single course for 
running is exactly known; for both starting line and 
goal-line in the Stadium have been uncovered, and the 
distance between is just 210 yards. This, then, for 
the Greeks was the length of their sprinting distance: the 
double course was very nearly equal to the Quarter Mile. 
The distance of the long course is not certainly known, 
probably between two and three miles. The pentathlum 
was @ group of five events, running, long jump, throwing 
the discus (quoit), javelin-throwing and wrestling. The 
pancratium was a rough-and-tumble of boxing and 
wrestling. The horse contests, which took place in the 
Hippodrome, were four-horse chariot-racing, pair-horse 
chariot-racing and a mounted race. The events had been 
few at first and became more numerous as time went on. 
The prize in every contest alike was a wreath of wild 
olive leaves ; nothing more. Yet there was the keenest 
emulation among competitors and their supporters. For 
the Greek athlete contended for the honour of his native 
city, and by his native city no honour was prized more 
highly. The return of the victor to his home was a 
triumphal procession. The highest honours were 
showered upon him, and more substantial benefits also. 
At Athens the Olympic victor was entitled to receive 
his meals at the public expense in the Guild Hall of the 
city (the Prytaneum) for the rest of his days. 

This was what the Olympic games were like in the 
days of Greek freedom, and such was the spirit in which 
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the Greeks contended. The festival was so important 
that Greek men of letters came to date events by means 
of the Olympiads. The first recorded victory was that 
of Coroebus of Elis in the stadium or single course in 
the year 776 B.c., which is therefore the date of the Ist 
Olympiad. Mythical story carried the origin of the 
games much further back. According to one legend the 
games were instituted to commemorate the chariot race 
in which Pelops won his bride, Hippodameia, from her 
father Oenomaus ; and this is why the contest of Oeno- 
maus and Pelops forms the subject of the principal 
sculptures which adorned the eastern front of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. Another story made Heracles the 
first to run a race there and institute the Olympic Games. 
However they originated—and probably they began as a 
local festival of the Eleans in conjunction with the men 
of Pisa—the Olympic Games took a strong hold on the 
life of the Greeks, and were a practical expression of the 
Greek instinctive conviction that bodily strength and 
beauty is admirable and to be cultivated by training 
and competition. Pausanias, who visited Olympia in 
the second century A.D. when the greatness of Greece 
was long past, couples the Olympic Games with the rites 
of Eleusis for religious efficacy: ‘‘ Many a wondrous 
sight may be seen, and not a few tales of wonder may be 
heard in Greece; but there is nothing on which the 
blessing of God rests in so full a measure as the rites of 
Eleusis and the Olympic games.” 4 

The Delphic Oracle.—The Greeks firmly believed that 
in the difficulties of life it was always possible to obtain 
supernatural guidance by consulting an oracle. Divina- 
tion by means of oracles, that is through shrines where 
the answers delivered by priests to enquirers were re- 
garded as inspired by the god worshipped there, was a 
peculiarly Hellenic institution, though, of course, divina- 
tion by this and other means is common to many races. 
There were several Greek oracular shrines, but none so 
famous, or so widely consulted, as the Oracle of Apollo 


1 Pausanias, v. 10. 1 (Frazer). 
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at Delphi. Apollo’s temple was there built on a wide 
shelving ledge of rock deep in the valley of the Pleistus 
under the heights of Mount Parnassus. Sheer walls of 
cliff, eight hundred feet high, meeting at a very obtuse 
angle, form the background of the scene. At the point 
where the two walls meet is a narrow gorge, down which 
falls a stream which in winter is a foaming cascade. 
This stream is the fountain Castalia. The cliffs were 
called Phaedriades, the ‘ Gleaming ’ Rocks, because the 
sun at his rising darts shafts of light from them before 
his disc shows over the top. For some moments the 
rocks themselves appear to radiate light. Between 1500 
and 2000 feet below, through a tangle of trees and grass 
and bushes, flows the Pleistus. The natural scene is one 
of wild beauty, and the effect was heightened in ancient 
times by the contrast with the sacred buildings which 
the veneration of the Hellenes for the awe and mystery 
of the place had raised there. Everything was calculated 
to exalt the religious feelings of the worshipper who came 
to consult the god. If he came from the Gulf of Corinth 
by the long road up from the port of Cirrha (now Itéa),1 
the splendid vision burst upon him at a sudden bend in 
the road. If he came by land through Phocis, he climbed 
for many hours through grand mountain scenery along 
the side of Parnassus till he came under the very gorge 
of Castalia, 

This Delphi, the seat of Apollo’s temple and of the 
Pythia, was lost to the knowledge of men for a thousand 
years and more. Over its site, till the year 1890, spread 
the primitive mountain village, Castri, and scholars had 
even been in doubt whether this village were the site of 
Delphi or not. Then the French dug, and by 1899 the 
complete plan of Delphi outlined in stone, precisely as it 
was described by Pausanias 1700 years before, stood 
revealed. You may now look from the platform of 
Apollo’s shrine and call up some faint semblance of what 
Delphi was like in the days of its glory. 


1The modern Itéa does not occupy the site of the ancient Cirrha. 
Cirrha was about a mile to the east. ; 
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The Greek who came to consult the oracle must first 
follow the appointed ritual to assure his personal purity ; 
then take part in a solemn sacrifice. If the signs were 
all favourable, he approached the temple, and the officiat- 
ing priest, a member of one of the Delphian families, 
received his enquiry and disappeared into the sanctuary. 
In the chamber within! sat the priestess of Apollo, the 
Pythoness or Pythia, a woman of mature years, con- 
secrated to this service. To prepare herself for the 
ordeal, she had fasted, and bathed in the Castalian spring, 
eaten of the leaves of the sacred laurel and drunk of the 
cold waters of the spring, Cassotis. Then she mounted 
the tripod, the three-footed stool of inspiration, and 
about her stood the priests of Apollo and the ‘ prophétes,’ 
or interpreter, waiting for the inspired word that should 
fall from her lips. When the power of the god came 
upon her, the priestess writhed and twisted and threw 
out her arms and uttered strange cries. At last she 
poured out a series of more coherent sounds, which the 
attendant priest, or prophet, took down. This was the 
‘response,’ which was subsequently given by the priest 
to the enquirer, generally in the form of two or more 
lines of hexameter verse. Sometimes the answer of the 
god was simple and plain, as when he forbade the men 
of Cnidus to cut a channel to turn the peninsula on which 
their city stood into an island.2 More often it was 
expressed as a sort of riddle, which required an exercise 
of wit to interpret it and left an opening for error; and 
it was from this that oracles became proverbial for their 
ambiguity. Well-known examples are the ‘ wooden wall ’ 
which was to save Athens, and the reply which led Croesus 
to his destruction (Ch. XI. p. 261). However it is to be 


1 One would like to believe in the cleft or chasm in the rock beneath 
the sanctuary out of which rose a strange intoxicating vapour, and 
that it was above this that the tripod of the priestess was placed. 
Later tradition, beginning with Strabo, the geographer, is precise in 
describing all this. But certainly there was no trace of any such rift 
or cleft in the floor of the temple of Apollo when excavated by the 
French. It is all solid stone. 


* Herodotus, i. 174. 
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accounted for (which does not concern us here), there 
can be no doubt that in the early days of Greek history 
the Delphic oracle enjoyed an extraordinary reputation. 
Its fame had gone out into all lands contiguous to the 
Greek world. It was consulted by the powerful princes 
of Lydia, and held in manifest respect by Persian kings 
and their servants. But while its influence thus extended 
beyond Greece, it was a peculiarly Greek institution, a 
possession in which the Hellenes might take pride. The 
Greeks of the fifth century B.c. consulted the Delphic 
oracle as private persons and as communities on all 
occasions of importance. There can be no doubt of the 
weight attached to the replies of the oracle and of the 
real influence it exercised. It was a potent instrument 
of Greek national life ; for, in matters of common interest, 
as the oracle spoke, the Hellenes could be swayed this 
way or that. Herodotus quotes an oracle which forbade 
the Spartans to attempt the conquest of Arcadia. It 
was the Delphic oracle which brought about the deliver- 
ance of Athens from the usurped rule of the sons of 
Pisistratus. For, whenever the Spartans consulted the 
oracle, whether in a public capacity or a private, the only 
reply they could get was an exhortation to free Athens. 
It is true a story was told at Athens that this happened 
because the priestess had been bribed, and that stories 
of such corruptibility already in the fifth century were 
beginning to undermine the old implicit faith in the 
oracle’s truth. But there can be no question of the 
great influence once wielded by the oracle, or that, on 
the whole, this influence worked for good. It would 
seem that the central position of Delphi, and the resort 
to the temple of enquirers from all parts of the Hellenic 
world gave the priestly families unique opportunities of 
gathering information. The priestly houses were in 
touch with distant lands; they had interests abroad 
and special sources of information. By these means also 
they acquired from generation to generation a sagacity 
in dealing with men and affairs which seldom led them 
astray. These powers of usefulness were shown most 
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widely and successfully in connection with Greek coloni- 
zation. The founding of new settlements by the Greeks 
may be said to have been carried out under the direction 
of the Delphic oracle. Before a band of colonists set 
out they invariably sought the advice of the oracle 
(above, p. 209), so that Herodotus notes it-as remarkable 
when the Spartan Dorieus, ‘“ neither took counsel of the 
oracle at Delphi as to the place whereto he-should go, 
nor observed any of. the customary usages”;1 and 
evidently regards this recklessness as the cause of his 
failure. We can see good reason for this custom. The 
Delphic priests from their knowledge of other lands were 
in a position to give sound advice to intending emigrants. 
For there can be little doubt that it was the priests, and 
not the Pythoness, who really determined the substance 
of the responses. The Pythoness in her ecstasy babbled 
incoherent sounds; the priests interpreted these sounds 
in accordance with their judgment of what was fitting. 
This may not account for all that is remarkable in the 
history of the oracle, but it accounts for a good deal. 

The oracle was a fountain of worldly wisdom and 
practical sagacity to all Greece ; it was also a source of 
moral guidance. There is a gradual refinement and 
elevation of moral ideas in the course of Greek history, 
and we can trace how the influence of the Delphic oracle 
was prevailingly on the side of higher conceptions of justice 
and humanity. ‘It is from Delphi that reverence for 
oaths, respect for the life of slaves, of women, of sup- 
pliants, derive in great measure their sanction and 
strength.” 2 We had already occasion to notice in 
Chapter III. the civilizing influence of the worship of 
Apollo. This influence was exercised in part through 
the Delphic oracle, which became “in a certain sense 
the conscience of Greece.” * A story which Herodotus 
tells in his history is a good illustration of this influence. 
In the times when Ionia was threatened by the rise of 
the Lydian power a certain citizen of Miletus came to a 


1 Herodotus, v. 42. 2 Myers, Greek Oracles, p. 45. 
3 Myers, p. 8. 
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Spartan named Glaucus, who had a great reputation for 
integrity, and begged him to take charge of a large sum 
of money, because the Peloponnese was so much safer 
than Ionia. Glaucus was to keep the money till some 
one came to claim it by producing tallies corresponding 
with those left with the deposit. Years went by, and. 
after the death of the Milesian, his sons came to Glaucus, 
produced the tallies, and asked for the return of the 
treasure. Glaucus put them off saying that he had no 
recollection of the transaction. After they had gone 
away sorrowful, for they looked upon their money as 
lost, Glaucus went to Delphi to enquire of the god whether 
he might keep the deposit. The oracle replied in these 
terrifying words : 


‘““Gainful it were for a time, O Glaucus, to have thy desiring ; 
Gainful to swear the oath and so make prize of the treasure. 
Swear then: death comes to him who keeps his oath when he 
sweareth, 

Yet there is one, Oath’s son, without hand, without foot and 
nameless, 

Swift in his wrath to pursue, till wrath overtaketh the guilty : 

Then shall it whelm all his race and house in the doom of 
destruction. 

But they that keep their oath, these have fair sons to succeed 
them.”’ 


Glaucus in terror begged for pardon, sent for the sons 
of his Milesian friend and repaid the money. Neverthe- 
less, the story concluded, in the third generation, not a 
single descendant of Glaucus was found surviving.! 


1 Herodotus, vi. 86. 


CHAPTER X 


SPARTA AND ATHENS 


“And everyone who considers .. what children of his soul 
Lycurgus has appointed to be the guardians, not only of Lace- 
daemon, but of all Greece; or what an illustrious progeny of 
laws Solon has produced... would choose rather to be the 
_ parent of such children than those in a human shape.” 


From Shelley’s translation of Plato’s Banquet. 


ONE of the great services the Greeks were to render to 
western civilization was to provide a museum of the 
varying forms of constitutional government. The Greek 
city-states generally passed through a series of changes 
broadly exemplifying the same process of development,? 
while differing widely in points of detail. The starting- 
point is hereditary kingship, just the constitution we 
have presented to us in the Homeric poems. There the 
Achaean princes are leaders in war and have a good deal 
of arbitrary power; but the arbitrariness of their power 
is limited (and here Greek kingship differs from oriental), 
first by the authority of the Council of Elders (the Boule), 
which the king is by custom obliged to consult regularly 


1 The great political thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, discuss the 
different forms of constitution known in their day and the change from 
one form to another. Plato and Aristotle contrast perfect and im- 
perfect forms of ‘ polities.” Polybius, who lived in the last days of the 
Achaean League and was the close friend of Scipio Africanus (the 
younger), sets forth a theory of the secular changes of the state from 
hereditary kingship through tyranny, aristocracy, oligarchy to demo- 
eracy. There is a stage beyond democracy which it would greatly 
advantage political thinkers of our own time to study. He calls it 
ochlocracy (mob-rule). See Plato, Republic, Book viti.; Aristotle, 
Politics, iii. 7; and Polybius, vi. 3-9. 
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on all matters of importance; secondly, by the Agora, 
or gathering of free men, which is called together on 
occasions of special moment. Thus Agamemnon in the 
second book of the Jliad first takes counsel with his 
Boule, or Council; then lays the question of peace or - 
war before the host of the Achaeans in their Agora. 
Priam consults his Council on the question of the sur- 
render of Helen. Telemachus appeals to the Agora in 
Ithaca against the overbearing conduct of the Suitors. 
Thus all the elements of the political developments of 
later times are found already in the society portrayed 
by Homer. Between the Homeric age and the fifth 
century, however, kingly power had either been greatly 
circumscribed or had altogether disappeared. Govern- 
ment by kings was first superseded by aristocracy, the 
rule of families of nobles; as the rule of these nobles - 
grew more close and selfish, aristocracy, the government 
of the best, was turned into oligarchy, the rule of the few. 
Then arose everywhere a struggle of parties, the people 
striving to acquire a larger share of political rights, the 
nobles seeking to maintain their exclusive privileges. In 
many of the city-states this struggle led for a time to a 


| form of monarchical government which the Greeks called 
| a ‘tyranny.’ This was the rise to sole power of some 


individual leader, generally in the guise of a champion of 


| popular rights. The would-be ‘ tyrannus ’ obtained com- 
_ mand of an armed force on some plausible pretext, then 


used this force to make himself master of the lives and 
liberties of his fellow-countrymen. The ‘ tyrannus’ was 
not always a tyrant in the sense we now attach to the 


| word; but the word obtained that sense, because the 


tyrannus was very apt, when once he had command of 


| irresponsible power, to show himself reckless of the rights 


of his subjects, and to act in a manner wholly arbitrary 


and tyrannical. The Greeks with their instinct for con- 
stitutional government had a natural hatred for the. 


_ arbitrary rule of any ‘ monarch,’ and branded that form 


of government as tyranny: and so the word ‘tyrant’ 
acquired its present reproachful meaning. Tyrannies 
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began to appear in Hellas about the middle of the 
seventh century B.c., and the period which follows is 
sometimes spoken of as the age of the tyrants. Such 
a tyranny was usually short-lived, rarely reaching to 
more than a second generation, and the age of tyrants 
had passed away (except in Sicily) before we come to 
the fifth century. But it had left its mark on Greek 
history, and not altogether for evil; and tyrannies were 
always liable to recur: for a tyranny only meant the 
setting up of some new kinglike power, which had not 
the sanction of ancient and inherited right. The Greek 
world after the passing of the age of the tyrants is divided 
between oligarchy and democracy—the difference de- 
pending on the extent of the distribution of political 
privileges. If all the free men of the state, rich and 
poor, noble and simple, had equal political privileges, it 
was a democracy ;+ if a class, or classes, had all, or 
most of the privilege and power, it was an oligarchy.’ 
The Dorian states were mostly oligarchical, the Ionian 
democratic. By 


Sparta and Athens as Types.—When Croesus, king of the 
Lydians, was preparing to try conclusions with the rising 
power of Persia, he was advised by the Delphic oracle to 
ally himself with the most powerful of the Hellenes. And 
when he made enquiry, he learnt that the Lacedae- 
monians and the Athenians were reputed to have the 
pre-eminence, ‘the former being of Doric stock, the 
latter of Ionic.” The primacy of Sparta and Athens was, 
then, already an accepted fact in the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. (of Athens, we note, as well as of Sparta), 
and we may conveniently take these two as contrasted 
types of the Greek city-state; Sparta, Dorian and 
oligarchical in sympathy, Athens democratic and Ionian. 
It is true that both Sparta and Athens have a political 
character peculiar to themselves, and that the individu- 
ality of each, and variation one from another, is just the 


1 Democracy means ‘ power of the people.’ 
2 Oligarchy means ‘ rule of the few.’ 
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most significant fact about the Hellenic city-states. But 
as it is impossible to outline the history and constitution 
of more than one or two, Sparta and Athens are the two 
most convenient for our purpose, as being the two leading 
states, and because more is known about them. They 
were, moreover, contrasted types of the constitutions 
resulting from the conflict of political ideas among the 
Hellenes. Greek history after the Persian wars tends to 
be resolved into a struggle between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy. A sketch of the earlier history of Sparta and 
Athens should lead to clearer conception of the forces at 
work in Hellas, drawing the city-states together and 
driving them apart with the changing circumstances of 
the times. 


1. SPARTA 


We have seen! how the return of the Heraclids coin- 
cides with the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, and 
that the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese was the 
culminating phase of a general movement of population 
taking place in the twelfth century B.c., not long after 
the Trojan War. The story of this conquest illustrates 
strikingly the natural strength of the Peloponnese ; for 
three attempts to effect a conquest by way of the Isthmus 
are represented as failing, and the Peloponnese is won at 
last by an attack from the western side across the mouth 
of the Gulf of Corinth; and this attack was successful 
only with the help of the Aetolians. In the partition of 
the Peloponnese which followed, Elis the rich and com- 
paratively level district on the western coast, was given 
to the Aetolian allies of the Heraclid princes : Temenus, 
eldest of these princes, the sons of Aristomachus, took 
Argos ; Messenia fell to Cresphontes ; Lacedaemon went 
to the twin sons of Aristodemus. These stories of the 
fabled return of the Heraclidae are widely removed from 
history, but something as to the general course and 
character of the Dorian conquest may be inferred from 
known facts of later date. The subjection of the Achaeans 


1 Chapter LX., p. 204. 
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to the Dorians was gradual, a wearing-down process 
continued through many generations. The fertile pro- 
vince of Elis, where the Olympic Games attained a 
national character, was not Dorian but Aetolian. The 
mountainous region in the centre was never conquered 
at all, but remained in the possession of its earlier in- 
habitants, known to history as Arcadians. Some of the 
defeated Achaeans successfully maintained themselves in 
the strip of plain along the coast beyond the mountains 
of Arcadia, the Achaia of historical Hellas. It appears 
also that the Dorians made an attempt upon Attica and 
were repulsed. 


Rise of Spartan Military Pre-eminence.—The history of 
the Peloponnesus after the Dorian conquest is long shrouded 
in almost complete obscurity. The first event which has 
a definite date is the establishment, or revival, of the 
Olympic Games in 776; for this is the date with which 
the lists of Olympic victors began and from which the 
Olympiads were reckoned. But one fact stands out with 
great clearness, that in course of time Sparta grew in 
strength relatively to the other territorial divisions. By 
the end of the seventh century she has absorbed all 
Messenia, the western, and the richer, of the two 
southern kingdoms, by a conquest so complete that all 
the land of Messenia was forfeited to the Spartan state, 
and the greater part of the free Dorian population—as 
well as all that remained of the older Achaean stock— 
was reduced to a condition of serfdom under the name 
of Helots (‘captives’). In the sixth century we find 
Sparta clearly the dominant power in the Peloponnese, 
and recognized as the leading state in Hellas. All the 
southern part of the peninsula is Spartan territory from 
sea to sea. Elis holds the presidency of the national 
games at Olympia under Spartan protection. The border 
district of Thyrea is wrested from Argos. Tegea, one of 
the chief Arcadian cities, without altogether losing its 
civic freedom, is made politically dependent. Sparta is 
the head of a confederacy to which Corinth, Sicyon, 
Aegina, Megara, and all the other Dorian states, except 
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Argos, belong. It was not exactly a formal league, as 
there were neither regular meetings nor a definite con- 
stitution; but it was effective for practical purposes, 
since it could be counted on to act whenever occasion 
arose. And outside this informal Peloponnesian alliance 
the prestige of Sparta was such that everywhere her place 
was cheerfully acknowledged to be first. This was not 
merely respect for Sparta’s military strength, though that 
was looked upon as wellnigh invincible. It was also 
spontaneous homage to certain excellences which other 
Greeks discerned in Spartan institutions. 


The Spartiatae and Sparta.—Not all the free inhabitants 
of the Laconian land were Spartans. The Spartan name 
belonged only to the ruling caste, the Spartiates (Spar- 
tiatae), or Dorian conquerors of pure blood, who lived in 
the five open villages, which made up the city of Sparta, 
in that part of the long Eurotas valley which in Achaean 
times had been ‘hollow Lacedaemon.’ The Eurotas 
valley is one of the most fertile parts of Greece; the 
scenery on all sides is magnificent. All along its western 
edge soars the mighty wall of Taygetus. The famous 
river is broad, but usually very shallow and divided by 
sandbanks into several streams.? It was the boast of 
the Spartans that their city needed no walls: the valour 
of her children was defence enough. Yet these Spartiates 
cannot at any time have been very numerous. It is 
doubtful if they ever numbered more than ten thousand 


1“ Sparta has the finest situation of any town in Greece. It lies in 
the middle of the plain, which is equalled only by that of Messenia 
for the luxuriance of its vegetation ; while on the W. rises the majestic 
range of Taygetus more than 7000 ft. above the plain, and sloping 
steeply down to the plain-level.... Sparta is surrounded by luxuriant 
groves of oranges, figs, mulberries, dlives and other fruit-trees. Beneath 
the trees corn and fruit and vegetables are grown, especially melons 
and pumpkins of excellent quality and enormous size.” A Handbook 
of Greece, published for the Admiralty by H.M. Stationery Office, 
pp. 465 and 466. 

2**The Eurotas at Sparta, with a bed from 200 to 300 yds. wide, 
flows in several strearas and the sandbanks between them are covered 
with oleanders. In the height of summer the river is not more than a 
foot deep. It floods in winter and is then often unfordable.”” Ib. p. 466. 


P 
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fighting men.!' The military force of the Spartan state 
was, however, very much larger. For the free Dorians 
of the rest of Laconia, who were not of Spartan race and 
who greatly outnumbered the Spartans, also furnished 
heavy-armed troops, and these fought alongside the 
Spartans, and in the wars of Sparta are usually included 
with them under the wider name Lacedaemonians. These 
other Dorians, who were called Perioeci, or Out-dwellers, 
had no share in the government, but do not seem to have 
resented this exclusion from political life, and throughout 
the period of Spartan greatness were in fighting value 
little below the Spartans themselves. Of light-armed 
troops, too, the Spartans could get as many as they 
chose from among their Helots. Yet how these ten 
thousand. or less, Spartans controlled so large a subject 
population, partly free, partly held down in bitter servi- 
tude—and withal made for themselves so great a name— 
remains a marvel. 


The Spartan Government.—Outwardly the Lacedae- 
monian state retained down into the times of history a 
close likeness to that heroic polity we find in Homer ; 
Kings, Boule, and Agora (pp. 219 and 220 above). But at 
Sparta in historical times there were always two kings 
representing two distinct royal houses, co-equal in dignity ; 
and the kingly power had come to be little more than 
hereditary leadership in war.2, The Boule at Sparta was 
called the Gerusia (Council of the Aged), and consisted of 
the two kings and twenty-eight councillors, all of noble 
family, and all over sixty years of age. The Spartan 
Agora was called the Apella. All Spartiate warriors on 
reaching the age of thirty had the right of voting in the 
Apella. It met once a month: its powers were to elect 
magistrates and vote on questions of peace and war. 
But the real power at Sparta was vested in a board of 
five magistrates, called Hphors. The Ephors were elected 

1 Aristotle in the Politics (ii. 9. 17) is our authority for this estimate 
of 10,000 as a possible maximum. 


*“ This form of Kingship may be described as nothing more than 
an absolute and perpetual generalship.” Ar, Pol. iii. 14. 4 (Weldon). 
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freely by the Apella and held office for one year. They 
had almost unlimited disciplinary authority over other 
Spartans ; they were an effective check on kings and 
magistrates at home, and controlled Spartan policy 
abroad. On them chiefly depended the maintenance 
of the institutions which gave Sparta her unique 
character. , 


Spartan Institutions—Sparta has given us a word 
which has a recognized meaning in English, when we 
speak of Spartan fare, Spartan discipline, Spartan endur- 
ance: but there was more in Spartan customs than mere 
hardness. What most impressed the other Greeks in 
Spartan institutions was the consistency with which every 
detail was directed to one end, and that the welfare of 
the state. This-welfare, too, must be understood, not 
in the narrowest sense of self-preservation only, though 
that necessarily had a good deal to do with it (for the 
Spartans lived armed in the midst of a subject popula- 
tion, once warlike, and many times more numerous than 
themselves), but in the sense also of worthy living. 
Narrow as it was in some respects, the Spartan life and 
discipline commanded admiration. The discipline was 
hard and painful, but the Spartan was intensely proud 
of it, and other men regarded it with approving wonder. 
The Spartan led a dedicated life all his days from infancy 
to old age. His life was not his own; it did not belong 
to family or clan: first and last it was the state’s. There- 
fore even from birth his relation to the state must be 
considered. No weakly man-child might be reared. The 
new-born babe was carried before a board of elders and 
must pass a test of bodily fitness before it was permitted 
to live. At seven years of age he was taken from his 
parents, and his regular education began in the great 
state school along with other boys of the true Spartan 
breed. This schooling lasted up to the age of twenty, 
and was a strenuous process, mainly physical and martial. 
“Of reading and writing, they learned only enough to 
serve their turn; all the rest of their training was 
calculated to make them obey commands well, endure 
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hardships, and conquer in battle.” 1 Plentiful exercise, diet 
plain and limited, sparse clothing, common dormitories 
where the boy must not merely make the bed he slept 
on but gather materials for it from the riverside, games 
that were like battles and fagging for their elders. ‘ Very 
like our English Public Schools,’ is the natural comment ! 
And so it was. The limited diet the Spartan boys were 
expected to supplement—in this unlike Public School 
boys—by stealing, how and whence they could. To 
steal successfully was no fault; but to be caught trying 
to steal entailed a flogging, not for dishonesty, but for 
‘slackness.? The boys had their own leaders. “ The 
boy who excelled in judgment and was most courageous 
in fighting was made captain of his company: on him 
the rest all kept their eyes, obeying his orders and sub- 
mitting to his punishments, so that their boyish training 
was a practice of obedience.” * Above these ‘ prefects,’ 
and in general charge of the training, were young men 
called Hzrens, that is, the men between twenty and 
thirty years of age. And over all was a ‘ Director,’ of 
noble birth and high character, under whose supervision 
the best conducted and most warlike of the Eirens super- 
intended the training. When a boy was twenty he 
became an Eiren himself, and then his duties were military 
training, hunting excursions over the lonely heights of 
Taygetus, superintendence of his juniors in the state 
school, and sometimes employment on secret service. 
This last necessitated expeditions into rough and out-of- 
the-way places to observe the behaviour of the Helots 
(who always needed to be watched), and pick off any 
that seemed likely to prove dangerous. At thirty years 
Hirens were admitted to the full rights of Spartan citizen- 


1 Plutarch, Lycurgus, 16 (B. Perrin in the Loeb Classical Library, 
p- 257). 

2“ This eiren, then, a youth of twenty years, commands his sub- 
ordinates in their mimic battles, and indoors makes them servé him 


at his meals. He commissions the larger ones to fetch wood, and the 
smaller ones potherbs.” Lycurgus, 17 (L.C.L. pp. 259 and 261). 


§ Lycurgus, L.C.L. p. 257. 
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ship and were called Peers. Every ‘peer’ had assigned: 
to him one of the estates or ‘lots’ which had been set 
apart for the maintenance of the ruling caste: he and 
his household were supported from the produce of these 
lands which were cultivated by Helots ; the Helots might 
make all they could after providing the state portion for 
their lord. Often the young Spartan had been married, 
but it was only now that he possessed a home of his own. 
Though a free man of ripe age, he was no more free than 
before to live a soft life or do as he pleased. The service 
of the state claimed him as much as ever; he was a 
soldier of Sparta ; and even if there was no war, he must 
keep in strict military-training. There was no exemption 
from these obligations: not only must he take exercise 
and drill with the men of his battalion, but he must dine 
every day at his mess. These common messes were one 
of the most characteristic of Spartan institutions. The 
messes were small, averaging fifteen members to a mess ; 
they were formed by common agreement ; and, to ensure 
that the members were congenial to each other, there 
was a system of black-balling. Military service con- 
tinued all through a man’s life until he was sixty, when 
the obligation ceased. ‘“‘ No man was allowed to live 
as he pleased,” writes Plutarch, “ but in their city, as in 
a military encampment, they always had a prescribed 
regimen and employment in public service, considering 
that they belonged entirely to their country and not to 
themselves.”’1 The cult of ‘comfort’ had no part in 
their lives, nor were they out to ‘have a good time.’ 
Certainly of the Spartan, if of any one, it was true, that 
“to scorn delights and live laborious days’ was the 
watchword of his life. So much was this so that a real 
campaign was to him a holiday. “‘ Their bodily exercises 
were less rigorous during their campaigns, and in other 
ways their young warriors were allowed a regimen which 
was less curtailed and rigid, so that they were the only 
men in the world with whom war brought a respite in 
the training for war.” 2 At sixty at last they were free 
1 Lycurgus, 24 (L.C.L. p. 279). 2 Lycurgus, 22 (L.C.L. p. 275). 
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of all this, and then the highest ambition of the Spartan 
was to become a member of the Gerusia. 

A Spartan had not much home life, it will be seen (he 
always ‘dined out’); but the home life he enjoyed was, 
perhaps, all the more valued for these enforced absences. 
At all events women were held more in honour at Sparta 
than in any other Greek state, and they had more liberty. 
Spartan women made good mothers: Spartan nurses 
were in demand in other parts of Greece. The State 
concerned itself also about health exercises for women, 
because they were to be the mothers of Spartans. 


Lycurgus.—This peculiar social system, which made 
Sparta unlike any other society before or since, was 
regarded in after time as the work of Lycurgus. Lycurgus, 
tradition said, was the younger son of a Spartan king of 
the house of Procles and guardian for his nephew, Chari- 
laus. At that time government was very weak in 
Lacedaemon and great lawlessness prevailed: it was the 
most ill-governed state in Greece. Lycurgus was greatly 
troubled at this disorder and sought a cure in a deeply 
religious spirit. He claimed that his ordinances had the 
approval of the Delphic god and persuaded his country- 
men to adopt them, though they involved the recon- 
stitution of the whole political and social order. He 
believed that most evils in a state arise from covetousness 
and out of the inequalities of property that result from 
money-making, and his chief aim was the creation of a 
stable governing order by removing all temptations to 
the acquisition of riches. Accordingly he reserved for 
the state the whole of the cultivated land in Laconia. 
One portion of this land he divided up into small estates 
for the benefit of the Spartiate families of pure Dorian 
blood. The rest of the land was left to the free Dorian 
settlers in other parts of Lacedaemon and Messenia, the 
Perioeci (above, p. 226). Only the Spartiates were 
citizens of Sparta, and it is only to these Spartiatae that 
the full Lycurgean discipline applied. The aim was to 
preserve the Spartiatae, who were the governing class 
and the flower of Lacedaemonian military strength, in 
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the highest state of efficiency. To this end all the cor- 
rupting influences of wealth were to be kept from them. 
The-system of Lycurgus, therefore, aimed directly at the 
prevention of softness and luxury. The ‘ peers’ were 
all provided amply with the prime necessaries of life 
. from the produce of their estates, which were worked 
entirely by Helots. They were a military caste. National 
defence was their profession and they could have no 
other. They were expressly forbidden to engage in trade 
or any other occupation. The gathering of riches was 
further made impossible by prohibiting the use of gold 
and silver money, and permitting only an iron coinage 
of so little value and such ponderous weight that a waggon 
and a yoke of oxen were required to move fifty pounds 
worth of it from.one place to another, and a large store- 
room was needed to keep it in. The institution of the 
common messes was effective against any temptation to 
over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table. A Spartan 
peer was not only required by law to dine at his mess, 
but expressly forbidden to dine at home as weil. Luxury 
in the home was further checked by the ordinance that 
no tools might be used in the building of a house but 
the axe and the saw, the practical meaning of which 
was that a Spartan gentleman’s house must be a log- 
cabin. 


Alleviations.—This seems, and was, a hard regime. It 
was alleviated by the simple but solid comfort com- 
patible with a log-cabin (as proved in British colonies), 
and by the spirit of good comradeship which was culti- 
vated in a Spartan mess. The Spartan black broth and 
barley bread, and figs, and cheese, were seasoned by 
jest and song; and though Spartans were famous for 
the brevity of their speech, their sayings were remem- 
bered as pointed and pithy. At the boys’ meals verbal 
‘ragging’ appears to have been not only permitted but 
encouraged. Nor are the Spartans to be thought of as 
altogether rude and uncultivated. Boys, we have seen, 
were at least taught to read and write. Music and poetry 
had a part in their lives. Tyrtaeus and Aleman were 
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famous Spartan poets. Aleman claimed for Lace- 
daemon : 


‘“‘ Flourish there both the spear of the brave and the Muse’s clear 
message, 
Justice, too, walks the broad streets.”’ } 


And Pindar sings of Sparta : 


““' There are councils of Elders, 
And young men’s conquering spears, 
And dances, the Muse, and joyousness.”’ 1 


The Spartan Ideal.—It is plain on the surface that the 
whole Spartan system aimed at military efficiency and 
subordinated everything else to it. Plato says this of 
the Spartan polity, and so does Aristotle; and they 
make it ground of blame. So to train the men of Sparta 
that they should prevail over their enemies in battle was 
certainly the aim, and it was very successfully attained. 
But it is only fair to the Spartans to recognize that 
victory in war was only part of the aim. The aim of 
the Spartan system was good citizenship, the perfect 
state as the Spartan law-giver conceived it. Order and 
self-control and manly valour were to be its characteristics.” 
This moral quality may be seen plainly in the Spartan 
military temper. Whatever faults the Spartan state had, 
it was not militarist. It did not pursue war for war’s 
sake. Rather of the two the Spartans were slow in 
entering upon war. ‘Their policy, as we meet it in history, 
is notoriously hesitating and backward. They practised 
war in peace to avoid war. In actual battle the temper 
of the Spartan warrior was remarkably calm and self- 
restrained. They had no admiration for the Berserker’s 
fury. Before they joined battle their king offered sacrifice 
to the Muses, ‘‘ reminding his warriors, as it would seem, 
of their training, and of the firm decisions they had made, 
in order that they might be prompt to face the dread 
issue, and might perform such martial deeds as would be 


1 From the Loeb translation of Phutarch’s Lycurgus, Ch. 21, p. 273. 
* Miller, Dorians, Book III. ch. i. 10, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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worthy of some record.”’! They were moderate in 
victory. ‘When they had conquered and routed an 
enemy, they pursued him far enough to make their 
victory secure by his flight, and then at once retired, 
thinking it ignoble and unworthy of a Hellene to hew men 
to pieces who had given up the fight and abandoned the 
field.” ? War had a religious value for them ; they went 
into battle as to a festival. ‘‘ And when at last they were 
drawn up in battle array and the enemy was at hand, the 
king sacrificed the customary she-goat, commanded all the 
warriors to set garlands upon their heads, and ordered the 
pipers to pipe the strains of the hymn to Castor ; then he 
himself led off in a marching paean, and it was a sight 
equally grand and terrifying when they marched in step 
with the rhythm. of the flute, without any gap in their 
line of battle, and with no confusion in their souls, but 
calmly and cheerfully moving with the strains of their 
hymn into the deadly fight. Neither fear nor excessive 
fury is likely to possess men so disposed, but rather a 
firm purpose full of hope and courage, believing as they 
do that Heaven is their ally.” ® 

There is another side to all this. The Spartan ideal 
was narrow ; it left out of account much that is best in 
human nature. Science had no part in it, and art very 
little. Spartan-institutions were not fitted for the more 
spacious world into which, through their very efficacy, 
Sparta was drawn. But to the actual circumstances of 
the Peloponnesus in the centuries with which Greek 
history begins they were admirably adapted, and to 


1 Plutarch, Lycurgus, 21, pp. 273 and 275 (L.C.L.). 

2 Plutarch, Lycurgus, 22 (L.C.L. p. 277). 

3 Tb, 22 (L.C.L. pp. 275 and 277). 

4 Archaeological investigation on the site of Sparta (and this investi- 
gation was undertaken and carried out by the British School at Athens 
between 1906 and 1910) shows that in quite early times Sparta was as 
forward in the arts as any part of Greece, and that art declined there 
from the time when the Lycurgean discipline was established. ‘‘ Within 
a generation of the division of the land,” says Arnold Toynbee (Journal 
of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, vol. xxxiii. p. 262. n.), 
** Spartan art was dead.” 
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them Sparta owed her position and prestige in the fifth 
century. There was in them, too, an informing spirit 
peculiarly Dorian and Hellenic. The Dorian genius has 
made two notable contributions to the world’s treasure 
of things beautiful—the Doric temple and the ‘ Doric 
lay.’ In the Spartan life and discipline, as described by 
Plutarch, we may recognize a kinship to each of these. 


2. ATHENS. 


The history of Athens had been very different. The 
Athenians took a great pride in thinking of themselves 
as children of the soil, ‘ autochthones,’ not immigrants ; 
and at one time their nobles wore golden grasshoppers 
in their hair in token of this claim. Attica does indeed 
seem to have escaped the stream of Dorian invasion, 
partly because Attica lies a little off the main route for 
a march through the Isthmus into the Peloponnese, and 
the land was not rich enough to tempt an invader to 
turn aside in that direction ; partly, perhaps, also through 
a certain aptness of the inhabitants for defending what 
was their own. We hear something of the repulse of 
two attempted invasions; one of Boeotians from the 
north successfully stopped by the hero Melanthus, a 
descendant of Nestor of Pylus! and an Achaean refugee 
from Messenia, who slew the Boeotian leader in single 
combat and subsequently became king of Athens: the 
other from the south after the Dorian conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus, in which Codrus, the son of Melanthus, saved 
the country by the sacrifice of his life. But for the very 
reason of this comparative immunity from disturbance 
from without, Attica became a refuge for fugitives from 
the conquered Peloponnese (as for the Neleids from 
Messenia, of whom Melanthus was one), and in this way 
received a considerable accession of population. This, 
in turn, led to emigration.?- The bands of adventurers, 


1 See Ch. VII. p. 137; cf. Ch. V. p. 82. 
* Thucydides says: “for the most influential men of the other parts 
of Hellas, when they were driven out of their own countries by war or 
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who under leaders of the house of Codrus founded the 
Ionian cities in Asia Minor, started from Attica, and in 
after time -their descendants looked on Athens as their 
mother-city (metropolis). 


Attica and the Synoecia.—At some early time, but 
whether before or after the Dorian invasion we have no 
means of knowing, all Attica had been united into a 
single city-state, so that Athens and Attica were coin- 
cident. We are definitely told that this had been brought 
about by the formal union of a number of separate com- 
munes or townships—tradition gave the number as 
twelve ; and the memory of this event was kept alive 
by the celebration of a festival at Athens called the 
Synoecia, or ‘Joining of households.’ There were in 
historical times other surviving traces of an earlier 
political condition in which Attica was divided up into 
several petty communities and groups of villages, each 
with its own government and practically an independent 
city-state. Marathon with three other villages formed a 
“tetrapolis,’ and we read of war between Athens and 
Eleusis. If we look into the map of Attica, we see how 
the Attic peninsula has on a small scale all the features 
we noticed in Chapter II. as characterizing Hellas as a 
whole. There are the flat plains encompassed by high 
mountains: there are the limestone hills, sometimes 
rising in single isolated heights (as Lycabettus and the 
Acropolis rock), sometimes extended in ridges many 
miles long (like Hymettus and Mount Aegaleos), and 
covering all the land to the north and north-east in the 
great barrier ranges of Cithaeron and Parnes, and the 
widely extended hill region which culminates in the shapely 
marble summit of Pentelicus. The plains of Athens and 
Eleusis are naturally marked out among these mountains 


sedition, resorted to Athens as being a firmly settled community, and, 

becorning citizens, from ‘the very earliest times made the city still 

greater in the number of its inhabitants; so that Attica proved too 

small to hold them, and therefore the Athenians eventually sent out 

colonies even to Ionia.” I. ii. translated by C. Foster Smith (L.C.L. 
pp. 5 and 7.) 
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as the areas of separate city-states. Aphidna, the Tetra- 
polis and Acharnae (that famous deme of later time), 
though not to the same extent physically separate, 
occupy well-defined areas. The extensive midland region 
to the south, known as Mesogaia, an elevated plain of 
varying level reaching from sea to sea, never formed a 
single political whole, but the townships Brauron, Prasiae, 
Thoricus, on its eastern side, were also once independent 
civic communities. The union of all these and others in 
Athens as the one common ‘ polis’ was conceived in later 
times as the work of Theseus. It consisted, as Thucy- 
dides says, in abolishing the separate councils and magis- 
tracies which they had possessed, and combining all, with 
equal rights, in the one common government of Athens. 
The people of Attica ceased to be citizens of Aphidna, 
Eleusis or Brauron : all alike became citizens of Athens. 
Attica formed one large city*state. A similar tendency 
to the union of a number of small civic communities in 
a greater Polis is discernible in other parts of Greece ; 
for instance, in Boeotia.! In Attica alone did it end in 
perfect unification. Had there been no union of Attica 
in Athens, had all these petty states kept their autonomy, 
the history of Attica, we may safely say, would never 
have been worth the telling. 


The Soil and the Atmosphere.—Because of its pre- 
vailingly mountainous character, Attica was far from 
being naturally a fertile country. The greater part of 
its surface is bare rock incapable of cultivation, and of 
the area fit for cultivation the soil is generally thin and 
light—except in the plains of Athens and Eleusis. Thucy- 
dides actually attributes to the poverty of the soil Attica’s 
freedom from invasion. Further, because the soil was 
not rich enough to support a large population by agri- 
culture alone, a class grew up interested in maritime 


1 Even Sparta had a synoecia of a sort in her early history, com- 
parable to the union of Rome and Alba Longa in Roman history ; and 
it is thought that her two royal houses, and co-equal kings, were a 
consequence of this union. But it was & union of a different character 
from the Synoecia of Attica. 
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enterprise. This was specially in the strip of coast on 
either side of Attica leading down to Cape Sunium, called 
Paralia or the sea-coast. One other physical feature is 
of importance. The visitor to Athens to-day, at least 
in spring and early summer, can confirm all that ancient 
writers say in praise of the climate. There is a lightness 
and briskness in the air which exhilarates all who breathe 
it ; and in the soft brilliance of the atmosphere objects 
appear with a peculiar beauty. The Athenians them- 
selves ascribed to the influence of air and climate the 
keenness of their own intelligence: it was the fashion to 
contrast it with the heavy stolidity of the Boeotians. 
Milton combines these physical characteristics in his 
description of Athens in Paradise Regained, as a city 


** Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil.” 


Change from Kingship.-In early times Athens like 
other Hellenic lands had kings to rule over it. It is 
probable that the Synoecia took place under kingly rule. 
But very early the power of the nobles, called in Attica 
Eupatridae, put limits to the king’s authority, and there 
was a gradual change from monarchy to aristocracy. 
The legend ran that after Codrus no kings reigned at 
Athens, because no one was thought worthy to succeed 
a king who had so nobly sacrificed his life for his country. | 
This is not a very likely story. It is certain, however, 
that by the eighth century the kingly power had become 
much diminished, and the functions of kingship were 
shared among three magistrates, one of whom still bore 
the name of king, though he was the least influential of 
the three. The other two were the Polemarch (War- 
ruler) and the Archon, or Governor. The polemarch was 
the earlier instituted, we are told, because even while 
the kings had the sovereign power a king might have 
small talent for war and then a military leader was 
wanted to take his place. Some time later the Archon 
was substituted for the king as head of the state, and 
thenceforward archon became the title of the chief magis- 

EBook WV.) 239) 
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trates at Athens. The archon was elected instead of 
succeeding to the throne by hereditary right: but, at 
first, choice was limited to members of the house of 
Codrus, and the archon once chosen ruled to the end of 
_his life. Some time later the period of office was limited 
to ten years; a new archon was elected decennially. 
This change (according to tradition) came in the middle 
of the eighth century. Seventy years later (the tradi- 
tional date is 683) the archonship became annual. Finally 
six more archons, called Thesmothetae (judgment- 
deliverers), were appointed to preside over: the adminis- 
tration of justice, so that the whole number of archons 
was nine. The real sovereignty, however, seems to have 
passed to the Areopagus or State Council, doubtless the 
representative of the Council of Elders with which Homer 
makes us familiar, but possessing a character and powers 
developed in course of time at Athens.t This Council of 
the Areopagus was the one permanent authority in the 
state. It was a venerable body wielding a strong religious 
influence and respected as guardian of the laws and the 
constitution. It exercised judicial powers of wide range, 
having a recognized right to call to account any and all 
who transgressed against the weal of the body politic. 
All who sat in this Council of the Areopagus were members 
for life and they all came from the noble Eupatrid families. 
After a time the rule prevailed that the archons when 
their year of office was over became as a matter of course 
members of the Areopagus. The archons were by law 
always Eupatrids and were elected by Eupatrids. Athens 
was a strict aristocracy. 


Rule of the Eupatrids.—This exclusive aristocracy 
appears to have governed Attica undisturbed through 
the greater part of the seventh century. Yet all was 
not well with the state. There was nothing to check 
the power of the nobles, who were the chief landowners 
and the only wealthy class. The unprivileged commons 
naturally resented this, and there was much discontent 


1 To be distinguished from Solon’s Council of Four Hundred, changed 
subsequently into the Council of Five Hundred. See below, p. 251; 
ef. p. 246. 
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aggravated by economic causes. For the land of Attica 
was, as we have seen (above, p. 237), no land of teeming 
fertility like ancient Babylonia or the valleys along the 
coast of Asia Minor, or even as Boeotia and Thessaly. 
Except in the plain of Eleusis and the plain of Athens, 
the soil was light and gave no rich reward to the culti- 
vator. Attica could not support a large population, and 
as the population increased the pressure on the land 
became great. Some relief had been obtained by the 
emigration which had peopled part of the Asiatic coast 
of the Aegean with Ionian colonies. But when this 
emigration ceased, the same causes, continuing, produced 
pressure on the land and poverty, with their natural accom- 
paniment the indebtedness of the peasantry. Now the 
laws of Athens regarding debt in the seventh century 
B.C., like those of early Rome, were cruelly hard. The 
law was made by the Eupatrid landowners and _per- 
mitted, if it did not compel, the distressed cultivator to 
offer his own body, or the bodies of his children, as 
security for his debt. If he failed to repay what he 
owed, his children, his wife and finally he himself might 
be sold as slaves. Towards the close of the seventh 
century this had become a very great evil. The pea- 
santry were groaning under the tyranny of the rich 
landowners, who were the sole governing class, and the 
oppression had become unbearable. What profit was it 
that there were no serfs in Attica by right of conquest, 
if the free population were fast being reduced to a state 
of slavery through the laws of debt ? Partial efforts had 
been made towards the end of the seventh century to 
remedy these grievances by legislation associated with 
the name of Draco.t_ Draco extended political rights to 
all citizens who were able to serve as hoplites: that 
meant who were rich enough to provide at their own 
expense the arms and equipment of heavy-armed soldiers. 


' Draco’s principal work was to put the existing laws into written 
form so that people might know what the law was, but the laws of 
that day were so harsh that Draco’s name has become a synonym of 
severity in a judge. In later times an orator once said that Draco’s 
laws were “‘ written not in ink, but in blood,” 
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Twelve years earlier, about 630, a wealthy Eupatrid 
named Cylon, who had gained popularity by winning an 
Olympic victory for Athens, had seized the Acropolis 
and attempted to make himself despot. The attempt 
was a failure, but it left a painful mark on Athenian 
history through acts of sacrilege which attended its 
Suppression. A number of Cylon’s partizans surrendered 
—when their plight was already desperate—on a promise 
that their lives should be spared. In spite of this promise 
they were most of them killed on the way down from 
the Acropolis, some at the very altar of the Holy god- 
desses (the Erinyes or Furies), which stood by the way- 
side. Horror seized the people when the enormity of 
this sacrilege was realized, and of this Cylon’s party took 
advantage. Megacles, of the rival house of Alcmaeon, 
one of the wealthiest of the Eupatrid families, was held 
accountable. After a period of fear and strife which: 
lasted several years, the Alemaeonidae were brought to 
trial before a court specially constituted for the purpose 
and found guilty. Megacles and all his house were 
declared accursed: the living were banished, and the 
dead who had died since the sacrilege were taken from 
their graves and cast beyond the borders of Attica. The 
Alemaeonidae came back to all their former wealth and 
influence a generation later, but the memory of the 
sacrilege and of the curse remained to trouble Athens 
throughout all the most memorable period of her history.} 


Solon.—Draco’s legislation had failed to remove 
political discontents, and it had not touched the great 
social and economic evil of the indebtedness of the 
peasantry. Many of them had been reduced to the 
condition of serfs: many had been sold into slavery 
beyond the borders of Attica. The great majority of the 
free were still without any political rights at all. The 
discontent was not only loud, it was dangerous. The 
people were clamouring for a redistribution of lands. 

1 The Spartans used it to demand the expulsion of the Alemaeonidae, 


including their leader, Cleisthenes, in 508 (see below, p. 250); and again 
in 432 against Pericles, who was an Alemaeonid on his mother’s side. 
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The nobles were fearing an outbreak. The whole state 
of things was critical, and no man could foresee the end. 
Athens was fortunate in finding a man who through his 
strength of character and complete integrity of purpose 
was able to guide her to a safe way through. This was 
Solon, the son of Execestides, an Athenian of the 
highest birth ; for he was not only a Eupatrid, but of 
the very lineage of Codrus. The property he should have 
inherited had been diminished by his father’s generosity 
in helping friends in distress. Solon, therefore, became 
a merchant, and in that calling (not at that time held in 
any disesteem at Athens) gathered wide experience and 
a moderate fortune. As a young man he had won dis- 
tinction by the part he played in recovering for Athens 
the island of Salamis, of which the Megarians had dis- 
possessed her.t Through this public service and through 
his reputation for practical sagacity he was well thought 
of by all classes ; and in 594, when the tension between 
nobles and people was at its worst, a proposal was made 
that Solon should be elected to the archonship and 
invested with extraordinary powers as mediator and 
legislator. 

Solon’s Picture of his Times.—We are helped in a 
remarkable way to an understanding of Solon’s times 
and of the troubles he had to adjust by certain poems 
of his, passages from which have fortunately been pre- 
served by later writers. These verses form true con- 
temporary documents—full two thousand five hundred 
years old: in reading them we see with his eyes the 
evils of his day and realize what he tried to do. These 
are a few of the verses in which he describes the greed 
and hardness of heart of the ruling caste and the sufferings 
of the people : 

“Our Hee through their foolishness will bring down to the 
dust 

Our glorious city, while they put in riches all their trust. 

The people’s leaders’ minds are set upon unrighteousness ; 

But their presumptuous pride will bring themselves to sore 

distress. : : : : 
1 See below, pp. 252 and 253. 
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For when prosperity runs high, indulgence fathereth pride : 
They spare not sacred things, the public plunder they divide, 
Robbing the state on every hand.... 


And many an honest yeoman, while these woes afflict the land, 
Is carried off a bondsman slave to some far foreign strand, 
Sold like a chattel for his debts, with shameful fetters bound.” 4 


In the verses of another poem he appeals to Mother 
Earth to testify how truly he has fulfilled his promise to 
free her from the burden of the mortgage pillars which 
recorded the peasants’ indebtedness, and has redeemed 
many of his countrymen from slavery. 


“Thou, when slow time brings justice in its train, 
O mighty mother of the Olympian gods, 
Dark Earth, thou best canst witness, from whose breast 
I swept the pillars broad-cast planted there, 
And made thee free, who hadst been slave of yore. 
And many a man whom fraud or law had sold 
Far from his god-built land, an outcast slave, 
I brought again to Athens ; yea, and some, 
Exiles from home through debt’s oppressive load, 
Speaking no more the dear Athenian tongue, 
But wandering far and wide, I brought again ; 
And those that here in vilest slavery 
Crouched ’neath a master’s frown, I set them free. 
Thus might and right were yoked in harmony, 
Since by the force of law I won my ends 
And kept my promise.”’ 2 


The Seisachtheia.—The means by which Solon accom- 
plished what he here claims were, firstly, that he put an 
end once and for all to the wickedness of using human 
flesh and blood as security for debt by making such 
contracts illegal; and, secondly, that he repaired as far 
as possible the wrongs of the past by a measure appro- 
priately called the Seisachtheia, or ‘‘ Shaking-off of 
burdens.” This celebrated measure, much praised in 
antiquity, was simply a general cancellation of debts. 


1 Solon, Fragment 13, Ml. 5-8, 11-13 and 25-28. 
2 Quoted Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 12; Sir Frederic Kenyon’s 
translation, pp. 19 and 20. 
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Aristotle, the philosopher, a very sober and trustworthy 
authority, plainly calls it ‘‘a cancelling of debts both 
private and public.” 1 It is recorded moreover that the 
rich lost much good money by it. It was certainly a 
notable interference with the rights of property, such as 
could rarely be justified, but which, in the judgment of 
most ancient writers, had a justification in the circum- 
stances of Solon’s time. The state was very sick; the 
condition of the whole class of cultivators was hopeless 
unless they were released from debt and started clear 
again. It was no time for half measures: Solon had the 
merit of going to the root of the trouble, and it was 
apparently accepted by the nobles as the lesser of two 
evils. It was at least preferable to what the people 
demanded and the nobles were dreading, a redistribution 
of land. Moreover, Solon’s expedient was justified by 
success. What he did in the year 594 did not need to 
be done at Athens again. Political disputes and faction 
strife there were to be again soon enough: there was no 
recrudescence of this trouble of peasant indebtedness. 


Solon’s Constitution.—The other side of Solon’s work 
was to make changes in the political constitution of 
Athens which caused him to be regarded afterwards as 
the founder of the Athenian democracy. He modified 
the existing constitution by giving a definite, though a 
strictly moderate, share of political rights to all free 
citizens, even to the poorest. Again what he did can 
best be described in his own words : 


“*T gave to the mass of the people such rank as befitted their need, 
I took not away their honour, and I granted naught to their 
greed ; 
While those who were rich in power, who in wealth were 
glorious and great, 
I bethought me that naught should befall them unworthy their 
splendour and state ; 
So I stood with my shield outstretched, and both were safe in 
its sight, 
{ And I would not that either should triumph, when the triumph 
was not with the right.” * 
1 Aristotle on The Constitution of Athens, 6. 
* Quoted Aristotle, Constitution of Athens ; Kenyon, p. 18. 
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Solon’s attempt to effect a political settlement was to 
apportion privileges among four classes of citizens dis- 
tinguished according to their means of serving the state. 
These classes apparently already existed at the time for 
the purposes of taxation and state service. The wealthiest 
called by the high-sounding name of ‘ Pentakosio- 
medimni ”’ (which, however, only means “ Five hundred 
measure-men ”’), were the large landed proprietors whose 
revenues reached a minimum of five hundred measures 1} 
in corn and wine and oil. Next came the Hippeis, or 
Knights (so called because they could keep a horse for 
mounted war-service), who had at least three hundred 
measures ; after these came the Zeugitae, or Yoke-men, 
small farmers who ploughed with a yoke of oxen, and 
whose income must be at least two hundred measures. 
From these three classes all state officials must be chosen, 
the highest officials from the highest class only. Outside 
these three propertied classes were all the people, free 
cultivators and free craftsmen, who had little property 
_or none at all. Under Solon’s constitution these ‘ Thetes,’ 
as all were called whose income was less than two hundred 
measures, for the first time received substantial political 
recognition. They were not eligible for any public office, 
but they had two important rights. Firstly, they had 
the right of voting in the Ecclesia, or general Assembly 
of citizens, and hence now took part in the elections to 
all state offices. Secondly, they were admitted on equal 
terms to the new law courts which Solon instituted. 
These were the dicasteries, courts in which the judges 
(dicasts) were just groups of citizens selected out of the 
body of the people.” This latter was a most important 
right and in its ultimate effect extremely democratic, 
since it made everyone, the high and noble as well as 
the commonalty, subject to the jurisdiction of the people. 


1 A medimnus= 12 gallons or 48 quarts. 


2 These dicasts were judges with full powers, who not only gave their 
verdict as our jurors do, but pronounced sentence as well. In number, 
tco, they were many more than twelve: five hundred was no unusual 
number. 
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Solon’s Work as a whole.—Solon further connected the 
Council, or Boule, with the four ancient tribes into which 
the families of the nobility were aggregated by enacting 
that a hundred councillors should be elected by each 
tribe. The archons were to be chosen by lot out of 
forty candidates nominated by the tribes, ten from each. 
Here, too, we may see made good Solon’s claim to have 
effected a moderate settlement. But in the political 
sphere his work was a beginning, not an ending. He 
had started Athens on a course of democratical develop- 
ment which continued after him, till all class privileges 
were abolished and Athens became the complete demo- 
cracy. Solon also enacted a milder code of laws to 
supersede Draco’s, and these were transcribed for all 
men to see on tablets which revolved in wooden frames. 
Many of these laws, recorded in Plutarch’s Life of Solon, 
are curious. One, in particular, is worth recalling. 
Solon enacted that at a time of civil strife every citizen 
was required to take sides definitely, under penalty of 
the forfeiture of all political rights if he failed to do so. 

Solon’s legislation, though it did much to satisfy the 
aspirations of the people and has earned enduring approval, 
naturally roused a great deal of opposition and discontent 
at the time. For this and other reasons Solon, after 
laying down his office, left Athens and went travelling 
for some years. His work was done. His praise is 
that he discharged a very difficult and responsible 
task with scrupulous moderation and_ single-minded 
regard for the public good. Many of his friends, 
he tells us, counted him no better than a fool for not 
seizing despotic power, when he had it practically within 
his grasp. Quite surely Solon might, had he chosen, 
have made himself tyrant of Athens—as Pisistratus did 
thirty years later. He preferred the part of true 
patriotism without self-seeking, and he has his reward 
in the fair fame that keeps his name illustrious. There 
is no more gracious character in Greek history. And as 
Solon was not only a statesman and a-patriot, but a 
poet and thinker also, we know him as we know few 
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men who lived two thousand five hundred years ago. 
He speaks directly to us in the words of his poems, which 
are largely autobiographical. 


The ‘Tyranny’ of Pisistratus and his Sons.—Solon’s 
work was in part completely successful. As we have 
seen, it cured the social troubles he was primarily called 
on to deal with. Attic peasants were never again over- 
whelmed with debt, still less sold into slavery.!. But it 
failed either to end party strife at Athens or to satisfy 
the political aspirations of the people. As soon almost 
as Solon had laid down his office, party conflicts broke’ 
out again with fresh violence. The parties which emerge 
have significant names, indicating that the interests in 
conflict were largely regional, corresponding to the 
natural divisions into which Attica breaks up. There 
are the small fertile plains, the stretches of coast land on 
either side of the midland region called Mesogaia, and the 
widespread hill country to the north and east of Athens. 
The parties were known as the Plainsmen, the Shoremen 
and the Uplanders. They depended severally on local 
interests and connections: there may even have been 
some element of original difference of race. The rich 
landowners of the plains, Eupatrids all, naturally formed 
an aristocratic and conservative party. The poor culti- 
vators of the hilly districts were the main strength of the 
less privileged free men of Attica, and constituted, there- 
fore the extreme democratic party. Intermediate in 
politics between these opposites was the party of the 
new middle class interested in the growing sea-borne 
trade of Athens; and with this party the Alemaeonidae 
were associated. The hill-men also had their leaders in 
a powerful Eupatrid family which had great estates in the 
hill country, especially about the Tetrapolis (which in- 
cludes Marathon). This family traced its descent (like 
Solon) through the house of Codrus from Nestor of Pylus, 
the.Homeric hero, whose descendants, as we have seen, 


1 Some part in this result is now, perhaps rightly, put to the credit of 
Pisistratus, who turned himself into a sort of agricultural bank for the 
benefit of the small landowners (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 16), 
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took refuge in Attica ; and the head of the house at this 
time was called Pisistratus, after that younger son of 
Nestor who journeyed with Telemachus from Pylus to 
Sparta (Ch. VII. p. 138). A kind of three-cornered duel 
went on between these parties for many years. In 560— 
the year of the accession of Croesus to the threne of 
Lydia 1—Pisistratus not only secured the predomi- 
nance of his party, but as champion of the com- 
monalty made himself master of Athens and ruled as 
tyrant. Though his authority was usurped and de- 
‘pended on force, he was popular with the multitude whose 
political cause he had represented, and the just and 
lenient character of his rule did much to reconcile the 
other classes to it. He ended his days in 527, still tyrant 
of Athens, and his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, suc- 
ceeded to his power without opposition. But his reign 
was not continuous through the thirty-three years from 
560 to 527. Twice he was expelled by a combination of 
the other two parties. His second return was effected 
after an exile of ten years, during which he had 
strengthened his resources by mining enterprises in 
Thrace in the neighbourhood of Mount Pangaeum, and 
by political connections in Euboea, Thessaly and other 
places. With forces raised by these means, he landed in 
the Bay of Marathon, which adjoined the mountain 
region where his family estates lay, and thence advanced 
on Athens. The Athenians marched out to Pallene to 
meet him and were defeated. Pisistratus recovered thus 
his lost power and reigned quietly at Athens till his death. 
His sons reigned after him for seventeen years, and then 
tyranny at Athens was ended by the expulsion of Hippias. 


Character of the Pisistratid Rule—The Athenians like 
all other Greeks detested the arbitrary rule of one man, 
and so in after times the arbitrary rule of Pisistratus was 
put under the ban. But it is evident that Pisistratus 
himself used his power wisely and well in the interest of | 
Attica, and showed himself a ruler of enlightened mind 
and far-seeing policy. Athens prospered under his 

' See Chap. XI. p. 259. 
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_ government and began to be of more account in Hellas 
than she had hitherto been. The reign of Pisistratus 
was indeed the beginning of her greatness. He did much 
for Athens that was of lasting benefit. Two movements 
which owed their impulse to his initiative have been of 
permanent value in the realm of ideas. To one we owe 
our text of Homer ; to the other the Greek drama, and, 
through the Greek drama, our own. To improve the 
epic recitations at the Panathenaic Festival (Ch. III. 
p. 41), the splendour of which he greatly enhanced, he 
had the Iliad and the Odyssey arranged and written 
down. To increase the importance of the worship of 
Dionysus, the primitive cult of the country people of 
Attica, especially in his own hill districts, he instituted 
a new and more splendid festival in the City, known 
thenceforward as the ‘Great Dionysia’; and it was in 
connection mainly with the Great Dionysia that drama 
in Athens took literary form. 

The sons of Pisistratus, Hippias and Hipparchus, at 
first continued the mild and sympathetic rule of their 
father ; but in the end the house of Pisistratus went the 
way of all absolute governments and became in truth a 
tyranny. Hipparchus was killed as the outcome of a 
conspiracy originating in a private quarrel. After this 
bitter experience Hippias’ rule changed its spirit: there 
were confiscations, oppressions, executions, and resent- 
ment grew. The Alemaeconidae, who had been driven out 
a second time by Pisistratus, saw their opportunity. 
Their first attempts failed miserably, but at length, by 
the help of the Delphic oracle, the Alemaeonidae secured 
Spartan support, and finally Hippias and all his family 
were expelled. Athens was freed and became a demo- 
cracy again. 

The Constitution of Cleisthenes.—This was in 510 B.o. 
At once the old division of parties showed itself, except 
that with the fall of the Pisistratids the ‘ Mountain ’ was 
now eliminated. The “ Plain’ was led by Isagoras, the 
‘Shore’ by Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, the Alemaeonid. 

Isagoras was worsted, because Cleisthenes now won the 
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popular support by adopting a thoroughly democratic 
programme. Isagoras appealed to the Spartan king, 
Cleomenes, and came back through Spartan aid. But the 
people rose against the Spartans and compelled their with- 
drawal. Cleisthenes then carried through legislation 
which forms the decisive era in the history of Athenian 
democracy. For he at once introduced measures which 
transformed the constitution of Solon, in which the 
people (demos) was admitted to a limited share of political 
power, into a constitution which made the people in the 
fullest sense sovereign and supreme. Under the con- 
stitution of Solon the Eupatrids had retained the govern- 
ing power exclusively. Cleisthenes saw that their 
political influence was bound up with the ancient social 
system of clans and families, closely associated as it was 
with local religious observances, and that the strength 
of the old parties rested on local ties with the districts 
from which the parties took their names. So by a clever 
stroke he substituted for the four ancient tribes, depend- 
ing on birth, ten new tribes, put together on a system 
entirely artificial, By this means also he was able to 
confer the rights of citizenship on a great number of 
persons hitherto excluded from the tribes and brother- 
hoods (phratries) by the stubborn facts of birth; and 
at the same time to annul effectually the dominance of 
local connection. The contrivance was this. He divided 
all Attica into three sections roughly, but only roughly, 
corresponding with the Plain, the Shore and the Moun- 
tain. Each of these sections he divided into ten parts 
consisting of groups of townships (technically called 
‘demes’). The groups of demes were called trittyes. 
Then he formed his tribes of sets of three ‘ trittyes,’ so 
arranged that each tribe drew one of its three trittyes 
from each of the three districts. In this way no tribe 
contained two groups from the same district ; its con- 
stituent elements were widely separated in place. The 
expedient was successful. After the adoption of the new 
arrangement of tribes under the constitution of Cleis- 
thenes nothing more was heard of Plain, Mountain or 
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Shore. At the same time the political influence of the 
old Eupatrid families was greatly lessened. In corre- 
spondence with the new system of tribes Cleisthenes 
re-constituted the Council or Senate also. In place of 
the Council of Four Hundred, a hundred from each tribe, 
he instituted a Council of Five Hundred, fifty from each 
of the new fen tribes. Further to facilitate administra- 
_ tion, the year was divided into ten parts, and the fifty 
Councillors representing the several tribes formed by 
turns an executive committee which held office for one 
of these ten periods. The members of this Council of 
Five Hundred were appointed by lot out of a number of 
candidates elected directly by the demes. The Council 
henceforward became the chief executive power in the 
state. The ultimate sovereignty was vested in the people 
voting in their Ecclesia. But no measure could be 
brought before the Ecclesia except in the form of a ‘ pro- 
bouleuma,’ or resolution of the Council. The Boule, 
therefore, to a considerable extent controlled legislation. 
The military system again was reorganized in corre- 
spondence with the arrangement of tribes. From this 
time the military force of the state consisted of ten 
regiments, one for each tribe ; and over them were the 
ten tribal commanders, or strategi, though the polemarch 
continued to be commander-in-chief till the year 487, 
when the chief authority was transferred to the Ten 
Strategi as a War Council. To safeguard his new demo- 
eracy Cleisthenes further introduced the curious con- 
trivance known as ostracism. This measure was directed 
against the danger of a fresh revolution from the Pisis- 
tratids, or any other noble family of wealth and influence. 
It provided that at certain intervals the people should be 
invited to record an opinion whether, in the interests of 
good order and the safety of the state, it was expedient 
that some leader of mark should be required to withdraw 
from the country—not for ever, but for a period of years. 
Any citizen who pleased might then take an ‘ ostrakon,’ 
or piece of earthenware, and write on it the name of a 
prominent political leader. If as many as six thousand 
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such votes were registered, the public man whose name 
was written on the greatest number of shells was ordered 
to leave the country for ten years. The exile suffered no 
other deprivation than the suspension of his rights as a 
citizen. Ostracism was not a punishment but a pre- 
caution. It was an ingenious means of getting rid of 
one of two rivals before party strife became dangerous. 
Such was the constitution which Athens had reached by 
the end of the sixth century B.c. 


External History, 700 to 500 B.C.—The history of 
Athens in relation to the rest of Hellas can be more 
briefly told. After the repulse of the Heraclids in the 
eleventh century, no wars of Athens are spoken of till 
the end of the seventh century, when Athens carried on 
war with Mytilene over the right to plant a trading 
settlement on the coast of the Troad at Sigeum.t This — 
war was ended by arbitration. About the same time, or 
a little later, Athens fought a small war to recover posses- 
sion of Salamis, which she claimed on the ground of 
ancient alliance with the family of the Achaean hero, 
Ajax, but had lost for a time to Megara. How vital 
Salamis was to Athens a glance at the map may convince 
us. Salamis lies right in front of the harbours of Athens. 
Its straggling shape fits into the Bay of Eleusis like a 
piece of a jig-saw puzzle. Salamis was as essential to 
the safety of Athens as Ireland to the safety of Great 
Britain. And at the time we speak of, not only had 
Salamis passed into the keeping of Megara, but the 
Athenians had fared so ill in attempting to reconquer 
it—having as yet no sea power of any strength—that 
a decree had been passed making it death even to propose 
to renew the struggle. But there were Athenians acutely 
conscious of the ignominy of this decree and of the danger 
that resulted for their country, and among these was 
Solon, then a comparatively young man. Being assured 
that the recovery of Salamis was necessary for the welfare 
of Athens, and that it was a disgrace to leave the Dorian 
Megarians in possession, he feigned madness, dressed 

1 See p. 112. 
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himself up fantastically and went into the market-place. 
When a crowd collected he mounted the stone from 
which heralds made public announcements and recited a 
poem which he had composed to stir the hearts of his 
countrymen. This poem began : 


“A herald am I, hither newly come from lovely Salamis, 
To offer you a song in ordered verse instead of speech.” 


It went on to reproach the Athenians with the disgrace 
of abandoning Salamis, and ended with a passionate 
appeal : 


“To Salamis, to Salamis! Up, up and fight for Salamis— 
The lovely island Salamis ! and roll away our shame !”’ 


This cleverly managed action was successful. The law 
was repealed, an expedition voted, and Salamis won 
back.t This was at the very beginning of the seventh 
century. There were no other foreign wars for Athens 
till near its end. Then, while Hippias was still in power, 
Athens became involved in a quarrel on the other side 
of Attica, the northern. The little Boeotian town, 
Plataea, repudiated the claim of Thebes to authority 
over the rest of Boeotia, and refused to make one of a 
Boeotian confederacy. When Thebes tried coercion, 
Plataea appealed to the Spartans. The Spartans de- 
clined to take Plataea under their protection, on the 
ground that the distance between Lacedaemon and 
Boeotia was too great. They advised the Plataeans to 
seek help from the Athenians who were very much 
nearer. The Plataeans accordingly turned to Athens in 
their distress, and did not turn in vain: the Athenians 
made good the protection they promised by marching 
against the Thebans and routing them in battle. This 
made Thebes the bitter enemy of Athens. 

It was a consequence of the offence thus given to 
Thebes that when in 506, shortly after Cleisthenes’ return 


1This was not, indeed, the end. The contention between Athens 
and Megara went on for some time longer, and Salamis was ultimately 

assigned to Athens by arbitration. Both sides appealed to Sparta, 
’ and after a careful sifting of claims by five Spartan judges, the award 
was in favour of Athens. 
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to power, the Spartan king Cleomenes, repenting of his 
part in the ‘freeing’ of Athens (above, p. 249), led an 
army of the Peloponnesian confederacy into Attica and 
camped in the plain of Eleusis, the Boeotians invaded 
Attica from their side and captured the border towns, 
Hysiae and Oenoe. Cleomenes’ invasion came to nothing, 
because the allies, especially Corinth, refused to follow | 
the Spartan lead in re-establishing a tyranny at Athens, 
and the other Spartan king, who was also present in the 
field, joined in opposing Cleomenes. So the confederate 
army broke up and the Spartans retreated. The 
Athenians were now free to deal with the neighbours who 
had gratuitously attacked them, the Boeotians and the 
Euboeans. For the Euboeans of Chalcis also, as old 
allies of Pisistratus, had crossed the straits from Euboea 
and were ravaging northern Attica. Against them the 
Athenians marched first ; but learning that the Boeotians 
were hastening up to succour their allies, the Athenians 
turned upon them, engaged them near the Euripus and 
inflicted a crushing defeat, capturing seven hundred 
prisoners. Then they crossed the Euripus into Euboea 
after the Chalcidians (who had by this time retreated 
across the straits), overtook them and defeated them, 
thus gaining two victories on one and the same day. It 
was a memorable day for democracy. Herodotus sees 
in it a proof of the invigorating effect of free institutions. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PERIL FROM THE EAST 


“An empire... which stretched from the burning sands of 
Africa to the ice-bound borders of China, vast but obedient... .” 
Sir Perey Sykes, Hzstory of Persia, i. p. 180. 


WHEN the confusion and anarchy, with which the second 
millennium B.c. ended and the first began for the Hellenic 
peoples, subsided, it was followed by a period of com- 
parative tranquillity, during which Greek civilization was 
able to develop along the lines which the genius of the 
race gave to it, without interference from outside. It 
was then that Greek institutions gradually took on the 
distinctive forms which characterize them in historical 
times. By similar degrees the consciousness of the 
differences of their institutions from the ways and customs 
of other men deepened in the minds of the Greeks. They 
were Hellenes; all other men were ‘ Barbaroi” (Jab- 
berers, as we might say)—barbarians: we have taken 
the word from them with all it imports of rough usages 
and intellectual inferiority. The word ‘ barbaroi,’ in 
antithesis to Hellenes, is not used in the Homeric poems ! : 
later the Greeks used it indiscriminately of all men who 
were not Hellenes, not only of the wild tribes of Thrace, 
or Sicily, or Epirus, and savage Scythians, but also of 
Eastern peoples with a civilization older and not less 
refined than the Greek. For such men had no under- 
standing of life in a city-state, and no true self-respect. 


1 Tn one place in the Iliad, however (ii. 88), the epithet “ barbaro- 
phono” (of barbarian speech) is used of the Carians. 
255 
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The Asiatic Greeks.—The Greeks who were on the 
eastern side of the Aegean, and nearest to the powerful 
civilizations of the East, for a long time shared this 
freedom from outside interference. They had had to 
fight for their new homes in Asia Minor, and in some 
cases they had intermarried with the peoples they dis- 
possessed ; but once having wrested land enough for 
their original settlements, the strife was at an end, and 
they appear to have been left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of what they had made their own. Though not unin- 
fluenced by their neighbourhood to the East, they were 
linked to the European communities from which they 
had gone out; they belonged to the world which met 
in athletic rivalry at Olympia and resorted for guidance 
in perplexity to Delphi and other Hellenic shrines. So 
far as we know, from the eleventh century, when the 
migrations took place, to the beginning of the seventh, 
when the Lydians first became formidable, there was no 
strong military power near the coast to threaten the 
independence of the city-states founded according to the 
European model by Aeolians, Ionians and Dorians, weak 
and isolated though they were severally. The rich 
valleys along the coast in which they were planted were 
very fertile, and the Asiatic city-states prospered. 


Tonia.—Kspecially is this true of the central group of 
cities, the Ionian. Of Ionia Herodotus writes: ‘‘ Now 
the Ionians of Asia who meet at the Panionium, have 
built their cities in a region where the air and climate 
are the most beautiful in the whole world: for no other 
region is equally blessed with Ionia, neither above it nor 
below it, nor east nor west of it. For in other countries 
either the climate is over cold and damp, or else the heat 
and drought are sorely oppressive.”’! At the same time 
these cities of Ionia were favourably placed for trade ; 
the Ionians were a quick-witted race, and they were 
enterprising navigators. Miletus and Phocaea, in par- 
ticular, took a leading part in extending Hellas further 


1 Herodotus, i. 142 ; Rawlinson, vol. i. p. 266. 
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by founding fresh colonies along the Hellespont and 
round the coasts of the Black Sea.1 With these advan- 
tages of position and climate the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, and especially the Ionian, went ahead, and for a 
time outstripped the cities of the Hellenic peninsula in 
wealth and prosperity. In all the arts which adorn life 
and bring refinement as well as comfort and ease, these 
Ionian cities were foremost in Greece. It would not be 
too much to say that at one time they were the most 
Hellenic of the Greeks. For progress in literature and 
the fine arts went along with progress in material com- 
fort.2, It was in Ionia seemingly that the stories of the 
Trojan War, which the immigrants brought with them 
from Europe, took shape as great epic poems. In [Ionia 
professional bards, called rhapsodists, went about from 
city to city reciting these poems at festivals. Homer, if 
he really lived and wrote the Iliad, must have been an 
Tonian. The very language in which the Iliad and 
Odyssey have come down to us, the peculiar epic dialect, 
is Ionian rather than Aeolian. In whatever way scholars 
decide the Homeric controversy, the part assigned to the 
Tonians must be a considerable one. Again, the arts of 
sculpture and painting, afterwards perfected in Kuropean 
Greece, had in the sixth century B.c. made great advances 
in Ionia. The great succession of Greek thinkers which 
culminated in Plato and Aristotle, began in Ionia with 
Thales, Heraclitus and Anaxagoras. Hecataeus of 
Miletus was distinguished as a geographer and historian 
a couple of generations before Herodotus (who was him- 
self an Asiatic Greek) wrote his history. 

1 No less than seventy-five of these Greek colonies looked to Miletus 
as their metropolis or mother-city. 


2 In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo there is a pleasant picture of the 
Tonian civilization as displayed in the festival held by the Ionians in 
honour of Apollo at Delos. ‘‘ Delos,” says the hymn, ‘‘ where the 
long-robed Ionians gather in thine honour, they and their children and 
their honoured wives. With boxing and dance and song there in thy 
festival they celebrate thy name. Surely one who visited the gathering 
of the Ionians, beholding their fair beauty, would say they were im- 
mortal and free from eld: he would rejoice at heart to look on the 
men and the fair-girdled women, their swift ships and their great 
wealth.” Hymn to Apollo, ll, 147-155. 


R 
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Rise of Lydia.—About the middle of the seventh 
century this happy state of things for the Ionic Greeks 
was changed by the appearance in Lydia of a strong 
monarchy of oriental type. The Lydians had _ been 
neighbours of the Ionians from the first, and in fact it 
must have been at the expense of the Lydians that the 
Ionians originally acquired land to build their cities on. 
The explanation doubtless is that Lydia was weak at the 
time, and for long after no strong power appeared upon 
the-coast. At last there came a line of princes, whom 
Herodotus calls Mermnadae, with ability enough to 
organize the wealth of Lydia into a strong monarchical — 
state, whose military resources became a danger to Ionian 
independence. These princes, as they grew more power- 
ful, naturally aspired to control the harbours on the 
coast which were all in the hands of the Greeks. They 
did not, however, attempt a sweeping conquest of Ionia. 
They kept on good terms with most of the cities, but 
picked a quarrel with one or another as occasion offered. 
Now the twelve Ionian cities were associated in a con- 
federacy with a common meeting-place on Mount Mycale 
near Miletus, a Panionium or assembly of all Ionians. 
The wise course would have been for the members of this 
association to combine to defend each other from Lydian 
aggression. This they did not do: the association was 
religious, not political. For the sake of their much- 
prized autonomy they allowed the Lydian kings to attack 
and capture separately cities that were members of their 
league. ‘Thus Gyges, founder of the dynasty, attacked 
and took Colophon. Ardys, his son and successor, took 
Priene. Alyattes, the next king, destroyed Smyrna,! but 
was beaten back from Clazomenae. This monarch also 
carried on a harassing war against Miletus, which ended 
in a compact of alliance. After Alyattes came Croesus, 


1 Smyrna is now the chief seaport of the Levant, while Miletus and 
Ephesus are desolate sites without inhabitant. Smyrna was revived 
as a city three hundred years after its conquest by Alyattes. Of all 
the famous Greek cities on the west of Asia Minor it is the only one to 
retain a high degree of prosperity in modern times, It is still a very 
Greek city. 
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whose name has become a synonym for one who has great 
riches: In Croesus the wealth and power of the Lydian 
dynasty culminated, and he felt himself strong enough 
to attempt the systematic reduction of all the Greek 
cities on the coasts of his dominions. He attacked them 
one by one on various pretexts, beginning with Ephesus, 
till all the Greek cities on the coast were reduced on 
terms which made them the vassals of Lydia. The 
Asiatic Greeks accordingly ceased to be independent and 
became the subjects of an oriental monarch. This result 
was brought about, not wholly by arms, but partly by 
diplomacy. Croesus deliberately courted the friendship 
of the Greeks by a Phil-Hellenic policy. He paid marked 
respect to Delphi and other Hellenic shrines. The gifts 
with which he loaded the temple of Apollo were one of 
the sights of Delphi in after time. All this helped to 
reconcile the Asiatic Greeks to Lydian overlordship. 
The yoke of King Croesus was not felt to be heavy ; for 
a large measure of local self-government was left to the 
cities individually. Nevertheless in the eyes of the 
Greeks of Europe, and in their own eyes, the Asiatic 
Greeks had suffered intolerable degradation ; they were 
no longer free men but ‘ douloi.’ 


Rise of the Persian Power.—Within a few years of his 
subjugation of Ionia Croesus himself had met with tragic 
disaster and the Lydian monarchy had fallen never to 
rise again. This had come about through the appearance 
to the east of Lydia of the far more formidable military 
power of Persia. The Persians were originally high- 
landers dwelling on the great mountain plateau of Iran 
between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. They 
were a hardy and a war-like race, in many respects as 
highly endowed as the Greeks, but in different ways. It 
was the Persians who in the sixth century B.c. entered 
upon the heritage of the great oriental monarchies which 
one after another arose in Western Asia—Chaldean, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Median. In much earlier times 
the Persians had carried on a desperate struggle with the 
nomad tribes of Turkestan, vast hordes of Turkish or 
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Turanian horsemen. This was the age-long conflict of 
Tran and Turan, celebrated in Persian heroic legend.t 
Later the Medes and Persians were for a time numbered 
among the vassals of the Assyrian Empire, but the 
obedience they paid was intermittent, varying with the 
strength of the central power. About the middle of the 
seventh century B.c., along with their kinsmen the Medes, 
they finally threw off the Assyrian yoke, and not only | 
maintained their independence, but destroyed the® 
Assyrian Empire and built up a new empire on its ruins. 
There was no greater race difference between the Medes 
and Persians than between the Angles and Saxons who 
conquered Britain; but at first the Mede was the pre- 
dominant partner, and the first dynasty of kings known 
to the Greeks was Median. Hence the Greeks used the 
name Mede of the ‘Persians as well as the Medes, for they 
had come to hear first of the Medes. The Median kings 
extended their dominions westward and came into 
collision with the Lydians. War was carried on between 
the two powers with varying success. One battle 
between Lydians and Medes is specially memorable 
because it is recorded that it was stopped by an eclipse 2 
and that the eclipse was predicted by Thales the Ionian. 
This battle was fought (in 585) between a Median king 
named Cyaxares and Alyattes, the father of Croesus. 
The eclipse was thought such a portent that peace was 
forthwith arranged between Lydia and the Medes, and 
Alyattes further gave his daughter Aryenis in marriage 
to Astyages, son of Cyaxares. Some time after this a 
domestic revolution took place in Media, from which it 
resulted that the Persians henceforward took the leading 
place instead of the Medes. This revolution is associated 
with the name of Cyrus (Persian Kuruwsh), who thereafter 
was regarded as the founder of Persian greatness. But 


‘The noblest of these legends, the story of Sohkrab and Rustum, has 
been given a noble English form by Matthew Arnold. 


* As modern science enables astronomers to calculate eclipses back 
into the past, this fact is a valuable aid to determining the chronology 
of this period. It gives a fixed point for check. 
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Cyrus had deposed Astyages the Mede and Astyages was 
married to the sister of Croesus. This at once offered a 
casus belli. But Croesus was, apart from this, in dread of 
the growing power of the Medes and Persians and thought 
the occasion favourable to anticipate attack. He had 
already, in view of this contingency, allied himself with 
the kings of Egypt and Babylonia, and now, on the 
advice of the Delphic oracle, he added the Spartans *to 
the alliance. Strengthened also by the answer the oracle 
. had given to his enquiries, he crossed the Halys, the great 
river which divides Asia Minor into two parts. For this 
answer had been, ‘“‘ Croesus, when he crosses the Halys, 
will overthrow a great empire.”” Beyond the Halys a 
battle was fought at Pteria in the plains of Cappadocia, 
and though the battle was well contested and only broken 
off by night, it would seem that Croesus had the worst 
of it. For after waiting one day to see whether Cyrus 
would attack him again, he recrossed the Halys and led 
his army back to Lydia. Arrived in Lydia he at once 
dismissed large part of his army with orders to reassemble 
next year in greater force, never thinking that Cyrus, 
after his losses in battle, would venture to follow him 
into Lydia. But this is precisely what Cyrus did; and 
he came on with such rapidity that he was close on Sardis 
before Croesus got intelligence of the invasion. In this 
extremity Croesus did what he could; he led out his 
Lydians and gave battle to the Persians before the walls 
of Sardis. The Lydians fought bravely, but were out- 
numbered and defeated. Croesus with the remains of 
his army was shut up in Sardis: he prepared for a long 
siege, trusting that relief would come in time from his 
allies. He sent an urgent appeal also to the Spartans. 
But on the fourteenth day of the siege, Sardis was taken 
by escalade. On one side the rock on which the citadel 
stood was so precipitous that it was usually left unguarded. 
A soldier in Cyrus’ army, named Hyroeades, happened one 
day to see one of the garrison clambering down the rock 
to recover his helmet, and it occurred to him that he 
might get up the same way. So he put himself at the 
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head of a small party, climbed up where he had seen the 
Lydian soldier come down, and so effected the capture 
of Sardis by surprise. The Spartans, Herodotus relates, 
were actually fitting out an expedition to come to Croesus’ 
assistance, when tidings reached them that Sardis was 
already taken and Croesus a prisoner. 


Croesus and Solon.—The Greeks were deeply impressed 
by the fate of Croesus the Lydian, seeing in it a signal 
example of a sudden fall from greatness, and of the 
“nemesis ’ which so often waits upon extraordinary good 
fortune. They weaved stories about him which Hero- 
dotus has preserved in his history. One is that Solon, 
the Athenian lawgiver, while voyaging in the years of 
his voluntary exile, came to Sardis and was hospitably 
welcomed by Croesus. The story continues: “Two 
or three days later, by Croesus’ orders, his servants con- 
ducted Solon round his treasures and showed him all 
their greatness and wealth. And when Solon had seen 
and examined them all, as he had opportunity, Croesus 
put this question to him. ‘Stranger of Athens, many 
stories have reached our ears concerning your wisdom and 
your travels, telling how you have roamed far over the 
earth from love of knowledge and a spirit of enquiry. 
For this cause I am fain to ask if you have ever 
met a man whom you would count of all men the most 
happy.’ This question he put in the expectation that 
he was himself the happiest of men. But Solon answered 
him without any flattery, declaring what he truly thought : 
‘Yes, Tellus the Athenian.’ Croesus in surprise enquired 
sharply what he meant. ‘In what respect, pray, do you 
judge Tellus to be happiest ?” To which Solon replied : 
‘In this, first, that his country flourished in his time and 
noble sons were born to him, and that he saw children 
born to them and these were still alive : next, that while 
he lived in good circumstances as comfort is counted 
among us, his life came to a most glorious end. When 
the Athenians were engaged in battle with their neigh- 
bours at Eleusis, he came up to their succour, routed the 
enemy, and fell most nobly; and the Athenians gave 
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him public burial on the field where he died and paid 
_ him great honours.’ So when Solon had admonished 
Croesus by reciting all the happy features of Tellus’ lot, 
Croesus enquired further whom he had seen next in 
happiness after him, thinking that he would certainly at 
all events take second place. But Solon said, ‘ Cleobis 
and Biton. They were Argives by race, had sufficient 
to live upon, and were in addition possessed of bodily 
strength such as I will describe ; both alike were victors 
in the Games, and this story also is told about them. 
The Argives were celebrating the feast of Hera and it 
was by all means necessary that their mother should 
drive to the temple in a waggon. Now their oxen did 
not come in time from the fields ; and as they could not 
wait, the young men put their own shoulders beneath 
the yoke and drew the waggon along ; and their mother 
rode in the waggon. They carried her thus for five and 
forty furlongs and reached the temple. And after they 
had performed this achievement in the sight of the 
assembled worshippers, their lives came to an end in a 
right excellent way: and the God showed therein how 
that for men death is better than life. For the Argive 
men who stood around were loud in admiration of the 
young men’s strength; and the Argive women extolled 
their mother for the sons she was blessed with. And 
then their mother, full of joy for what they had done 
and the praises it had brought, stood before the image of 
the goddess and prayed her to give to her sons, Cleobis 
and Biton, who had done her such great honour, the 
blessing best for men. After her prayer, the young men 
offered sacrifice and took part in the sacred feast, then 
lay down to sleep there in the temple and woke no more, 
but ended their lives so. And the Argives had statues 
of them made and set them up at Delphi, regarding them 
as men of heroic excellence.’ To these youths then 
did Solon assign the second place in felicity. Then 
Croesus lost his temper and said, ‘Stranger of Athens, 
is our felicity held by you in such contempt that you 
make no account of it at all in comparison with private 
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persons ?’! To this reproach Solon replied with a 
homily on the insecurity of human fortune, ending with 
the admonition not to call any one happy until his life 
was happily ended. It is only when a man’s life has 
ended well that he can safely be termed happy. ‘Men 
must look to the end in every matter and see how it will 
turn out. For to many a man god gives happiness for 
a while, then casts him down in utter ruin.’”’? Croesus, 
not a whit mollified by this sermon, let Solon go without 
any mark of appreciation or honour, and thought no 
more of his warning. But the story goes on to tell how 
after the capture of Sardis a lofty funeral pyre was raised 
by Cyrus’ orders, and Croesus, loaded with chains, was 
placed upon it. Then in the extremity of calamity he 
remembered Solon and his warning, and called three times 
on his name. Cyrus heard this cry, and, curious to learn 
what it meant, sent to enquire. And Croesus related 
the whole story of Solon’s visit and what he had said. 
Cyrus, struck with the truth of Solon’s words, and smitten 
with compunction, ordered the fire to be quenched, 
released Croesus, and ever after treated him as a 
friend. 


Persian Conquest of Ionia.—And now fresh trouble had 
come to the Ionians, and to all the peoples of the coast 
who had been subjects of Croesus, Greeks and barbarians 
alike. For when first Cyrus was leading his Persians 
against Croesus, he invited the Asiatic Greeks to side 
with him, but they refused. Now the Persians were in 
possession of Sardis, the Ionian and Aeolian towns begged 
him to allow them to become his subjects on the same 
terms as they had served Croesus. Cyrus, however, 
replied with an eastern fable. “A piper saw some fishes 
in ‘the sea and began playing on his pipe, thinking that 
they will come out to him on to the land. When he was 
disappointed in this expectation, he took a net, caught 
a great number of fishes in it and drew it ashore. And 
when he saw the fishes leaping, he said to them: Pray 
stop your dancing now, since you did not choose to come 

1 Herodotus, i. 30-32. 2 Herodotus, i. 32. 
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out and dance, when I played to you.” ! From this the 
Ionians concluded that they had nothing to expect from 
Cyrus’s ‘clemency’; and straightway they set to work 
to strengthen the defences of their cities. The danger 
was so extreme that this time, not only were the Ionians 
prepared to take common action, but the Aeolian cities 
also passed a resolution in their assembly to act with 
them. Only one city stood aloof: unfortunately the 
greatest, Miletus. For Miletus had already concluded a 
treaty of alliance with Cyrus and had nothing to fear. 
All the other Greek cities of the Levant sent an embassy 
to Sparta as the foremost Hellenic state asking for assist- 
ance. The Spartan government declined to send an 
expedition across the Aegean, but they nevertheless 
despatched a fifty-oared ship to Phocaea to report on 
what was happening. From Phocaea one of their officers 
took upon himself to go up to Sardis and there to warn 
Cyrus in the name of the Lacedaemonians not to interfere 
with any Hellenic city. Cyrus enquired of some Greeks 
who were standing by who the Lacedaemonians might 
be. When he was told, he turned to the Spartan envoy 
and said: “I never yet feared men, who have a place 
set apart in the middle of their city where they gather 
together to forswear themselves and cheat each other. 
If all goes well, these men shall have troubles of their own 
to talk about instead of the Ionians’.”’? In this crisis of 
their fate the Asiatic Greeks got no help whatever from 
their kinsfolk across the Aegean, either Ionian or Dorian. 
Cyrus himself went off to Ecbatana to deal with more 
formidable enemies; the subjection of Ionia and the 
other cities and peoples of the western coast of Asia Minor 
he left to his generals. Nor did the alliance of Ionians 
and Aeolians for combined resistance come to much. 
Herodotus, in his brief account of these events, describes 
the resistance of the several cities as gallant in the ex- 
treme, but there are no signs of an effective plan for com- 
bined defence. The fortifications of the towns were 
strengthened, he says, and the citizens thereafter just 


1 Herodotus, i. 141. 2 Herodotus, i. 153. 
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waited till Cyrus’ generals came up, and took them, 
one by one, in succession. Resistance of this sort, how- 
ever heroic, was useless; for the Persian generals had 
command of unlimited numbers and resources. “‘ They 
were defeated,’ writes Herodotus, “‘and on their sur- 
render remained in their own country and obeyed the 
commands laid upon them.” ! The terms granted by 
Cyrus’ generals appear to have been lenient; of only 
one city, Priene, is it related that the inhabitants were 
sold as slaves. But to the Greeks trained in free political 
institutions, submission to this new master was more 
than ever ‘ servitude’; and servitude was abhorrent to 
the free-born Hellene. So strong was the aversion to 
‘servitude,’ that is, the loss of political autonomy, that, 
rather than submit to it, the men of two Ionian cities, 
Phocaea and Teos, actually broke through all the ties 
which bound them to their city and sailed away to found 
new settlements across the seas, where they might again 
be free. The men of Teos fought on till the mound the 
Persian soldiery were building rose nearly to the top of 
their walls. Then they placed their women and children 
on shipboard together with their most valuable posses- 
sions, sailed to the coast of Thrace, and there founded 
the city of Abdera, Even sterner in resolution was the 
conduct of the men of Phocaea. The Phocaeans were 
the most enterprising of all the Ionians on the sea ; they 
were the first of the Greeks, Herodotus says, to make 
long voyages. It was the Phocaeans who founded 
Marseilles and made friends with Arganthonius, king of 
Tartessus (Tarshish) in Spain. Phocaea was now the 
first of the Greek cities to be attacked, and Harpagus, 
the Persian commander, offered them fair terms: “ If 
they would throw down one battlement and dedicate 
one dwelling-house to the king,’ he said, ‘‘ he would 
accept their submission.” 2 But submission meant the 
forfeiture of their political liberties, and they could not 
bring themselves to that. They asked one day for 
deliberation and begged Harpagus to draw off his forces 
1 Herodotus, i. 169. * Herodotus, i. 164. 
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from the walls. Harpagus replied that he understood 
what they intended to do, but nevertheless he would 
grant this request. As soon as the besiegers had drawn 
off, the Phocaeans manned their ships and put on board 
their wives and children and household goods, the images 
of their gods and the votive offerings from their temples. 
With these they sailed to Chios and tried first to buy 
from the Chians some small islands between Chios and 
the mainland, but the Chians would not allow it, for 
they were afraid of the commercial rivalry of the Pho- 
caeans. On this refusal the Phocaeans determined to 
sail away to Corsica, where some years before they had 
founded a city called Alalia. But before they carried out 
this plan, they sailed back in their warships to Phocaea, 
surprised the Persian garrison, and put them all to the 
sword. With terrible oaths they then bound each other 
never to return to [onia. Yet even so at the last—so 
great was the clinging of their hearts to their ancient 
homes—tull half their number broke the oath, came back 
and reoccupied the empty city. So torn were the best 
spirits among the Ionian Greeks at this time between 
love of home and love of liberty. The rest sailed away 
to Corsica, and after many adventures and hardships 
ultimately founded the city of Elea in Italy on the shores 
of the Tuscan Sea beyond the Straits of Messina. 


Irresistible Progress of the Persian Arms.—This was in 
545 B.c., and for the next forty years the history of Ionia 
is a blank. But all that time the Persian kings were 
pursuing an almost continuous career of conquest, till 
the Persian empire was wider in extent and better or- 
ganized than any yet known in the history of mankind. 
After the conquest of Ionia the reduction of the other 
cities and peoples of the western sea-board of Asia Minor 
was speedily effected. Babylon was taken by Cyrus in 
538: we know how the Hebrew prophets triumphed in 
its fall. Cyrus the Great ultimately came by his death 
in battle with the Massagetae, nomad tribes at that time 
strong in Central Asia; but not till he had carried his 
conquering arms as far east as the Indus. Cambyses, 
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his son, conquered Egypt, led one expedition up the Nile 
into the Soudan, and sent another into the Libyan 
“desert. The latter expedition never came back; and of 
the other but a remnant returned after terrible losses. 
Cambyses, to whom the Egyptians imputed many strange 
and sacrilegious acts, died by his own hand, and after 
the brief reign of an usurper who personated Smerdis, a 
brother whom Cambyses had ‘ put away ’ out of jealousy, 
was succeeded by Darius, a prince of the house of Achae- 
menes, who was as great an organizer of empire as Cyrus 
had been conqueror and creator. Darius divided his vast 
dominions into twenty satrapies (the number was sub- 
sequently increased to twenty-eight), and introduced a 
system of government planned to maintain the Great 
King’s authority and make insurrection difficult. By a 
careful assessment of tribute he augmented the material 
resources of his empire ; he greatly increased its military 
efficiency by a strict and equitable system of service ; 
men, or ships, or munitions of war were requisitioned 
from every province in accordance with its character and 
resources ; internal communications were improved by 
a system of posts along the ‘ Royal Road’ from Sardis 
to Susa, a distance of over 1500 miles. Under Darius 
the power of the Persian empire culminated: the Great 
King’s sway was extended across the Bosporus into 
Kurope through Thrace and Macedonia. And yet it was 
against Darius that the Ionians revolted. 


The Ionian Revolt.—For the ultimate causes of the 
Ionian Revolt of 499 B.c. there is no need to look further 
than to the natural restlessness of Greek city-states in 
vassalage to an eastern despotism. The Ionians and 
other Greeks of Asia had submitted to Cyrus’ generals 
after a brave resistance, and had remained the quiet 
subjects of Persia for nearly fifty years. As such they had 
to render military and naval service to the empire, and 
they were employed both in the conquest of Eygpt and 
in Darius’ first European expedition. Yet without doubt 
their submission must have been all along unwilling. To 
be numbered among the ‘slaves’ of a Great King, 
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capricious, autocratic, absolute, before whom men must 
prostrate themselves body and soul, was altogether 
abhorrent to Greek instincts, as it is to our own. The 
partial autonomy they enjoyed sustained in their minds 
a consciousness of what real independence was like, and 
the image of freedom was kept fresh by intercourse with 
their kinsmen the Ionians and Dorians of European 
Greece. Ever the contrast rankled; they felt it as a 
reproach never far distant from the lips of their kinsmen, 
that, though of Hellenic blood, they were ‘slaves,’ not 
like Spartans and Athenians, Argives and Boeotians, free 
men. There must, however, have also been something 
in the circumstances of the time which made the prospect 
of successful revolt not altogether hopeless. This may 
well have been some loss of Persian prestige through the 
ill-success of one part of Darius’ European expedition, 
his campaign into what is now Russia against the Scy- 
thians. The Bosporus had been crossed, indeed, and 
some parts of Thrace subdued by the king’s generals ; 
but the outstanding fact was that the Great King him- 
self had been forced to withdraw from the region beyond 
the Danube discomfited, and had barely escaped de- 
struction. He had owed his safety only to the forbear- 
ance of the Ionian commanders, and of this the favour 
shown to Histiaeus of Miletus was an acknowledgment. 


Darius’ Scythian Expedition.—The Scythian expedition 
of Darius is one of the most extraordinary military 
enterprises in all history. Wonderful things are related 
of it by Herodotus, some quite incredible, some certainly 
true. It is no doubt true that Darius marched north- 
ward through Thrace and crossed the Danube with his 
army by a bridge of boats. It is not credible that his 
army numbered 700,000 men, or that it penetrated as 
far eastward as the Volga. Herodotus also relates that 
Darius left his bridge of boats across the Danube in 
charge of the Ionians, and that when his return was 
delayed beyond the appointed time, the Ionian leaders, 
who were the ‘tyrants’ set up by Darius to rule their 
cities in the Persian interest, deliberated whether or not 
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they should destroy the bridge as the Scythians begged 
them todo. Miltiades, tyrant of the Thracian Chersonese 
’ (Gallipoli), was for destroying it in the hope of thereby 
freeing themselves from Persian domination; but the 
other chiefs were dissuaded by Histiaeus, tyrant of 
Miletus, who pointed out that their authority depended 
on Persian support. If the Persian power were over- 
thrown, an end would be put to their own sovereignty 
too; they would be~ expelled and democratic govern- 
ments be established instead. Darius meanwhile had 
been vainly pursuing the nomad tribes over the Russian 
steppes, without ever succeeding in bringing them to 
battle. At last he was convinced, as other invaders have 
been since, of the futility of invading Russia, and led his 
wearied and famished army back to the Danube. 


Outbreak of the Revolt——Though Darius himself re- 
turned to Asia after getting back across the Danube, he 
left Megabazus in Europe with an army to complete the 
subjugation of Thrace. This Megabazus accomplished, 
and further induced the king of Macedonia to make 
submission to the Persian empire. For all this Hero- 
dotus’ narrative implies that the campaign as a whole 
was looked upon as a failure, and it is possible that the 
excitement in Ionia from this cause helped to bring 
about the revolt. But what immediately led the Ionians 
to this daring attempt to win back their political freedom 
was an intrigue of Histiaeus with Aristagoras, his 
son-in-law and nephew. Histiaeus had received as his 
reward for services at the Danube bridge a district of 
land in Thrace for which he had asked. Here he began 
building fortifications and so came under the suspicion 
of Megabazus, who warned his master, Darius, of the 
danger of allowing a subject to make himself strong in 
a position of such natural advantage. Darius judged the 
advice good, and invited Histiaeus to leave Myrcinus 
and come to live at Susa as the king’s personal friend 
and counsellor. Histiaeus had no alternative but to 
accept an invitation couched in such flattering terms, 
and went to reside at Susa. Aristagoras, his nephew, 
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succeeded him as governor of Miletus. As time went on, 
Histiaeus wearied of this gilded captivity, and cast about 
for means of escape. Finding no better way, he schemed 
to incite Aristagoras to revolt, in the hope that if there 
were a rebellion on the coast he would be sent down to 
quell it. The difficulty was how to convey a message to 
Aristagoras without deadly risk of discovery. It is here 
the story is told of the slave whose head was shaved and 
tattooed with a secret message for Aristagoras. Time 
was allowed for the hair to grow again, and then the slave 
was sent from Susa to Miletus. When he came into 
Aristagoras’ presence he asked that his head might be 
shaved ; and then Aristagoras read the message. Now 
it happened that at this time Aristagoras was himself in 
difficulties with the Persians owing to a rash undertaking 
which he had been unable to fulfil. He, therefore, 
jumped at the hopes the message suggested to him, and 
at once made plans to bring about the defection of all 
the Ionian cities. He began by laying down the power 
he exercised at Miletus as.deputy for the Persian king 
and putting a democracy in its place. Next he effected 
sunilar revolutions in the other Ionian cities. Thirdly, 
he made an appeal for help to the leading Hellenic states 
on the European side of the Aegean. He went first to 
Sparta. There he met with no success at all; for when 
he incautiously mentioned that Susa, the Persian capital, 
was three months’ journey from the coast, the Spartan 
king Cleomenes abruptly broke off the conference and 
ordered Aristagoras to leave Sparta by nightfall. At 
Athens he had better fortune ; for the Athenians admitted 
the claim of blood kinship, and had naturally more 
sympathy with the Ionians than had the Dorian Spartans. 
After listening to an eloquent appeal from Aristagoras, 
the Athenians voted to send a squadron of twenty ships 
to his assistance. These ships, Herodotus remarks, ‘‘ were 
the beginning of mischief both to the Greeks and the 
barbarians.” But, whether it was prudent or not of the 
- Athenians with their seven hundred square miles of 
territory and their thirty thousand citizens of military 
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age to flout the might of Persia by so serious a provocation, 
it was certainly chivalrous to go to the aid of their Ionian 
kinsmen. Five ships from Eretria went with the 
Athenian squadron; the Eretrians sent them out of 
gratitude for assistance which Eretria had once received 
from Miletus. 


The Burning of Sardis.—When these twenty-five ships, 
five Eretrian and twenty Athenian, reached Miletus, they 
found an expedition planned by Aristagoras about to start 
for a surprise attack on Sardis, the seat of government 
in the coast satrapy. The combined fleet sailed along 
the coast to the neighbourhood of Ephesus, and there all 
available forces were landed for the march on Sardis. 
These forces marched up the valley of the Cayster, 
crossed Mount Tmolus and descended on Sardis by: a 
road along the stream Pactolus. The town was occupied 
by the Greeks without resistance, the Persian garrison 
retiring to the citadel. But a house was accidentally 
set on fire and the fire spread ; and soon all Sardis was 
blazing. In the confusion caused by the fire the Persians 
rallied and attacked the Greeks, apparently with the 
support of the Lydian inhabitants. When night came 
the Greeks evacuated Sardis and began a hasty retreat 
to the coast. By this time other bodies of Persian troops 
had come together, and finding the invaders gone, started 
in hot pursuit. The lonians and Athenians were over- 
taken near Ephesus, defeated and scattered. Those who 
escaped found refuge in friendly cities. The expedition 
had ended in disaster.1 Sardis, however, the Persian 
provincial capital, had been burnt, and the effect of this 
dramatic event was seen in the rapid spread of the revolt ; 
northward to the cities on the Hellespont, and southward 
through Caria. All Cyprus, too—one city, Amathus, 
excepted—rose in revolt. It is not surprising if King 


‘This is Herodotus’ account. Another account which happens to 
be preserved gives a reason for the attempt on Sardis which makes 
Aristagoras’ plan not merely bold, but also well-conceived. According 
to this account the Persians were already besieging Miletus, and the 
march to Sardis was a diversion, and a successful diversion. 
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Darius was deeply incensed, and registered a vow to 
exact punishment from Athens and Eretria for this 
audacious deed. 


The Struggle for Liberty.—For six years the Ionians 
maintained the unequal struggle, and that they held out 
so long is no slight proof of their endurance and valour. 
But the odds were too unequal. Athens after the loss 
incurred in the retreat from Sardis withdrew her succour 
altogether. Ionia is but a small land, and all the Greeks 
of Asia Minor were a handful compared with the millions 
who owned allegiance to the King of Persia. Worse even 
than that, the coast cities of Asia Minor were very un- 
favourably placed for combined action. These cities, 
speaking broadly, are planted in a series of rich valleys 
parallel to each other and at right angles to the coast. 
They were readily open to attack from the uplands of 
the interior, but were cut off from helping each other by 
the ranges bounding the valleys. A situation advan- 
tageous for communication by sea was fatally disadvan- 
tageous for communication by land. As it was in the 
sixth century B.C., so it is in the twentieth century A.D., 
and is a factor that must be reckoned with in any settle- 
ment of Asia Minor. With the whole of the interior 
under the authority of one strong central power, the 
cause of the LIonians was hopeless without strong aid 
from overseas. On the whole it was to their credit that 
they made so good a fight. Cyprus, the last to revolt, 
was first to be recovered for the Great King. The Ionians 
won a sea-fight, but the Cyprian princes, through the 
treachery of some of their number who went over to the 
Persians in the midst of the fight, were routed. ‘“‘ Cyprus,” 
as Herodotus says, ‘after a year of freedom was 
enslaved for the second time.’ Meantime the Persian 
generals on the mainland were again attacking and 
taking the little Greek cities one by one. Daurises 
took five cities on the Hellespont in five successive days : 
and then marched south against the Carians. The Carians 
made a fierce resistance. Three times they were defeated 

1 Herodotus, v. 116. 
Ss 
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with great slaughter; yet again they rallied, and by a 
well-planned ambush and night attack destroyed the 
whole of the Persian army together with Daurises and 
two other Persian generals. But other commanders took 
the place of those who had fallen, and to them Cyme and 
Clazomenae surrendered in succession. The cause of the 
Asiatic Greeks was clearly on the wane; but all finally 
turned on the fortunes of Miletus. And now the Persian 
commanders were gathering their forces for an over- 
whelming attack on Miletus by sea and land. Im face 
of this supreme danger the Ionians once more met in 
council at the Panionium. The question how best to 
use the strength of the league in defence of Miletus was 
debated, and it was resolved to stake all upon the fleet. 
To face the Persians on land was regarded as hopeless ; 
no attempt was to be made to march the combined land 
forces of Ionia to the succour of Miletus. But on the 
sea every member of the league was adjured to send to 
Miletus its whole naval strength to the last ship, there 
to make a supreme effort for victory on the sea. 

The little island of Lade, which then protected the 
harbour of Miletus,’ was the station for the Ionian fleet. 
The total number of ships was 353, to which the large 
islands, Lesbos, Samos and Chios, contributed the biggest 
squadrons. The Chians furnished 100 ships, Samos 60, 
Lesbos 70; the Milesians themselves had 80 ships. 
Phocaea (p. 266), once the most enterprising of all Greek 
maritime cities, could now only man three ships; but 
with them it sent a commander, who, had the Ionians 
steadfastly followed his leading, might have saved them 
—and so altered the course of history. This man, 
Dionysius of Phocaea, told the Ionians plainly that 
victory could only be won by assiduous training and 
strict discipline ; they must practise rowing and manoeuv- 
ring, and especially the manoeuvre of breaking the line. 
But after seven days, Herodotus relates, ‘‘ worn out by 
the hardness of the work and the heat of the sun,’ they 


1 This island no longer exists, having been joined to the mainland 
by the silting up of the channel between, 
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broke out into murmuring and removed Dionysius from 
the chief command. “ Thenceforward all refused to obey 
orders ; they pitched their tents on the island just like 
a land force, took their ease in the shade and declined 
to go on board their ships, or practise.” 1 And this 
indiscipline he represents as the cause of the ruin which 
befell a little later. For indiscipline bred want of con- 
fidence in each other, and want of confidence, treachery. 
The story, as Herodotus tells it, contains manifest im- 
probabilities, but it may be a true representation in 
picturesque form of a real incapacity in the Ionian 
nature. Hard discipline was intolerable to them, and 
this proved their undoing. When the day of battle 
came, it ended in the complete defeat of the Ionians 
through base betrayal. No clear account of the battle 
has come down to us; Herodotus preserves only the 
traditions that it was through the treachery of the Samians 
that the battle was lost, and that the Chians behaved 
with heroic courage, fighting on, in spite of the flight of 
the other squadrons, till more than half their ships were 
out of action. Dionysius, after making prize of three 
- enemy ships, seeing the battle was lost, sailed away and 
made for himself a great name in Sicilian waters by 
_ preying upon the shipping of Carthage and the Tuscans. 
The Persian fleet probably greatly outnumbered the 
Greek. Herodotus puts it at 600 ships, made up of 
contingents from Phoenicia, Egypt, Cyprus and Cilicia. 
For the Persians, it should be kept in mind, were them- 
| selves no seamen. They never manned a single ship. 
The Persian fleet was always composed of the ships of 
Persia’s maritime subjects, of whom the Phoenicians were 
the most skilful and the best affected to Persian interests. 


The Fall of Miletus.—Thus was the fate of Miletus 
sealed. After their naval victory at Lade, the Persians 
| pressed the siege by land and sea, and at length, in spite 
of desperate resistance, took both town and citadel. The 
_ town was destroyed and all the people of Miletus sold as 

slaves or carried into captivity. This was the end for 
| 1 Herodotus, vi. 12. 
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all time of the glory of Miletus ; for though the desolated 
city was reoccupied later, it never attained anything like 
its former prosperity. This utter ruin of Miletus was a 
moral shock to the whole Greek world. The Athenians 
especially took the catastrophe to heart, partly because 
they looked upon the Ionians as near to them in blood ; 
partly, perhaps, because they felt their own part in the 
tragedy had been a sorry one. When Phrynichus, the 
tragic poet, brought out a drama on the Fall of Miletus, 
the Athenian audience burst into tears during the per- 
formance, and afterwards the people punished Phrynichus 
with a fine for reminding them of their misfortunes. 


End of the Revolt.—Histiaeus and Aristagoras, the 
authors of the revolt, both met violent deaths as the 
struggle neared its end. Aristagoras fell in a fight with 
tribesmen in Thrace, where he had gone with a band of 
volunteers from Miletus to try what could be made of 
Myrcinus, the place Histiaeus had obtained as a gift 
from Darius. Histiaeus himself came to a more evil 
end. Darius had listened to his entreaties and promises 
and given him leave to go down to the coast. When he 
failed to persuade the men of Miletus to receive him 
back, he found a refuge in Lesbos, and thence embarked 
on various piratical adventures, in one of which he was 
captured by the Persian commander, Harpagus. Har- 
pagus struck off his head and had his body impaled ; the 
head he had embalmed and sent to Darius; and it is 
said that the great Persian still retained enough regard 
for this false friend to blame those who killed him. Of 
the doom of the rest of Ionia, Herodotus uses these 
terrible words: ‘‘ And now the Persian commanders 
made good the threats they had uttered against the 
Tonians while awaiting battle. When they were masters 
of the cities, they picked out the best looking boys and 
had them mutilated to serve as eunuchs, and the fairest 
_ of the maidens they tore from their homes and carried 
off to the King. All this they did ; and moreover burnt 
the cities with fire, temples and all. Thus for the third 
time the Ionians were reduced to slavery: first by the 
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Lydians, then twice in succession by the Persians,” ? 
Small wonder if the terror of the Persian name was 
noised abroad through European Hellas, and to many a 
brave man the might of the Great King seemed irre- 
sistible. 


NOTE ON THE PERSIANS AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENT. 


The Medes and Persians belonged to the eastern branch of 
that Indo-European family of nations, to which Greeks and 
Romans and most of the nations of modern Europe (Celts, Teutons 
and Slavs) also belong. Their next of kin among the nations 
are the Hindus, who in ages long before the dawn of history 
occupied and civilized first the Punjab, and then the greater part 
of the Indian peninsula. How well Eastern nations of this 
stock can fight has been proved anew in our own times by the 
records of Sikhs and Rajputs in France, Egypt, Palestine, the 
Dardanelles and Mesopotamia. The Persians of 490 and 480 B.c, 
were no weak Asiatics formidable only by their numbers. Pro- 
bably Xerxes’ boast to Demaratus (Herodotus, vii. 103) that, 
man for man, his picked Guardsmen, called Immortals, were fit 
to be matched with Spartans in single combat, was justified. 
The Persians Cyrus led to conquest were a free, warlike and 
manly race. Their loyalty to their chieftains and especially to 
the royal house of Achaemenes was extreme, and seemed to the 
Greeks with their stronger notions of individual worth and 
dignity, to go beyond the bounds of reason. More than one 
anecdote which Herodotus tells, illustrates the conviction the 
Greeks had that the Persian subjects of the Great King reckoned 
their lives as nothing, compared with the safety and comfort of 
their king. Above all the Persians were a race of warriors, who 
despised all pursuits except war and agriculture. Their contempt 
for trade was even greater than that of the Greek aristocrats, 
as Cyrus’ taunt to the Spartans (above, p. 265) sufficiently shows. 
Truthfulness and courage in war were their two cardinal virtues. 

No estimate of the Persians is adequate which leaves out of 
account their religion. The Persians of the fifth century B.c. 
had a religion which invites comparison with the best religions 
known to us. Some time before the Medes and Persians emerge 
into the light of history as conquerors they had thrown off the 
polytheism of their branch of the Indo-European stock, which 
must once have been very like Hindu polytheism,? and adopted 


1 Herodotus, vi. 32. 
2 Both Persians and Hindus had two names for divine beings. In 
Persian these are Ahura and Daiva; in Sanskrit Aswra and Deva. Now 
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an ethical religion of universal appeal, at the teaching of Zara- 
thustra (known to the western world as Zoroaster). This new 
religion was in its essence the worship of Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd), 
the Spirit of Light, of Wisdom and Beneficence. But since the 
beginning of existence Ormuzd, the good spirit, has been opposed 
by an evil spirit, Ahriman, the Spirit of Darkness, the inspirer 
of all wickedness and cruelty. Every good thought and word 
and work of man helps forward the final victory of Ormuzd ; 
every evil deed and word and thought hinders it. This is a 
very moral, and very morally helpful creed. It is doubtful 
whether the Persians who built up the Persian Empire held fast 
to this doctrine in its purity. Some elements of the earlier 
polytheism had probably been revived, éspecially the adoration 
of Fire and the Sun, as embodiments of the Divine Spirit ; and 
this is how in after time the Persians came to be known as 
‘ Fire-worshippers.’ But something of the higher and purer 
faith must have remained with the Persians of the fifth century B.c. 
and it is curious that the Greeks of that age did not discover it. 
The Parsis of modern India hold the ancient Persian faith to 
this day in the form of a pure monotheism. In Persia itself, 
since the Arab conquest in the seventh century A.D., the Persians 
have been Muhammedans: the old religion was all but entirely 
stamped out, and with it the early literature of Persia and the 
record of early Persian history. The Parsis were Persians who 
escaped from persecution to India, and were there granted asylum 
by the Hindus ; and that is how it comes about that the religion 
of Zoroaster, the religion professed by Cyrus the Great and Darius, 
flourishes in India at the present time under the protection of 
the British Raj. 


in the Indian tongues Deva has retained the meaning ‘god’ (we have 
the word in divine and deity), while Asura has been degraded to mean 
evil spirit or demon. Among the Persians this process of differentiation 
was reversed ; Ahura retained the meaning good spirit or ‘ god’ (as in 
Ahura Mazda), while Daiva came to mean demon, or evil spirit. 


CHAPTER XII 


MARATHON 


“* Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon.” 
Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 88.9. 


For full three years more after the fall of Miletus the 
Great King nursed his wrath against the petty city- 
states that had dared to affront the majesty of Persia. 
Then at length in 490 B.c. a powerful armada was ready 
to sail across the Aegean with the direct purpose of 
punishing Athens and Eretria for their part in the burning 
of Sardis. 


The Campaign of 492.—Two years earlier, in 492, 
immediately after the subjection and settlement of Ionia, 
Mardonius, a brilliant young Persian nobleman, high in 
Darius’ favour and recently married to his daughter, had 
crossed the Hellespont into Europe with a large army 
and fleet. He had a wide commission from the king to 
recover and extend Persian dominion in Europe, and 
incidentally to wreak vengeance on Eretria and Athens. 
He proceeded victoriously westward along the coasts of 
Thrace and Macedonia, fleet and army acting in concert, 
until they reached the city of Acanthus close to the three 
remarkable promontories that jut out, like the prongs of 
a trident, from the district the Greeks called Chalcidice. 
There a great storm caught the fleet as it attempted to 
sail round the first of the promontories (Acte) and strewed 
the wrecks of ships and the corpses of men on the rocks 
beneath the steep precipices of Mount Athos. The loss 
was very great and the fleet was crippled: Mardonius’ 
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ambitious dream of conquest (he aspired to subdue all 
Hellas) had to be abandoned. Besides this the army 
suffered heavy losses from a night attack by Thracian 
tribesmen; and though Mardonius made good _ this 
reverse by compelling’ the submission of these Brygi 
before his withdrawal, he returned to Asia a discredited 
man. 


The Destruction of Eretria—tIt was because of the 
disasters attending this campaign of 492 that an entirely 
different plan was adopted in the fateful year 490. The 
forces for the great punitive expedition were first gathered 
in the broad plains near the coast of Cilicia and embarked 
on board a fleet*said to have numbered six hundred 
warships without counting transports for the horses of 
the cavalry. The fleet followed the coast of Asia Minor 
as far north as the island of Samos and then struck 
straight across the Aegean. Datis, a Mede, and Artaph- 
ernes, the son of Artaphernes a nephew of Darius, were 
in command. The Great King’s orders were brief and 
peremptory: to reduce Athens and Eretria to slavery 
and bring the captives into his presence. About halfway 
across the Aegean the fleet reached the island of Naxos 
which had as yet maintained its independence. The 
Naxians did not even await the coming of the Persians, 
but fled to the mountains :! the Persians on their arrival 
made slaves of those whom they caught, and burnt with 
fire the city of the Naxians and its temples. In alarm 
at this news the inhabitants of Delos (which lies a little 
to the north) left their sacred island and sought safety 
in flight. But the Persian commanders had no hostile 
intentions against Delos, for the king himself had laid 
strict charge upon them to show all respect to the reputed 
birthplace of Apollo and Artemis. Datis therefore sent 
a message to the Delians assuring them of immunity ; 
he would not even suffer the ships of the fleet to anchor 


* This is some measure of the terror caused by the failure of the 
Ionian revolt and the severities attending its suppression; for in 


500 B.c. the Naxians, when attacked, had resisted strenuously and 
successfully, 
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at Delos; but he went on shore himself and offered 
sacrifice of frankincense upon the altar with lavish pro- 
fusion. Leaving the neighbourhood of Delos, the fleet 
now sailed’ across the western half of the Aegean to 
Euboea: from every island passed on his course the 
Persian commander demanded hostages and a con- 
tingent of troops, so that Ionians and Aeolians, who were 
Greeks as much as the Athenians, formed a part of the 
hostile armada. When similar demands were made at 
Carystus, a town at the southern extremity of Euboea, 
the men of Carystus bravely refused to comply, saying 
that they would not give hostages neither would they 
join in an expedition against cities which were their 
neighbours. Thereupon the Persians ravaged the terri- 
tory of Carystus and beleaguered the city, until the 
Carystians also bowed to the might of Persia and made 
their submission. From Carystus the Persian fleet sailed 
northward into the channel separating Euboea and Attica, 
till they came opposite to Eretria. There Datis and 
Artaphernes disembarked troops, both horse and foot, 
and prepared to attack the city. The Eretrians were not 
strong enough alone to face the Persians in the open 
field, but for six days they maintained a stout defence 
behind their walls. On the seventh the city was betrayed 
by two of its leading men. Eretria and its temples were 
plundered and burnt, the inhabitants were made slaves 
as Darius had commanded. Thus swiftly was one part 
of the charge given to Datis and Artaphernes carried out. 
It remained to deal with Athens. 


The Landing in the Bay of Marathon.—If we look again 
at the map of Attica we see that its eastward coast begins 
almost opposite Eretria and runs a distance of some fifty 
miles down to Cape Sunium (Colonna). Athens is situated 
about the middle of the opposite side of Attica, which 
looks on the Saronic Gulf and faces south-west. The 
most.direct way to Athens from Eretria lies across the 
triangle from the eastward side ; but the direct line from 
Eretria across Attica is blocked by the broad and lofty 
barrier of Parnes. However, twenty miles down the 
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coast from the border town of Oropus (and about thirty- 
five from Eretria) is a crescent-shaped bay, with a sandy 
beach very suitable for landing troops, and protected at 
its north-eastern end by the sharply-jutting promontory 
called Kynos-oura (that is, Dog’s tail), which forms one 
horn of the crescent. A semicircle of rocky hills looks 
down upon this bay, but leaves a stretch of level ground 
some two miles wide between the mountains and the sea. 
This is the Bay of Marathon. Fifty years earlier Pisis- 
tratus, as we have seen (Ch. X. p. 248), had landed at 
Marathon and thence made a victorious march on Athens, 
by which he recovered his lost power. Now Hippias, 
son of Pisistratus and successor in his tyranny, and after- 
wards long an exile at the Persian court, was with Datis 
and Artaphernes, looking to be restored to his throne 
and power when the Persians were masters of Athens. 
The plain extends some five miles along the curve of the 
bay, and the distance between the mountains and the 
sea varies from two and a half miles to a mile. There 
was room enough for the encampment of an army and 
for the movements of cavalry. From Marathon a smooth 
and level road leads along the coast and round the skirts 
of Pentelicus, by which the Persian host, both horse and 
foot, might march on Athens; and the distance by this 
road is twenty-four miles from the city to the edge of 
the plain. Therefore, after a few days’ stay at Eretria 
to repair losses and draw breath for the next effort, Datis 
and Artaphernes sailed on to the Bay of Marathon and 
there made a landing in full strength. 


Alarm at Athens. The March out over the Mountains.— 
In Athens meantime it may well be believed excitement 
and anxiety ran high, as report after report came of the 
easy progress of the Persian fleet ; of the occupation of 
Naxos; of the gathering of contingent after contingent 
from the islands ; of the forced submission of Carystus ; 
and finally of the ruin that had come upon Eretria. So 
far the power of Persia had proved as irresistible as in 
the Ionian Revolt. Each fresh success confirmed the 
prestige which the Persian power had won in Asia Minor. 
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And Eretria was little more than thirty miles away as 
the crow flies; while the voyage round Cape Sunium 
was an easy two-days’ sail (100 miles). The peril had 
come very near. What the people of Athens thought 
and felt in those days of anxiety and terror is not on 
record, but we have Herodotus’ testimony that their 
spirit had been high since the expulsion of the Pisistra- 
tidae twenty years before this time. ‘‘ Herein,” he 
writes, ““ we may see demonstrated, not in one particular 
only but in every way, that political equality is an ex- 
cellent thing: the Athenians, so long as they were ruled 
by tyrants, were no better in war than any of the neigh- 
bouring peoples, but when they were rid of their tyrants, 
were easily first.”’! It was in the strength of this new 
spirit that sixteen years before this time the Athenians 
achieved the feat of winning two victories on one and 
the same day, the first over the Boeotians, and the second 
over the men of Chalcis in Euboea (Ch. X. 2, p. 254). 
What is clearly recorded of this year 490 is that on 
receiving news of the landing of the Persians the fighting- 
men of Athens at once marched out in full force to meet 
the invaders at Marathon. Herodotus, who is our chief 
authority for the story of Marathon, does not tell us by 
which road they went. - Since it was by the coast road 
that the Persians must advance on Athens, it might be 
argued that it was by this road the Athenians marched 
out to intercept them. But it is proved beyond reason- 
able doubt that the position occupied by the Athenians 
at Marathon before the battle was the high ground about 
the modern village of Vrana ;? and Vrana stands where 
a shorter and rougher mountain road from Athens, which 


1 Herodotus, v. 78. 


2 “< At the south-west corner of the plain the small village of Vrana 
occupies a commanding situation. Backed by wooded mountains it 
stands on a height at the mouth of a wild and romantic glen.”” (Frazer, 
Pausanias, vol. ii. p. 436.) The mountain-road from Athens to the 
Bay of Marathon came down this glen, now called the Valley of Avlona. 
The site of the precinct of Heracles (the Heracleium) on which the 
Athenians camped has been identified with ground just above the 
modern village, now occupied by the church of St. George and a de- 
serted monastery. 
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crosses the spurs of Pentelicus to the north, breaks 
through the hills and comes in view of the plain. It 
seems more probable that the Athenian hoplites made a 
forced march through the mountains and emerged on to 
the high ground dominating the plain and the Persian 
camp. The advantage of this position, as the map shows, 
is that at Vrana the Athenians commanded both routes 
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to Athens. They blocked the mountain path by which 
they had come ; and they could take in flank from higher 
ground any force which attempted to advance by the 
coast road. At the same time they occupied a very 
strong defensive position with all the advantages of the 
ground in their favour should the Persians attack.1 The 

* “The Athenians were practically unassailable, or only assailable at 
great disadvantage to the attacking force: right and left they were 
protected from cavalry by the slopes of Agrielikia and Kotroni, while 


the narrow valley would deprive superior numbers of their main advan- 
tage in attack.”” Macan, Herodotus IV.to VI. vol. ii. Appendix X. p. 240. 
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occupation of the high ground at Vrana was a masterly 
stroke, and it is more probable that the Athenians chose 
the rougher, but safer, road over the mountains rather 
than the better road on which they might have en- 
countered the Persians on level ground, and, moreover, 
have been exposed to charges of cavalry. By their rapid 
march and unexpected appearance on the high ground 
above Marathon they foiled any hopes Hippias and the 
Persian commanders may have entertained of an im- 
mediate and unopposed advance on Athens. 

The Appeal for help to Sparta.—The decision that the 
fighting forces of the city should march out and face the 
Persians at Marathon was the decision of the free citizens 
of Athens voting in their Ecclesia. The force that 
marched was the full strength available for active service, 
9000 hoplites, or heavy-armed spearmen, marshalled in 
ten regiments, one for each of the ten tribes (Ch. X. 2, 
p. 251). The ten strategi were at the head of these 
forces, with the polemarch in chief command. Now 
before they left the city, because the crisis was extreme, 
the generals sent to Sparta to beg for help: for to the 
Athenians, as to other Hellenes, Sparta was the foremost 
of the Greek commonwealths and the champion of Hellenic 
freedom. So the Athenians sent to carry their message 
to Sparta a trained long-distance runner named Pheidip- 
pides.1 Pheidippides made such speed that though the 
distance from Athens to Sparta is close on 150 miles, 
up hill and down dale, and often by rocky paths along 
the sides of rugged mountains, he reached Sparta on the 
second day after leaving Athens. To the Spartans he 
delivered his message in these words: ‘‘ Men of Lace- 
daemon, the Athenians pray you to come to their succour 
and not to suffer our most ancient Hellenic city to be 
reduced to slavery by the barbarians. LEretria, you must 
know, has already been enslaved and Hellas has been 
made the weaker by the loss of a city of renown.” * The 

1 The name is properly Philippides ; but the mistaken form Pheidip- 


pides is consecrated in English by Browning’s poem under that title. 
See note at end of this chapter. 


2 Herodotus, vi. 106. 
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Spartans promised help; but they must wait to march, 
they said, till after the full moon: for by their law it 
was not permissible in that month to march sooner. 
With this answer Pheidippides sped back. But as the 
full moon was on the 15th and it was now only the 9th, 
and the Persians were already encamped on Attic soil, 
it brought:small comfort. A story was afterwards told 
how Pheidippides nevertheless brought back with him a 
promise of superhuman help more encouraging than this 
message from Lacedaemon. As he ran on under the 
dark cliffs of Mount Parthenium, where the railway from . 
Argos to Tripolitza passes to-day, he heard his name 
called, and the god Pan with his horns and shaggy goats’ 
feet appeared to him and bade him assure the Athenians 
that, though they had slighted his worship, he bore them 
great goodwill and would help them in their present need. 
For which cause the Athenians after Marathon built a 
temple to Pan under the Acropolis,! and instituted yearly 
sacrifices and a torch-race in his honour. 


The Dilemma of the Persian Commanders.—The plan 
with which the Persians landed was baffled, we see, 
by the promptitude of ‘the Athenians in marching 
out, and their leaders’ skill in seizing a position 
which blocked the way to Athens. The Persian 
commanders shrank from the attempt to dislodge the 
Athenians from Vrana by direct assault. Yet it was not 
safe to march past the outlet of the valley and risk a 
sudden attack in flank or rear. They therefore waited. 
We cannot know with certainty what their further plans 
were, but it is extremely probable that they were all 
along building on the chance of treachery. Lade had 
been won through the defection of some of the Ionians ; 
Eretria had been betrayed ; there had been partizans of 
Persia ready to play traitor in every Greek city since 
first the Persians had dealings with the Greeks. The 
Persian leaders had every reason to believe that the 
course of events in Attica would follow closely the course 


* This cave may be seen in the face of the Acropolis rock at its north- 
west corner, somewhat east of the Propylaea or main entry. 
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of events at Eretria; that they could count on the 
betrayal of Athens by traitors among her own citizens, 
as Eretria had been betrayed by Euphorbus and Phila- 
grus. There was even better ground for confidence in 
the work of treachery at Athens; for was not Hippias 
with them, and Hippias had family connections and local 
ties in Attica to help him, and many a memory of the 
old party of the hill districts which Pisistratus, his father, 
had led. What more likely plan for them now than to 
hold the armed forces of Athens in play at Marathon 
while a strong squadron with all the cavalry transports 
sailed on round Cape Sunium and landed troops in 
Phalerum Bay, who might get into Athens through the 
connivance of Hippias’ partizans, or even make a sudden 
dash across the plain and seize the city in the absence 
of the main body of its defenders ? The facts recorded, 
which in themselves make a very incomplete story, at 
all events fit in with this supposition. 


Miltiades’ Appeal to the Polemarch.—For the Athenian 
commanders, when the Persians made no attack, the 
problem was whether they should remain where they 
were and watch the enemy, or themselves venture down 
upon the level ground and fight. Of these commanders 
there were, as we have seen, eleven, ten strategi with 
equal powers, and the polemarch in chief command with 
a casting vote in a council-of-war should votes be equally 
divided. Five of the strategi were against offering battle 
to the enemy in the plain, on the ground that numbers 
were too unequal ; five were for fighting. Then Miltiades, 
one of the five who were for fighting, went to the pole- 
march, Callimachus of Aphidna, and said (so Herodotus 
relates): “‘ On you, Callimachus, it now depends either 
to bring Athens to slavery, or to make her free and leave 
a memory, as long as mankind endures, more glorious 
even than Harmodius and Aristogeiton. For never since 
the Athenians were a people have they stood in such 
sore peril as now. If they stoop to submission to Persia, 
they will be handed over to Hippias, and then it is surely 
decreed what they will suffer; but if the city comes 
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through victoriously, it is like to become the first of 
Hellenic city-states. How this may come about and how 
it happens that on you devolves the power to determine 
all, I will now indicate. Opinion is equally divided among 
our ten commanders, some are for fighting, some against. 
Now if we do not fight, I look for a sharp division of 
factions, which will so shake the spirit of the Athenians 
as to lead them to make terms with the Mede. But 
should we fight before this rot spreads among our people 
—if the gods will but hold the balance level—we are well 
able to get the better in the fight. Accordingly, the 
whole issue turns in your direction and rests upon you. 
If only you give your support to my view, your father- 
land shall be free,—yea and the first city in Hellas. But 
if you support the opinion of those who would decline 
the fight, then the very opposite of the advantages I have 
rehearsed will ensue.’’! Callimachus was won over by 
this appeal and gave his decision for fighting. The die 
was cast, and the Athenian commanders, on the initiative 
of Miltiades, made dispositions for attacking the Persians 
in the plain as soon as there was a favourable oppor- 
tunity. For this they still had to wait some days; but 
the opportunity came at last and altered the whole future 
for Athens and for Greece. 


Help from Little Plataea.—Meantime the Athenians 
had received an accession of strength which, if not very 
great in point of numbers, was most heartening for the 
good courage and fidelity of which it was proof. While 
they waited at Vrana, the whole military force of their 
little ally, Plataea, marched up and encamped beside 
them. This was out of gratitude for the protection 
afforded by Athens against the Thebans (Ch. X. p. 253). 
Thirty years before Athens had listened to the prayer of 
the Plataeans and fought their battles, and now in the 
hour of peril for Athens the Plataeans did not fail her. 
This reinforcement raised the strength of the whole body 
of hoplites under Callimachus to 10,000 men. 


1 Herodotus, vi. 109. 
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The Resolution to Attack.—The opportunity for which 
Miltiades was waiting came when information reached 
him that the Persians were re-embarking their cavalry 
on the transports and preparing to sail round Attica with 
part of their forces and attack Athens from the sea. It 
appears that the Persian commanders were expecting a 
signal which would tell them when the partisans of 
Hippias in Athens were ready to cooperate with them. 
This signal did not come, but it was expected at any 
time, and meantime the days were passing. After the 
full moon the Spartans would be free to march in accord- 
ance with their promise: this circumstance was probably 
also known to the Persian commanders and had to be 
reckoned with. They judged the Athenian position in 
the mountains too strong to be attacked; they were 
afraid to attempt the march overland to Athens with a 
formidable force of heavy-armed troops on their flank ; 
yet something had to be done. So they began to embark 
the cavalry and part of their footmen in readiness to sail 
when the signal came, and drew up the rest of their 
infantry in formidable force between the Greek position 
at Vrana and the sea to cover the embarkation. These 
movements were in sight of the Greeks at Vrana, and 
Miltiades knew what they meant. This was the oppor- 
tunity for which he had been waiting. He knew, too, 
what was to be feared from treachery at Athens. It was 
necessary to strike and to strike quickly. 


The Athenian Charge at Marathon.—The Athenians 
were drawn up, tribe by tribe, in battle array, with the 
Plataean contingent on the extreme left. The post of 
honour on the right was occupied by the polemarch 
Callimachus. Then, because the Persians had still the 
advantage of numbers, although part of their forces were 
on shipboard, in order to extend the Athenian battle- 
front and make it equal to the Persian, Callimachus by 
Miltiades’ advice deliberately weakened his centre, greatly 
reducing the depth there in ranks, while the wings were 
kept at full strength. Then the word was given and the 
solid array of Greek spearmen moved forward at a rapid 

uy 
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pace, which increased to a run, as, amid a shower of 
missiles, they closed with the enemy. This world-famous 
charge of the Athenian hoplites at Marathon is thus 
described in the words of Herodotus, our sole original 
authority: ‘‘ Now when these dispositions had been 
made for battle and the sacrifices were found propitious, 
the Athenians, as soon as the word was given, went 
forward at a run against the barbarians. The space 
between the two armies must have been not less than 
sixteen hundred yards. The Persians seeing the 
Athenians come on at a run, made ready to receive them, 
and thought in their minds that the Greeks were out of 
their senses and must certainly be destroyed, seeing how 
few they were in number and actually charging without 
the support of cavalry or bowmen. This is what the 
barbarians thought. But the Athenians as soon as the 
whole line was fairly engaged fought with notable valour : 
indeed they were the first of all the Hellenes of whom we 
know to charge the enemy at the double ; they were the 
first to endure to look upon the Median dress and the 
men who wore it. For till that day the very name of 
the Medes was a terror in the ears of the Hellenes. Long 
time the fight at Marathon lasted; and in the centre, 
where the Persians themselves and the Sacae were posted, 
the barbarians were victorious and broke the line and 
carried the pursuit inland; but on the two wings the 
Athenians and Plataeans were victorious; and when 
they had thus gained the victory, they allowed the routed 
divisions of the barbarians to escape, but themselves 
drew together from either side and engaged the troops 
who had routed the Athenian centre, and were victorious. 
Then they pursued the flying Persians and cut them 
down till they reached the sea ; and then they called for 
fire and began to lay hands on the ships. In this part 
of the conflict the polemarch Callimachus lost his life 
after showing himself a valorous man, and Stesilaus, son 
of Thrasylaus, one of the strategi, was slain. Cyne- 
geirus, too, son of EKuphorion, when he had laid hold on 
the stern of one of the ships, had his hand lopped off by 
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an axe and fell; and so fell many other Athenians of 
note.” 1 ‘ 


Panaenus’ Picture.—In after years there were in the 
building called the Painted Portico (the ‘ Stoa Poekile’) 
at Athens, among other famous paintings, three frescoes, 
the work of Panaenus, brother of Pheidias, representing 
scenes of the battle of Marathon. These are described by 
the traveller Pausanias, who saw them there: ‘the 
Boeotians of Plataea and all the men of Attica are 
closing with the barbarians. In this part of the picture 
the combatants are evenly matched; but farther on 
the barbarians are fleeing and pushing each other into 
the marsh. At the extremity of the picture are the 
Phoenician ships and the Greeks slaughtering the bar- 
barians who are rushing into the ships.... Of the 
combatants the most conspicuous in the painting are 
Callimachus, who had been chosen to command the 
Athenians; Miltiades, one of the generals; and a hero 
called Echetlus.”2 We may place beside the vivid 
details, which these frescoes in the Stoa Poekile add to 
Herodotus’ history, Byron’s picture in Childe Harold : 


““ As on the morn to distant Glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word ; 
Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career, 
The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 
Mountains above, Earth’s, Ocean’s plain below ; 
Death in the front, Destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene... .” 3 


The Persian Dash on Athens.—Six thousand four 
hundred Persians fell in this rout. There was stiff 
fighting on the beach, but most of the fugitives succeeded 
in getting aboard the ships, and pushed off: seven ships 
only remained in the hands of the Greeks. The main 
fleet was apparently already at sea, or riding at anchor 


1 Herodotus, vi. 112-114. 
2 Pausanias, Greece, i. 15. 3; Frazer, vol. i. p. 22. 
3 Byron, Childe Harold, ii. Stanzas 89 and 90. 
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off the coast. At any rate soon after the embarkation 
the long-expected signal! was flashed from Mount 
Pentelicus by the traitors in the city. Consequently, 
all doubts for the Persian leaders were at an end; their 
object now was to reach Athens before the Athenian 
forces who were in victorious possession of the field of 
Marathon. But the Athenians, fully aware of this 
danger, left Aristides and the men of his tribe in charge 
of the spoil on the battle-field and marched back with 
all speed by the coast-road. It was now a race between 
the Great King’s fleet laden with troops and hindered 
by horse-transports, and the defenders of Athens flushed 
with their recent victory ; andthe Athenians won. When 
the Persian fleet appeared in the Bay of Phalerum, the 
victors of Marathon were already in camp near the city 
ready for them. Thus baffled a second time, the Persian 
fleet, after hovering awhile within sight of the shore, 
drew off and sailed back to Asia Minor. 


Athens saved.—So ended the first carefully planned 
attempt of the Persians on the liberties of European 
Hellas. The Spartans, true to their promise, set out 
from their city immediately after the full moon and 
made such speed that they reached Attica in three days. 
By that time the battle had been fought and won, but 
the men of Lacedaemon were eager to see the plain and 
the bodies of the Medes. So they marched on to Mara- 
thon and viewed the field and the slain, and gave generous 
praise to the Athenians for their valour: then marched 
back to Sparta. In Athens great was the exultation of vic- 
tory and high the pride with which for ever after the Athe- 
nians looked back on Marathon. Reckoning by numbers 2 


1 The flashing was done by means of the sun on a shield. Compare 
the modern heliograph. 


2Tt is not easy to make any fair estimate of the numbers of the 
Persians at Marathon. In later times they were put very high. Hero- 
dotus does not say, but when all the probabilities are taken into account, 
it is not likely that the number was much higher than 20,000,"if as 
aie to numbers in the Athenian charge are definitely estimated 
at 10, f 
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it was not a great battle, nor was the result an 
overwhelming defeat for Persia. It was but a check. 
The power of the Great King remained formidable as 
ever; the menace of oriental despotism still overhung 
Greece. But the gallant charge of the Athenians at 
Marathon nerved the Greeks to resist the more formidable 
attack that was to come in ten years’ time; the victory 
at Marathon made possible the great deliverance at 
Salamis and Plataea. 


The Monuments of Victory.—Great spoil must have 
been taken by the Athenians at Marathon, though Hero- 
dotus does not happen to say so. Plutarch speaks of the 
regiment of Aristides left in charge of the field, and it is 
natural to suppose that the Persian camp and rich camp- 
equipage fell into the victors’ hands. We know that 
offerings, dedicated from the spoils of Marathon, were 
seen by Pausanias at Delphi. Chief of these was the 
Treasury of the Athenians, which was found by the 
French archaeologists in 1893 when they were excavating, 
and may be seen at Delphi to-day. It is in the form of 
a small Doric temple of Pentelic marble, 33 feet by 20, 
severe in style, but delicately beautiful! The external 
sculptures, known as metopes, thirty in number, repre- 
senting the exploits of Heracles and Theseus, and the 
battle of the gods and giants, remain in good condition. 

A yet more intimate memorial stands to this day on 
the battle-field itself, the Soros, or sepulchral mound, 
built, as Pausanias informs us, over the bodies of the 
Athenians who fell in the battle and, as a mark of special 
honour, were buried on the field itself. ‘‘ In the plain,” 
he writes, “‘is the grave of the Athenians, and over it 
are the tomb-stones with the names of the fallen arranged 


1M. Homolle, the discoverer, says of this shrine: “‘I hope that 
I do not exaggerate in describing it as a masterpiece of archaic art. 
I know no monument among the works of the beginning of the fifth 
century, of which the execution is more sharp, delicate and elegant. 
The sculptures have the same qualities of grace and precision. Their 
archaic severity is tempered by a softness of modelling rare in works 
of this date and by a richness that both surprises and charms us.” 
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according to tribes. There is another grave for the 
Boeotians of Plataea and the slaves: for slaves fought 
then for the first time. There is a separate tomb of 
Miltiades, son of Cimon.... Here every night you may 
hear horses neighing and men fighting. To go on purpose 
to see the sight never brought good to any man: but 
with him who unwittingly lights upon it by accident the 
spirits are not angry.”’1 Of the tombs of the Plataeans, 
of the Athenian slaves, and of Miltiades, no traces are now 
found : only the Soros stands out of the spacious expanse 
of the plain, as you enter it from the coast-road, the 
only conspicuous object within view. It is a pleasant 
drive from Athens in the springtime and not an impossible 
day’s walk, especially if you get the railway as far as 
Jerakas. The Soros helps greatly in determining the 
topography of the fight, since it is reasonable to suppose 
that it marks the scene of the actual fighting, possibly 
as Macan suggests, the very spot where the Athenian 
centre was broken and where the victorious wings wheeled 
together to win the fight. 


The Plain of Marathon.—Coming by the coast-road, 
you enter the plain of Marathon along the edge of the 
Southern or Little Marsh, where the chief slaughter of 
the Persians took place as represented in the picture of 
Panaenus. The length of the plain along the coast, 
from the Little Marsh to the promontory of Cynosura, 
is just five miles. Two miles from the marsh it is divided 
in two by a water-course, or ‘ Charadra,’ beyond which 
it extends another mile to the Great Marsh. This greater 
marsh stretches two miles further, leaving a narrow 
fringe of sandy ground along the coast. The Soros is 
just halfway between the Little Marsh and the Charadra 
in the southern half of the plain, and roughly halfway 
between the mountains and the sea. It is somewhat 
more than a mile from the high ground about Vrana 
where the Athenians lay, and somewhat less than a mile 
from the shore and the Persian ships. The plain to-day 


1 Pausanias, i, 32. 3; Frazer, vol. i. p. 49. 
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is thick with corn in springtime, and part of the ground 
on which Greeks and Persians fought is covered with 
vineyards interspersed with olives. The flashing spear- 
points as the Athenian lines charged down the slope 
must have been a splendid spectacle, the front lines of 
spears levelled, the rear lines held in air. Eight deep 
was the ordinary formation, and as this depth was lessened 
in the centre, this gives a front, probably, of fifteen 
hundred spears. It was no easy feat for these long 
lines of spearmen to advance at a quick pace for nearly 
a mile; any disorder would have been fatal, and it was 
only discipline and steadiness which could maintain the 
formation over such a distance. The impressiveness of 
the charge of a mass of Greek hoplites is well illustrated 
by Xenophon’s story of the review at which Cyrus’s Ten 
Thousand Greeks (a century later) delivered a mock 
charge upon Persian troops and spectators, with the 
result that all present fled in panic dismay. At 
Marathon, however, the Persians stood their ground 
firmly enough, as is proved by their breaking the Athenian 
centre ; the final victory of the Athenians was due to 
hard fighting, to the superiority of Greek arms and dis- 
peers, and to the wise dispositions made by the Athenian 
eaders. 


Miltiades.—Tradition assigned the chief personal credit 
for the victory to Miltiades. Miltiades was no ordinary 
Athenian, but head of a noble family, one branch of which, 
the branch to which Miltiades himself belonged, had for 
two generations ruled over that Thracian Chersonese now 
for ever linked with our own race under its modern name 
Gallipoli. When the systematic reduction of the Greek 
cities on the Hellespont was taken in hand after the 
suppression of the Ionian Revolt, Miltiades, son of Cimon, 
then the reigning prince, had put his treasure on ship- 
board and escaped to Athens. There he was admitted 
back to citizenship, and in the year of Marathon was 
elected Strategus by his tribe. The plan of battle, as 
well as the resolve to fight, if possible, at Marathon, 
was probably due to his genius, and Miltiades is 
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rightly regarded as in a special sense the victor of 
Marathon.! 

The Glory of Marathon.—The men who fought at 
Marathon were ever after held in high honour at Athens. 
The poet Aeschylus, who charged with the men of his 
tribe there, and whose brother was that other son of 
Euphorion (Cynegeirus) whom Herodotus immortalizes 
(p. 290), had this fact recorded in his epitaph, not his 
fame as a dramatist.2, Marathon became for Athens the 
great memory of her history, the unique glory that was 
all her own. For in this glory no other Hellenic state 
had part save only little Plataea. It became a stock 
subject for her poets and orators. It was looked back 
to as a great and signal victory in which Athens in defence 
of Hellas overthrew the whole might of Persia. That on 
the face of it was an exaggeration; but deeply con- 
sidered was not very far from the truth. For the civili- 
zation of Greece and the whole future of Europe really 
hung on the valour and discipline of the men of Athens 
that day. Not only for Athens and Greece may it be 
said, but for all Europe and for ourselves to-day, that 
“an halo of renown for ever hovers over the scene at 
Marathon, an undying interest belongs to the traditions 
associated with the name.” * ‘‘ The victory of Marathon 
was not only the first defeat of the Persians on Hellenic 
ground, but it saved Athens; and by saving Athens it 
saved Greece. For this reason it deserves a place among 
the great and decisive battles of the world,” 4 

1 The end of Miltiades was in painful contrast with the splendour of 
his services to Athens. After Marathon he was for a time a popular 
hero ; but about a year later he was put on trial at Athens for deceiving 
the people and subjected to a heavy fine. This was because an ex- 
pedition against the island of Paros (which had helped the Persians), 
undertaken on Miltiades’ initiative, had failed disastrously. His son 


Cimon paid the fine ; Miltiades himself died through the mortification 
of a wound incurred in the attack on Paros. 

* The epitaph, turned into English prose, is as follows: ‘‘ Aeschylus, 
son of Euphorion, the Athenian, this monument hides, who died in 
wheat-bearing Gela; but of his approved valour the Marathonian 
grove may tell, and the deep-haired Mede who knew it ” (Mackail). 

* Macan’s Herodotus, vol. ii. Appendix X. p. 149. 

“Evelyn Abbott, History of Greece, Pt. II. p. 93. 
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Notre ON PHEIDIPPIDES. 


There was a sequel to Pheidippides’ feat of endurance. 
Browning in his poem makes Pheidippides himself tell the 
story of his great race, and receive praise from Miltiades 
and promise of reward. Pheidippides fought at Marathon in 
the ranks of the Athenian hoplites. Then after the battle he 
ran once more to carry the news of victory to Athens. There 
arrived he cried once, “‘ All hail! Victory is ours,” and straight- 
way fell down dead. 


“‘ So is Pheidippides happy for ever,—the noble strong man 

Who could race like a God, bear the face of a God, whom a 
God loved so well ; 

He saw the land saved he had helped to save, and was suffered 
to tell 

Such tidings, yet never decline, but, gloriously as he began, 

So to end gloriously—once to shout, thereafter be mute : 

* Athens is saved!’ Pheidippides dies in the shout for his 
meed.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


THERMOPYLAE 


“It was a desperate risk; but there was just a possibility 
that by detaching half his force to stop the encircling body of 
the foe in the difficult path which they were travelling, he might 
still be able to maintain the pass.” ‘ 


Grunpy, The Great Persian War, p. 316. 


THE expedition of Datis and Artaphernes against Athens 
had miscarried through the valour of the Athenian spear- 
men at Marathon. But Darius was not one to be easily 
turned aside from his purposes. He was an able and 
enlightened ruler as well as an oriental despot. He has 
been called, not without reason, “the greatest Oriental 
that ever ruled in Western Asia.” ! He had good cause 
for anger against the Athenians for their interposition in 
the affairs of Asia Minor, and considerations of general 
policy required that the free Greeks on the other side of 
the Aegean should be compelled to own allegiance to the 
power of Persia, if they would not yield it voluntarily. 
The reverse to the Persian arms at Marathon merely 
supplied a new stimulus to action. Darius was, there- 
fore, very far from relinquishing his schemes of punish- 
ment and conquest, and immediately began preparations 
for an expedition on a vaster scale. ‘‘ Straightway,”’ 
writes Herodotus, “‘ he sent messengers throughout the 
empire with orders for the levying of forces, making 
the requisition from each province far more than 
before ; for warships also and horses and supplies and 


1 Grundy, The Great Persian War, p. 201. 
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transports.” 1 Asia was in commotion, he says, by the 
space of three years. Then Egypt revolted. The 
Egyptians writhed always under a domination which 
outraged their religious feelings, and doubtless the fame of 
Marathon had reached them. This new crossing of his will, 
however, only fixed Darius more firmly in his resolves ; he 
was impatient. to lead his armies in person both against 
the revolted Egyptians and against Hellas. But in the 
midst of his impatience death intervened. Darius the 
king died, and Xerxes, his son, reigned in his stead. 
This was in 485. Xerxes was the son of Darius’ most 
royal consort, Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, founder of 
Persian greatness ; and with the throne Xerxes inherited, 
whether he would or not, his father’s purposes and policy. 
He dealt first with Egypt. Within a year the rebellion 
was crushed, and Egypt lay prostrate in a servitude even 
more oppressive than before. Xerxes was free to con- 
centrate all the resources of the Persian Empire on the 
conquest and humiliation of Hellas. How vast were 
those resources, how seemingly out of all proportion to 
the vigorous, but relatively petty, little Greek common- 
wealths, which had never yet combined effectively in a 
confederacy—unless it were in the Trojan War—may 
quickly be realized by observing that the Hellas of 
480 B.c. covered no greater extent of territory than the 
Hellenic kingdom of to-day; while Xerxes’ dominions 
extended from what was then, and is now, Macedonia to 
the borders of India. ~The Persian Empire included, 
besides most of what till recently was Turkey in Europe— 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan, 
Arabia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. The Greeks with 
their training in athletic discipline, their heavy body 
armour, their strong spears and great shields, and their 
habit of fighting in ordered ranks, not each singly for 
his own hand, might be able to overthrow more than 
equal numbers of eastern troops with their unprotected 
bodies and lighter weapons and undisciplined way of 
fighting ; but what chance could their whole military 


1 Herodotus, vii. 1. 
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strength have against the countless myriads Xerxes 
would lead against them from half Asia, supported by 
the boundless wealth and vast mechanical resources 
which the Great King could command. They must 
surely be overborne and trampled under foot by the 
sheer weight of Xerxes’ marching hordes. So it seemed 
to ordinary judgment in those days. No wonder there 
was alarm and dismay amongst the free states of Hellas, 
when the extent of the preparations being made against 
them, in all the countries subject to Persia beyond the 
Aegean, became known. No wonder, indeed, if before 
Marathon, when Darius had sent envoys to demand 
earth and water, Aegina and many another little state 
had thought it prudent to comply. 


Xerxes’ Plans for the Invasion of Greece.—At the 
Persian court the influence of Mardonius, who had led 
Darius’ armies into Thrace in 492, was now in the ascen- 
dant, and the plan for invading Hellas overland through 


Macedonia was taken up again. It involved a long” 


march for the army, even from the European side of the 
Dardanelles, and without taking account of the difficulty 
of getting vast bodies of troops across from Asia into 
Europe ; a march through the peninsula of Gallipoli and 
round the whole coast of Thrace and Macedonia by 
Dedeagatch and Kavalla and Saloniki (to recall names 
familiar through the warfare of our own time), but, on 
the other hand, this march would now be through friendly 
territory right up to the mountain barriers between 
Macedonia and Thessaly. For the Persian Empire, since 
the Macedonians accepted a state of vassalage to Persia, 
actually marched with Hellas, and it was only on passing 
out of Macedonia into Thessaly that opposition had to 
be reckoned with. Xerxes was much in the position of 
Turkey in the war of 1897. There was even ground for 
expecting there would be little or no resistance in pene- 
trating the passes into Thessaly. Had not the princely 
house of the Aleuadae, whose seat was Larissa, and who 
aspired to rule all Thessaly and hoped to realize their 
ambition with Persian help, repeatedly urged Xerxes in 


s 
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pressing terms to undertake this expedition into Greece 
and promised their assistance ? 


Preparations for the Great Expedition.—As soon as the 
reconquest of Egypt was completed, preparations were 
begun by Xerxes for an expedition on an even greater 
scale than that designed by Darius, his father. A vast 
army, made up of the choicest Persian troops and of 
picked contingents from every part of the empire, was 
to assemble in the interior of Asia Minor and march to 
the Hellespont: a great navy, formed of the fleets of the 
Great King’s maritime subjects—Phoenician, Egyptian, 
Cilician, Asiatic Greek—was to meet the army there. 
From the Hellespont army and navy were to advance 
along the coast, keeping as far as possible in touch and 
acting in close cooperation. To facilitate this twofold 
advance by sea and land, the most lavish efforts were put 
forth. Roads were made, rivers bridged, harbours im- 
proved and immense quantities of stores accumulated at 
depots, of which Herodotus names the chief. Herodotus 
records further how in his own day the traveller came 
upon stretches of Xerxes’ military roads in the wilds of 
Thrace ; the rude tribesmen, though they had little use 
for roads, looked _upon them with awe as evidences of 
powers beyond their understanding, and refrained from 
driving their ploughs through them.t Two works in 
particular made a specially strong impression on the 
imagination of the Greeks as examples of the almost 
superhuman power of the Great King—which, neverthe- 
less, free Hellas faced and overthrew. One was the Athos 
Canal, the other the bridging of the Hellespont. The 
object of the Canal was to prevent the possibility of 
another disaster like that which befell the fleet of Mar- 
donius in 492. A canal was dug through the isthmus 
which joins the promontory of Acte to the district of 
Chalcidice, so that the fleet might sail through and 
altogether avoid the dangerous voyage round Athos. 
The bridging of the Hellespont was to enable the armies 
of Xerxes to march out of Asia into Europe by road, 
without the necessity of conveyance across eee water by 

1 Herodotus, vii. 115. 
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boat. These great works were undertaken and carried 
out between 484 and 481. Herodotus has given a vivid 
description of each. His account of the cutting of the 
canal is as follows. 


The Athos Canal.—‘‘ Triremes were moored at Elaeus in 
the Chersonese,! and thence as a base the digging was 
carried on by detachments of all the nations of the army, 
working under, the lash; and these detachments were 
relieved at intervals; and the people who lived about 
Mount Athos also helped in the work.... Athos is a 
great and famous mountain, reaching out into the sea, 
and inhabited. Where the mountain ends on the land- 
ward side it forms a peninsula ; and the isthmus is about 
twelve furlongs across; and here the whole extent of 
country from the sea of the Acanthians to the sea on the 
side of Torone is level plain except for a few low hills. . . .” 

‘“‘ Now this is how the barbarians dug the canal. They 
divided the whole distance into sections by nations and 
drew their line past the city of Sane. When the cutting 
grew deep, some stood at the bottom and dug, others 
received the earth as it was dug out and handed it up 
to others who stood on ladders ; these in turn passed it 
to others, till it reached the men at the top, who carried 
it out and threw it away. All the workers, except only 
the Phoenicians, had double trouble through the breaking 
away of the steep sides. This was the natural conse- 
quence of their making the top and the bottom of the 
cutting the same breadth. The Phoenicians showed their 
cleverness in this as in all that they do. On the section 
which fell to their lot, they made the top of the cutting 
double the breadth required for the canal, and gradually 
contracted the sides as the work advanced, so that when 
they got to the bottom the breadth of their section just 
equalled that of the rest.’’ 2 


1 Hlaeus was just inside the Dardanelles, a little east of Cape Helles. 
2 Herodotus, vii. 22 and 23. It is difficult to believe that those in 
charge of this canal-making, even if they were using unskilled labour, 
really showed such a lack of intelligence as to begin by making per- 
pendicular cuttings in the way Herodotus describes ; but his account 
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A succession of ponds “from two to eight feet deep, 

and from sixty to ninety broad ’”’ marks to this day the 
line of Xerxes’ Canal, and can be traced almost from 
sea to sea. The soil is sandy, as Herodotus’ account 
brings out, so it is not surprising that in the course of 
over two thousand years the cutting has been largely 
filled in, especially about the outlets at either end, which 
had originally been protected by breakwaters to prevent 
their being silted up. The distance across the isthmus 
from sea to sea is 2500 yards, which corresponds closely 
to Herodotus’ estimate of twelve Greek stades, as a stade 
equals roughly 200 yards. Most of the ground is level 
plain, the surface nowhere rising to a height of more than 
fifty feet above sea-level. So apart from the sandy 
nature of the soil the work presented little difficulty and 
was well worth undertaking; for the Greek boatmen 
still dread the currents round Mount Athos, which are 
variable and uncertain, and the gales and high seas off 
its rocks. If the canal could be opened again it would 
be greatly to the advantage of local navigation. 


The Bridging of the Dardanelles.—Xerxes’ famous 
bridges—there were two of them—from Asia to Europe 
across the Hellespont have a new and poignant interest 
for us now. For they stretched from Abydos to Sestos ; 
and the site of Abydos is close to Nagara Point, three 
miles above the forts of Chanak and Kilid Bahr, where 
the attempt to force the ‘Narrows’ was made by our 
battleships in March 1915. The scene of Xerxes’ feat of 
bridging the Dardanelles in the fifth century B.c. was 
one day to shake to the thunder of the guns of the Queen 
Elizabeth fired from across the Chersonese. It is not 
altogether easy to understand Herodotus’ account of the 
construction of the bridges. He records that one was 
the work of Phoenician engineers and the other of 
Egyptian ; and that the bridges first built were swept 
away by a storm. For this ill success the overseers of 
the work paid forfeit with their lives. Then orders were 


at all events bears witness to the respect which popular belief paid to 
the technical skill of the Phoenicians. 
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given for a second attempt, and this time it was successful. 
The distance, as stated by Herodotus, was seven furlongs ; 
but by actual measurement now the Hellespont is no- 
where quite so narrow as this. It is possible that the 
channel has widened through the force of the current. 
Across this distance, now some 2600 yards, a great number 
of vessels were moored, triremes and penteconters, 
anchored stem and stern and lying head on to the current, 
which—as we know from our difficulties in 1915—runs 
strongly.!. There were 360 vessels in one bridge and 314 
in the other, which seems to imply that the bridges were 
of different lengths and crossed, not side by side, but at 
an angle one to the other. Over these vessels strong 
cables were extended as a foundation for the actual 
roadway, six for each bridge. Planks were laid down 
upon these cables over the whole length, side by side. 
The planks were covered with brushwood and earth, and 
the whole was stamped into a firm surface. Then to 
complete the work a parapet was raised on either side 
to a height sufficient to prevent the baggage animals 
seeing the water and taking alarm. What is difficult to 
understand is how cables of the length and weight de- 
scribed were swung and how they supported the bridge. 
Herodotus records that pieces of these cables were after- 
wards taken to Athens as a trophy, and that one cubit’s 
length (18 inches) of one of the cables weighed a talent, 
that is, about eighty pounds ! 


The Great King’s Hosts—The Greeks afterwards 
boasted that forty-six nations had marched with Xerxes 
to invade them; and Herodotus gives a list of tribes 


1“ The strength of the current, which is variable, depends much 
upon the direction and force of the wind, and, as will be easily under- 
stood, upon the heavy rains and snows of winter, which swell the large 
rivers falling into the Black Sea. At that time, when it blows hard 
from the northward, the violence of the current increases, especially 
in the narrows, where it has been known to attain during the first few 
days a rate of 5 knots between the old castles (Chanak Kalessi and 
Kilid Bahr). ... From Gallipoli to Kum Kaleh, the average strength 
of the current may be estimated at 14 knots for the whole distance.” 
Quoted from the “ Black Sea Pilot’’ on pp, 359 and 860 of Leaf’s 
Troy. 
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and peoples, who took part in the great march overland, 
not far short of this number. But most of the names 
in Herodotus’ list have little meaning for us. We get a 
better idea of the disproportion between the sides in this 
great struggle from the map. Greece from the borders 
of Macedonia to the southernmost point of the Morea 
looks small compared with Asia Minor, and Asia Minor 
was but a small part of the vast territories of the Great 
King in Asia. The utmost length of Hellas from north 
to south was 250 miles, and the breadth of continental 
Hellas is nowhere greater than 180 miles. - Asia Minor 
extends for 600 miles from the coast of Ionia to the 
Euphrates. From the Euphrates to Susa, the capital of 
the Persian Empire, was 700 miles more, and from Susa 
the sway of the kings of Persia extended 1200 miles 
further to the Indus, making a total distance of 2500 
miles from the shores of the Aegean. From south to 
north the Persian Empire reached from the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf to the Euxine and the Caspian. And 
besides all these Asiatic dominions, in Europe Persian 
sovereignty was acknowledged in Thrace and Macedonia, 
that is, roughly over the territories that made up Turkey 
in Europe before the liberation of the Balkans in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. In Egypt and 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia the Persian Empire included 
the wealthiest and most fertile countries of the ancient 
world. To form Xerxes’ great armies of invasion troops 
were recruited from all the inland nations, and to make 
up his navy all the maritime territories were placed under 
contribution. Every part of the empire was required to 
furnish its quota according to its capability and natural 
resources. ‘‘ Some furnished ships; some had to supply 
infantry ; from others requisition was made for cavalry ; 
some in addition to personal service must contribute 
horse-transports ; others vessels for the bridges ; others 
again provisions and ships.” 1 The best and bravest in 
every province were enrolled for military service. Emu- 
lation was excited by the offer of prizes for the best 
1 Herodotus, vil. 21. 
U 
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equipped contingent of troops and the finest naval 
squadron. What importance was attached to personal 
service in the field by the Great King is shown by the 
story which Herodotus tells of Pythius the Lydian. 
This man was the wealthiest of all the subjects of the 
Great King, and when Xerxes on his march from Susa 
to Sardis passed through the city where Pythius tived, 
Pythius not only entertained Xerxes and Xerxes’ army 
magnificently, but offered besides to give the king the 
whole of his wealth in gold and silver towards the expenses 
of the war, a sum calculated to amount to the value of 
five million pounds in our money, all but a few thousands. 
Xerxes was greatly pleased, and not only declared that 
Pythius should be enrolled in the number of the king’s 
friends, but gave him also a substantial sum in gold to 
make up his five millions. A little later, when Xerxes 
was about to cross from Abydos into Europe, Pythius 
begged as a boon that the eldest of his five sons, all of 
whom were serving in the king’s army, might be allowed 
to stay behind with his father. Xerxes was so indignant 
that, in spite of his former favour towards Pythius, he 
gave orders that this son should be sought out, arrested 
and cut in two, and that the two halves of his body 
should be placed, one on the right and the other on the 
left of the road by which the army was to march. And 
that was how the Great King’s hosts marched out of 
Sardis. 


The March from Sardis.—Sardis had been appointed to 
be the general place of assembly for the army, and thither 
in the spring of 480 B.c. Xerxes marched from Persia 
with the royal troops. By that time the troops from 
the eastern frontiers of the empire, from what is now the 
North-West Frontier Province of British India and the 
Punjab, had already come half across Asia, a distance 
of 2500 miles, and from Persia itself the march had been 
more than 1200. Other contingents came from other 
provinces. Herodotus estimates the total mass of fight- 
ing men that ultimately marched through Europe against 
_ Greece at upwards of two millions, and he calculated 
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. that the camp followers of all kinds were as many again. 
This is an impossible total, but there can be no doubt, 
that the actual number was very great, and that Hero- 
dotus is justified in affirming that no other expedition 
up to his day had been on anything like the same scale. 
“What nation was there,” he asks, “‘ which Xerxes did 
not lead out of Asia against Greece ? What stream was 
there, whose waters did not fail—save only the big rivers 
—when his armies drank them ?”’ 1 


- Ilium—Abydos and the Crossing into Europe.—On the 
march northward to Abydos, when the army passed 
through the Trojan plain, Xerxes visited the citadel of 
Ilium and offered a sacrifice of a thousand oxen to Athena. 
At Abydos, before crossing by the bridges into Europe, 
he held a review of his army and also of the fleet, which 
by this time had advanced to the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles. The crossing took, Herodotus tells us, seven 
days and seven nights without pause. The fighting forces, 
infantry and cavalry, passed over by one bridge, the 
transport and camp-followers by the other. The Ten 
Thousand picked Persian guardsmen, called ‘The In- 
mortals,’ led the way, crowned with garlands. On cross- 
ing to Sestos, the army was beneath Sari Bair and only 
ten miles from Suvla Bay. The head of the column 
turned right and traversed the length of the peninsula 
through the lines of Bulair ; then turned left and followed 
round the coast of Thrace, which in the Great War was 
Bulgarian territory. At Doriscus, some sixty miles along 
this coast, near the mouth of the Hebrus (Maritza), there 
was a great plain, and here after another review (according 
to Herodotus) the great army was numbered. The 
infantry, Herodotus states, were found to amount to 
1,700,000. This total was reached by a curiously rough 
and ready expedient. A space was marked off which 
just held ten thousand men and was enclosed by a low 
wall. This space was then filled in succession with fresh 
troops, and the total calculated from the number of times 
it was filled and emptied. From Doriscus the army 


1 Herodotus, vii. 21. 
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marched on round the coast of Thrace under Mount 
Pangaeum (famous for its gold mines), passing the site 
of the modern Kavala, and crossed the Strymon (now 
the Karasu) at a place called ‘ Nine Ways,’ near where 
the Athenians afterwards founded Amphipolis and not 
far from the town of Myrcinus which Histiaeus fortified. 
They then struck across the base of the peninsula of 
Chalcidice, reaching the sea again in the neighbourhood 
of Therma, which occupied the site of the city 
familiar to us as Saloniki, the true Greek name being 
Thessalonica. Here they were within sight of the great 
mountain barrier which separates Macedonia from 
Thessaly. From Saloniki, Mount Olympus, the home 
of the Olympian gods, is plainly visible, soaring to the 
height of 10,000 feet; and Mount Ossa on the further 
side of the Peneus can also be discerned on a clear day 
at a distance of seventy miles. At Therma the army 
halted for some days; for here they had reached the 
limits of the territories which owed obedience to Persia, 
and it was now to be put to the proof whether the passage 
into Thessaly would be opposed. 


The Problem of Resistance.—At first the Greeks had 
planned to hold the pass which led down into the Thes- 
salian plain by the gorges of Mount Olympus through the 
famous valley of Tempe. The preparations which had 
been going on throughout the Persian Empire had been 
known so long beforehand that they had had ample time 
to concert their means of defence. This time, at all 
events, there could be no doubt regarding the object of 
the expedition. It was plainly for the subjugation of 
all Hellas. Each free Hellenic community, small or 
great, had therefore now to make choice whether it would 
accept servitude to the Great King—gilded servitude it 
might be, yet servitude—or fight to preserve its liberties. 
Again, as in the time before Marathon, envoys had come 
from across the Aegean to demand ‘earth and water’ ; 
only this time they did not come to Sparta or Athens. 
For when Darius’ envoys had come to Sparta in 492, they 
had been thrown into a well and told to take earth and 
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water for themselves, and Athens was outside the pale 
because of the burning of Sardis. For Athens and 
Sparta there could be no looking back: their part had 
been taken once and for all to resist the domination of 
an eastern king. But for the other Greek communities 
the path of submission by a simple act of symbolic sur- 
render was open and easy. For the Greeks who refused 
to surrender their freedom it was first of all necessary to 
ascertain who was sound, how many of the free Greek 
communities could be relied on to combine for the common 
defence. Sparta stepped naturally into her place as 
leader, and Athens now stood with her in close alliance. 
A conference was held in the autumn of 481, to which came 
delegates from all the states interested in the defence 
of Hellas. The League of the Peloponnese (X. 1, pp. 224 
and 225) was expanded into a Pan-Hellenic League under 
Spartan presidency. It included nearly every city-state 
in the Peloponnesus and most of the peoples of Central 
Greece—Boeotians, Phocians and Locrians; and, of 
course, Athens. Thessaly was doubtful, but on the 
whole inclined to espouse the national cause. For though 
the powerful clan of the Aleuadae had been forward at 
the Persian court in pressing the invasion, this policy was 
due to their own ambitions and had not the support of 
the body of the people. 


A Pan-Hellenic Policy.—The Greek city-states were so 
used to acting independently on their own initiative, that 
it was only by a great effort and through strong external 
pressure that they could be got for a time to act together ; 
and they were further distracted by rivalries and jealousies; 
some were even openly at war one with another. The 
first measure of the conference, therefore, was to put an 
end to existing enmities, and especially to reconcile Athens 
and Aegina, between whom a state of war had subsisted 
for some five or six years. Secondly, spies were sent 
across the Aegean to bring back an accurate report of 
the forces gathering against Hellas. Thirdly, attempts 
were made to rally to the national defence Argos (the 
only important state in Peloponnesus which had failed 
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to send representatives to the conference), and certain of 
the more considerable Greek polities outside the Hellenic 
peninsula. It was hoped that some of these latter might 
be far-seeing enough to recognize that by joining in the 
defence of the homeland they would be fighting their 
own battle. In this hope the confederated Greeks were 
disappointed : no effective help came to Hellas in her 
life and death struggle with Persia from any of the cities — 
of greater Hellas.1_ But at all events the policy of the 
Pan-Hellenic conference was wise and statesmanlike : 
“the aim they had in view,” writes Herodotus, “‘ was 
that, if possible, the whole Greek nation should become 
one, and that all should work strenuously for the same 
ends, seeing that the dangers that were coming threatened 
all alike.” 2 Could this ideal have been realized, the 
military strength of united Hellas, efficiently directed, 
might have sufficed to defend the land against all the 
myriads that Xerxes could bring out of Macedonia. But 
the difficulty was first to get any union at all; and when 
that was surmounted, there still remained the difficulty 
of providing effectively for common action. The very 
defensibility of the land was a source of distraction. 
We saw in Chapter II. how lofty ranges of mountains 
cross the breadth of Hellas from west to east in successive 
lines, forming so many barriers to invasion from the 
north ; and how the Isthmus of Corinth is like a draw- 
bridge connecting and disconnecting Northern Greece and 
the Peloponnesus. The Peloponnese, we have said, may 
be regarded as the citadel of Hellas, with the highlands 
of Arcadia as the central keep. It was this natural 
strength of the Peloponnese, however, which made the 
chief weakness of the Pan-Hellenic union. The isthmus 
is only four miles broad, and the Peloponnese could be 
made impregnable—overland—by building a wall across 
it. North of the isthmus and on the further side of 
Attica the ranges of Parnes and Cithaeron made a barrier 


1 Potidaea, in Chalcidice, a colony from Corinth on the isthmus of 
the promontory of Pallene, was the one exception. 


* Herodotus, vii. 145. 
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between Attica and Boeotia. Beyond Boeotia the route 
from the north is crossed, as we have seen, by three lines 
of mountains, one on each side of the Thessalian plain : 
the great range which terminates in Mount Olympus to 
the north of Thessaly, Mount Othrys on the south ; and 
between the valley of the Spercheus and the Boeotian 
lowlands the continuous chain of rugged mountain masses 
which stretches right across Central Hellas from the west 
and reaches to the very margin of the sea in Malis. Of 
these four possible lines of defence, two, the lines of 
Othrys and Cithaeron, are not specially formidable ; they 
cannot readily be closed completely. The other two, the 
frontier range of Olympus and Mount Oeta in Malis were 
extremely strong—Mount Olympus because of the great 
height and mass of the range of which it is the eastern 
termination ; Mount Oeta because of the completeness 
with which the wall of mountains blocks the whole breadth 
of the land, leaving only a narrow roadway between high 
cliffs and the sea. The direct way for the invader from 
Macedonia into Thessaly was through the Pass of Tempe ; 
the way through Oeta into Boeotia was by the Pass of 
Thermopylae. Either of these passes could be readily 
held by a small force against a multitude. 


Divided Counsels.—But the interests of all the members 
of the League were not identical; and, in particular, 
there was sharp divergence between the interests of the 
Peloponnesians and the Hellenes outside Peloponnesus. 
The Peloponnesians fancied themselves secure in their 
citadel of the Peloponnese if only the isthmus were 
strongly held. It seemed practicable to build a wall 
across it from sea to sea which should prove an impassable 
barrier. But this was to ignore the interests of the 
Hellenes outside Peloponnesus; first of Megara and 
' Athens, and then, further to the north, the Boeotians, 
Phocians, Locrians and Malians. Finally, there was the 
question of Thessaly, the land first threatened by the 
Persian advance. 


The Invasion by Sea.—So much for land defence. But 
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the practical question for the Hellenes, and not least for 
the Peloponnesians, was seriously complicated by the 
twofold character of the threatened attack, by sea as 
well as by land. Each of the positions distinguished 
above could be turned in succession if Xerxes was master 
of the sea. Obviously it was quite futile to build a wall 
across the Isthmus of Corinth if the Persian fleet was free 
to effect a landing in force anywhere round the coasts of 
Peloponnese. It was imperative from the first to take 
account of the double invasion by land and’sea. The 
result of these perplexities was, that when the spring of 
480 came and Xerxes’ forces were already preparing to 
cross from Asia into Europe by the bridges the Great 
King had built, no definite plan of action had been agreed 
upon, but forces had been gathered at the isthmus and a 
second conference was being held there. 


Embassy of the Thessalians.—Then it was that envoys 
came from Thessaly and said (so Herodotus relates) : 
“Men of Hellas, we must guard the pass of Mount 
Olympus, in order that Thessaly and the whole of Hellas 
may be safe from invasion. Now we are ready to help 
in guarding it, but you too must send forces in strength ; 
because ye must know that, if ye fail to send them, we 
shall make our terms with the Persian. It is not meet 
that we, who by our position are exposed to the first 
attack, should be left unsupported and perish on your 
behalf.” 1 The demand was fair enough, and was met 
by the despatch of a force of 10,000 hoplites to Thessaly. 
This force was conveyed by sea through the straits of the 
Kuripus to the Pagasaean Gulf in the south of Thessaly 
(Gulf of Volo) and landed at the port of Halus. Thence 
they marched across Thessaly and down the valley of 
the Peneus with a view to holding the Pass of Tempe 
against Xerxes. 


The Pass of Tempe.—The Pass of Tempe is the long 
rift between the precipices of Olympus and Ossa, by 
which the many rivers of the Thessalian plain, united in 

1 Herodotus, vii. 172. 
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the deep and broad stream of the Peneus, force their way 
to the sea. It is a mountain valley, four and a half 
miles long, so narrow in places that there is barely room 
for a roadway on one side of the river under steep cliffs. 
This defile is, moreover, so delightful to the eye from the 
contrast of the tall grey cliffs—some of them 1500 feet 
high—and the rich green vegetation below, and the plane 
trees which overhang the river, that it was famed in all 
antiquity for its beauty. It was now to be determined 
whether it was to become still more famous as the place 
where the Greeks made their great fight in defence of their 
freedom. As they marched down the valley of the Peneus 
the Greeks had about them scenes of mingled sublimity 
and beauty. ‘‘ No view,’ wrote Colonel Leake, first of 
Englishmen to explore Greece in modern days, “can 
present a closer and more pleasing contrast of the sublime 
and terrific with the tranquil and beautiful; the former 
represented by the precipices of Ossa and Olympus, the 
latter by the winding river and the villages of the valley, 
reposing amidst gardens, meadows, cornfields, scattered 
trees, and detached groves of oak and ilex.’”! The 
nearest and easiest way into Thessaly from the Macedonian 
coast is by this pass. For lofty highlands fill all the 
interior of the country westward, but leave a strip of 
comparatively level plain all down the coast. The road 
by which the Persians might be expected to advance lay 
through this level country, crossed the Peneus very near 
its mouth, then turned up into the Pass of Tempe. All 
Macedonia west of this was a wilderness of mighty moun- 
tains. It was confidently assumed that Xerxes would 
come this way; and then along the narrow road over- 
hanging the waters of the-Peneus, where his cavalry 
would be useless, he could be met and stopped. But a 
few days after the Pan-Hellenic force had entered the 
Vale of Tempe, their commanders received information 
that there were other passes more to the west through 
which the Persians might come. Upon this they 
withdrew from Tempe, marched back to Halus and 
1 Leake, Northern Greece, iii. p. 385. 
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re-embarked for the isthmus. This at least is the opinion 
of Herodotus regarding the reason of the abandonment of 
the defence of Thessaly. There are indications, however, 
in his narrative that there were other reasons. It is 
clear that there were two parties among the Thessalians ; 
for we are told that the Aleuadae had actually pressed 
Xerxes to undertake this expedition. It seems unlikely, 
to say the least of it, that the Greeks should have been 
ignorant of the existence of other passes between Thessaly 
and Macedonia besides that of Tempe and the possibility 
of the Persians using them, or that it should have been 
thought impossible to hold these passes also with the 
support of the full fighting strength of the Thessalians. 
It is probable that the real reason for the abandonment 
of the line of Tempe was the want of any assurance of 
this support. If the Thessalian people were- disunited, 
and could not be relied upon to fight with all their strength, 
the defence of Thessaly became impracticable, and there 
was nothing for it but to withdraw. All that we know 
certainly, however, is the fact of the brief occupation of 
the Pass of Tempe by a Pan-Hellenic force of ten thousand 
hoplites, and the fact of its withdrawal ; that as soon as 
the hoplites were gone the Thessalians lost no time in 
making terms with Xerxes, and that they were his good 
allies for the rest of the war. All this took place about 
the time when Xerxes was crossing from Abydos into 
Europe. The first plan of defence—to keep the invader 
out of Thessaly—had ended in fiasco. 


Further Deliberations at the Isthmus.—The question 
where to make a stand had, therefore, to be decided 
anew. Othrys, the line of mountains which bounds the 
plain of Thessaly on the south, does not seem ever to 
have been thought of ; this range of hills, though lofty, 
offered no special advantages for defence. ‘It was other- 
wise with the Pass of Thermopylae, which has been 
called ‘ the key of Greece.’ Beyond the slopes of Othrys 
a wide plain opens out, through which flows the Spercheus. 
Beyond the Spercheus masses of mountains rise again, 
extending right across from Aetolia in the west and 
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reaching to the eastern sea under the name of Oeta. 
Here the Gulf of Malis curves into the plain from the 
channel which separates the north-western end of Kuboea 
from the south-west of Thessaly, and here two thousand 
years ago, at two points some three miles apart, the 
waters of the gulf almost lapped unscaleable rocks, 
leaving only a narrow road, like a causeway, between 
the cliffs and the sea; while at a third point, halfway 
between, the space from cliff to sea was similarly narrowed, 
close to some hot springs from which Thermopylae took 
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its name.t Through this pass led the highway from 
Thessaly into Greece, and by this road an invader must 
come. Thermopylae was the most favourable point at 
which to try and stop him. The road was on the level, 
it was true, so the defenders had no advantage of higher 
ground, but the extreme narrowness of the passage at 
three points, with precipitous mountains rising abruptly 
on one hand and the sea lapping the road on the other, 
1 Thermo-pylae = Hot-Gates. 
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made it a place where a small body of men might con- 
fidently expect to hold in check an army many times 
more numerous. 


Artemisium.—Thermopylae had another great advan- 
tage for the Greek defence: it was close to the sea. It 
was so close that just 200 years later (in B.c. 279), when 
a swarm of half-savage Celts were trying to fight their 
way through to the plunder of Greece, Athenian ships 
steered close in and showered missiles upon the bar- 
barians; and when the pass was turned—as Xerxes 
turned it in 480—the ships took off the defending force. 
The Malian Gulf leads straight out (eastward) to the 
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halberd-shaped end of the long island of Euboea. This 
northern projection of Euboea faces the curious hook of 
land in which the Thessalian coast district Magnesia ends. 
The two shores are separated by a prolongation of the 
channel from the Malian Gulf, which leads one way into 
the Pagasaean Bay (Gulf of Volo) and another way out 
into the Aegean. At the extreme northern corner of 
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Euboea is Artemisium, a promontory, named after a 
temple of Artemis there.. It was an integral part of the 
Greek plan of defence that, while a Greek force blocked 
the advance of the Persian army through Thermopylae, 
the Greek fleet should meet and fight the Persian navies 
at Artemisium. The position at Artemisium, it may be 
seen from the map, was most convenient for the purpose. 
It covers the entrance to the Malian Gulf, and therefore 
also the entrance to the Euripus to which the Malian 
Gulf leads. If the Persian fleet continued to follow the 
_ coast-line, as it had all along been doing, after coasting 
down Magnesia under the heights of Ossa and Pelium, it 
would be intercepted by the Greeks at Artemisium. At 
the same time Artemisium was near enough to Thermo- 
pylae for the effective maintenance of communications 
by means of fire-signals from the heights of Euboea. 
The actual distance is rather over fifty miles. So when 
it became known that Xerxes was already entering the 
passes from Macedonia into Thessaly, the fleet at once 
sailed from the isthmus to take up position at Artemisium, 
and a small force of Peloponnesians under the Spartan 
king Leonidas marched to Thermopylae as the advance- 
guard of a much larger force which was to hold the pass. 


The Persians in Thessaly.—The plan of Xerxes was for 
systematically combined operations by land and sea. So 
when the army set forth from Saloniki to enter and pass 
through Thessaly (now accepted as the complaisant vassal 
of the Great King), orders were given to the fleet to wait 
eleven days: this was to give time for the march across 
Thessaly and the arrangements consequent on Thessalian 
submission. The king’s doings in Thessaly included 
horse-racing, in which the Persian horses were matched 
against Thessalian, and the king’s horses won. From 
Thessaly Xerxes passed by Halus, where the country 
retained the old national name of Achaea ; and so through 
the passes of Othrys into Malis and within sight of Thermo- 
pylae. After passing through Lamia and Anticyra, 
and crossing the Spercheus, Xerxes encamped under the 
cliffs of Oeta in the neighbourhood of Trachis, about 
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three miles from the entrance to the pass; and there 
waited four whole days in full expectation that the 
defenders would surrender or retreat. For he had heard 
in Thessaly how scanty their numbers were. 


Sea-fight and Storm:—The fleet had by this time sailed 
on from Therma round the Gulf of Saloniki, past the 
mouth of the Peneus and the outlet of the Pass of Tempe, 
and down the coast regions of Thessaly, already referred 
to as Magnesia. All the way it is a rocky inhospitable 
shore dominated by the great heights of Ossa and Pelium, 
without harbours or convenient anchorage. The fleet 
was making for Aphetae in the Gulf of Volo, where there 
is comparative protection from wind and storm through 
the queer hook-like projection in which the coast of 
Magnesia ends. But the entrance to the gulf was too 
far to reach in one day’s voyage, so at night the fleets 
had to make what they could of the harbourage afforded 
by the few small sandy beaches, which here and there 
break into ‘this coast of rocks and cliffs.’ The night 
passed safely, but early next morning it began to blow 
from the east and a violent gale came on. Large numbers 
of ships, both ships-of-war and transports, were caught 
on the sea and wrecked. There was a very great de- 
struction. Herodotus says that at least four hundred 
ships were reputed to have been lost, together with a 
multitude of men and vast treasure. The storm lasted 
three days, and when it abated, the ships that had been 
beached in safety were drawn down and the fleet sailed 
on to its destination, Aphetae, on the hook at the mouth 
of the Pagasaean Gulf. Aphetae was on the opposite 
side of the straits leading into the Malian Gulf and only 
about twenty miles from the station of the Greeks at 
Artemisium. A squadron of fifteen Persian ships, which 
had been late in starting, sailed by mistake into the midst 
of the Greek fleet at Artemisium and were captured. 

Encouraged by this piece of luck and still more by the 
report which reached them of the damage which the 
enemy’s fleet had suffered off the Magnesian coast, the 
areek ships boldly sailed out late in the afternoon despite 
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great disparity in numbers and offered battle. In de- 
scribing the fighting which ensued on this and the two 
following days between the Persians at Aphetae and the 
Greeks at Artemisium, we will follow closely the account 
which Herodotus gives us in his history. 


The First Greek Attack.—The Persian commanders on 
reaching Aphetae were eager to bring on an action with- 
out delay, but they were so confident in their numbers 
that their one fear was lest the Greek fleet should eséape 
them. Therefore, either now, or sometime a little earlier, 
they detached a squadron of 200 ships to sail round 
Euboea and enter the narrow straits between the island 
and the mainland from the south. The Greek line of 
retreat from the Malian Gulf lay through these straits, 
the Euripus channel, and if a Persian squadron occupied 
the Narrows, the Greek fleet. would be completely bottled 
up. The news of this movement, Herodotus relates, was 
brought to the Greek fleet by a diver named Scyllias, the 
most expert professional diver of his day. A story was 
current that Scyllias swam under water the whole way 
from Aphetae to Artemisium across the straits, a distance 
of seven miles! This feat Herodotus does not credit, 
and gives it as his opinion that Scyllias, who was deserting 
to the Greeks, crossed in a boat! Scyllias brought also 
report of the damage done by the storm, and it was this 
news which encouraged the Greeks to sail out to the 
attack late in the afternoon. Some of the Greeks in 
Xerxes’ Jonian contingent have left on record the feelings 
of anxiety with which they saw the comparatively few 
ships of their countrymen surrounded by a swarm of 
warships, which not only outnumbered them, but also 
sailed lighter and better. To the .Persian commanders 
the attack seemed little short of madness. But the fore- 
most Greek ships executed a manoeuvre known as ‘ the 
globe.’ A number of ships at a given signal drew together 
in a circle with their sterns close together and the prows 
pointing outwards; then at a second signal the ships 
dashed ovt and engaged the enemy. They fought with 
such success that day that thirty Persian ships were 
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captured ; but night came on while the victory was still 
undecided, and both sides returned to their moorings. 


The Hollows of Euboea.—That night a second storm 
arose with squalls of wind and rain and caught the two 
hundred Persian ships sailing round Euboea on the most 
dangerous part of the coast, deep bays on the south-east 
side of the island, a place known as the Hollows, and 
drove them on to the rocks. Not a ship escaped. The 
winds and waves were fighting for Hellas against the 
Persian navies, as they fought for England against the 
Spanish Armada. Something had now been done to 
reduce the inequality in point of numbers between the 
hostile fleets. Tidings of this fresh disaster to the enemy 
reached the Greeks next morning, and about the same 
time fifty-three fresh ships sailed up from Attica. That 
-evening the Greeks sailed out again late as on the pre- 
ceding day. There does not seem to have been a general 
engagement ; but they attacked the Cilician squadron 
separately and sank several vessels. These two days 
Herodotus expressly informs us correspond with two 
unsuccessful attacks made by picked Persian troops to 
storm the Pass of Thermopylae.! 


Indecisive Action between the Fleets——Next day, in 
accordance with Xerxes’ general plan, the Persians 
attacked. The whole fleet sailed out of the Pagasaean 
Gulf in order of battle, ranged in the form of a great 
half moon. The object of this formation was to encircle 
the Greek fleet and prevent their escape when defeated. 
The Greeks, on their part, met them with no less con- 
fidence, and a hard-fought engagement followed in which 
neither side gained a decisive advantage. The Persian 
squadrons were to some extent obstructed by their very 
numbers and sometimes. got in each other’s way. The 
damaged ships and wreckage and the corpses of the slain 
came into the possession of the Greeks; but their own 
losses in men and ships were severe, and though the losses 
of the Persian fleets were numerically greater, the Persians 

1 Below, p. 322. 
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could bear them better. The Athenians who had fought 
with conspicuous bravery suffered specially severely, more 
than half their ships being disabled. 


Bad News from Thermopylae.—Next day there came 
news of disaster from Thermopylae, which caused the 
admirals to give orders for immediate retreat. It was 
the news of the total destruction of Leonidas and the 
forces with him in the pass. The news was brought by 
a special messenger, Abronychus the son of Lysicles, an 
Athenian, who had been stationed off the coast near the 
pass in a swift-rowing thirty-oared boat for the express 
purpose of carrying news in case of emergency. This 
news altered the situation completely. As long as 
Leonidas held the pass, the fleet was bound to maintain 
its position at Artemisium. For if it withdrew, the 
Persian fleet had but to sail into the Malian Gulf, and 
further defence of the Pass of Thermopylae became 
impossible. For the pass in that case was turned, and 
troops could be landed behind it. But as soon as the pass 
itself was forced, there was no good reason for the fleet 
to hold its ground longer at Artemisium. There was the 
strongest reason against retreat, so long as Thermopylae 
was defended ; there was overwhelming reason for retreat 
when Leonidas and all his men lay dead in the pass. 


The First Two Days’ Fighting in the Pass.—What had 
happened at Thermopylae, though a catastrophe for the 
Hellenes in that summer of 480 B.c., has made Thermo- 
pylae a name glorious for ever in all the world. Let 
Herodotus tell the story, for his is the only detailed 
account that has come down to us, and he lived nearest 
to the time. 

“Four days Xerxes let pass, in constant expectation 
that the enemy will run away. On the fifth, when they 
did not move, but appeared firmly resolved to stay—a 
course which seemed to him sheer folly and impudence 
—he grew angry and sent the Medes and Kissians against 
them, with orders to take them alive and bring them 
into his presence. When the Medes rushed to the attack, 
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many fell, but more came on and refused to give ground 
altogether, though they suffered great losses. Then it 
was made plain for all to see, and not least the king 
himself, that, while his fighting men were many in number, 
few of them were of any account. The conflict went on 
all through that day. And when the Medes had suffered 
very rough treatment, they were presently withdrawn, 
and there came on in turn the Persians whom the King 
called his ‘ Immortals,’ under the command of Hydarnes, 
in the belief that they would make short work of clearing 
the pass. But when they encountered the Greeks, they 
fared no better than the Median division, but met with 
the same ill success, inasmuch as they were fighting in a 
confined space and were using shorter spears, and were 
unable to get any advantage from their numbers. The 
Lacedaemonians on their part were fighting magnificently, 
and they showed in various ways that they were trained 
men fighting with untrained ; for instance, from time to 
time they turned their backs and took to flight, and the 
barbarians seeing this came on with outcry and clatter ; 
but the Spartans, when nearly overtaken, faced round 
and after wheeling about struck down the Persians in 
numbers beyond count. <A few of the Spartans also fell 
here, but only a few. And when for all their efforts the 
Persians could not win the passage after trying attack by 
divisions and every sort of device, they withdrew whence 
they had come. The story goes that as the King watched 
these attacks, he thrice leapt from his seat, in terror for 
his army. Thus the struggle was fought that day; and, 
on the morrow, the barbarians fought with no better 
success. Seeing the fewness of the Greeks, they fought 
on in the expectation that the defenders would be worn 
down by wounds and at length be no longer able to hold 
up their hands in fight. But the Hellenes were mar- 
shalled by companies and by tribes and sustained the 
fight, turn and turn about—except the Phocians: the 
Phocians had been posted on the heights, to guard the 
mountain-path.” } 


} Herodotus, vii, 210-212. 
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The Betrayal.—After the failure of the Immortals, even 
under the eye of their emperor (like the failure of the 
Prussian Guards at Ypres), Xerxes was ‘in a great strait.’ 
His invasion seemed about to be brought to nothing 
through the valour of a few thousand men in the narrow 
roadway between Mount Oeta and the sea. Then a man 
of the country, a Malian Greek named Ephialtes, was 
brought into the presence of the king. This man offered 
to lead a detachment of the Persians over the cliffs above 
the pass by a rough mountain track known to him. 
Xerxes was highly pleased, and at once despatched 
Hydarnes and the Immortals with orders to make their 
way round by this path under the guidance of Ephialtes, 
and take Leonidas in rear. This force set out in the 
evening twilight, crossed the Asopus, and began to ascend 
the narrow and precipitous gorge by which that river 
reaches the plain. They climbed on through the night 
and at break of dawn were near the top of the ridge. 
Now Leonidas on his arrival at Thermopylae had pro- 
vided against the danger which now threatened by en- 
trusting the safekeeping of this track to the Phocians, 
who, to the number of a thousand heavy-armed men had 
joined him and the forces from the Peloponnese for the 
defence of the pass. The Persians were now nearing the 
place where the Phocians were posted. The approach of 
the Persians, though hidden from sight by the oak-trees 
which grow thickly over these heights, had been revealed 
by the rustling of the fallen leaves—distinctly audible in 
the stillness of the dawn—as the assailants tramped over 
them. The Phocians sprang up and seized their arms ; 
almost at the same moment the leading Persians came 
into view. The Persians on their part were as surprised 
to see the Phocians as the Phocians were to see them. 
Hydarnes enquired of his guide if these men were Spartans. 
When he heard they were not, he straightway gave the 
order to attack. Had the Phocians behaved with ordinary 
courage, they should have held their post easily. For 
there were a thousand of them and the path was a rough 
and narrow mountain track. But instead of holding their 
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ground steadily, the Phocians after enduring a few flights 
of arrows retreated precipitately to higher ground, where 
they prepared to sell their lives dearly, as if they were 
themselves the main object of attack. But the Persians, 


whose sole aim was to'get through and down beyond the | 


pass, took no further notice of the Phocians, but pressed 
on with all speed to descend beyond Thermopylae. 


Leonidas’ Choice.—Leonidas had already had warning 
the night before of the intended movement over Calli- 
dromus. As this eventuality had been provided for in 
his original dispositions by posting the thousand Phocians 
to bar the way through, this news would not have caused 
him any very acute disquietude. But at early dawn 
scouts arrived who reported that the Persians had got 
past the Phocians and might be expected to appear at 
Alpeni in rear of the pass in a few hours’ time. This 
was very serious news and a council of war was hastily 
called, the result of which was that the greater part of the 
defending force marched away out of the pass; but 
Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans remained, and 
with them 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans—1400 men- 
at-arms in all. It was belieyed later that the other 
troops departed under Leonidas’ orders, but that he held 
himself bound in honour to remain and kept with him 
his own Spartans and the Boeotian troops from Thebes 
and Thespiae. At all events, when the rest of the troops 
from the Peloponnese had withdrawn, this devoted band 
of 1400 men remained in the pass to defend it to the end. 


The Last Fight in the Pass.—The story of that last 
fight must be told in Herodotus’ own words : 

‘** At sunrise Xerxes offered libations ; then waited and 
made his attack about the time of the filling of the market- 
place. These were Ephialtes’ directions ; for the descent 
from the heights is more rapid and the distance shorter 
than the way round and the ascent. The barbarians 
under Xerxes’ command came on, and the Greeks under 
Leonidas, thinking that they were sallying out to death, 
now advanced much further than at first into the broader 
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part of the pass. So far they had been holding the 
barrier of the wall, and during the preceding days they 
had advanced cautiously into the narrow portions of the 
pass and fought, but now they joined battle outside the 
narrow roadway ; and the barbarians fell in great num- 
bers. Behind them their commanders, whip in hand, 
smote right and left to urge their men to the attack. 
Many of them fell into the sea and so perished, a yet 
greater number were trampled to death by their com- 
rades: indeed no account was taken of their losses. 
Knowing the hour of their death was at hand from the 
troops who were getting round the mountains, the de- 
fenders used their strength to the utmost against the 
barbarians, reckless of their lives and in a frenzy of 
desperation. Now by this time the spears of the greater 
number had been broken, so they slew the Persians with 
their swords. And at this crisis of the struggle Leonidas 
fell after displaying supreme valour and with him fell 
many other famous Spartans, whose names I have ascer- 
tained by enquiry on account of their high worth: in 
fact I have learnt the names of all the three hundred. 
And among famous Persians who fell there in numbers 
were two sons of Darius, Abrokomes and Hyperanthes, 
born to Darius of Phratagune, daughter of Artanes... 

There was a sharp struggle between Persians and Lace- 
daemonians over the body of Leonidas; in the end the 
Hellenes by their valour rescued it and four times routed 
their foe. So the fight went on, till the troops with 
Ephialtes were at hand. When the Greeks heard that 
they had come, at once the conflict changed its character. 
For the Greeks withdrew once more into the narrowest 
part of the road, and, passing beyond the wall, took 
post in a body upon the hillock—all except the Thebans.} 
This hillock is in the pass, where now the marble lion 
stands in memory of Leonidas. In this position they 
defended themselves with their swords—those who still 
had them; or with hands and teeth, and were at last 


1 The Thebans by Herodotus’ account (vii. 233) took the first oppor- 
tunity to surrender, and their lives were spared. 
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buried beneath the missiles which the barbarians hurled 
at them from all sides, some attacking in front after 
tearing down the defending wall, others getting round 
and ringing them in.” 1, Such was the end of the Spartans 
and the men of Thespiae at Thermopylae. 


Leonidas and the Oracle.—The devotion of Leonidas 
and his companions has won imperishable glory for the 
Spartan name and made Thermopylae a watchword of 
valour for all time. A belief was current later that, when 
the invasion of Xerxes was impending, the Spartans sent 
to Delphi to seek guidance from Apollo’s shrine, and that 
the answer they received, couched as usual in prophetic 
verse, was this : 

‘* O ye who in wide-meadowed Sparta dwell, 
One of two woes for you my words foretell : 
Either your glorious town shall be laid low 
By the rude ravage of the Persian foe ; 
Or, to avert this evil, ye must mourn 
A king of Heracles’ right lineage born. 
For not the strength of bulls, the lion’s might 
Avail against his onset. In this fight 
Heaven’s hand is with him ; and he will not stay, 
Till he have made or town, or king, his prey.” 

It was affirmed that in accordance with this oracle 
Leonidas deliberately sacrificed his life at Thermopylae 
in order that Sparta and Hellas might be saved. That 
was the official Spartan version. What the true facts 
were, what were the motives which really actuated 
Leonidas when he took his great resolve to stay and 
defend the pass to the last, we can never know with 
certainty. Beyond the narrative of Herodotus (and we 
do not even know from whom he got his information), 
all is conjecture. Conjecture is very tempting where so 
much is left to the imagination, and the need of rational 
explanation is so great. Dr. Macan holds that Leonidas 
fought what in the phraseology of modern war is a rear- 
guard action to cover the retreat of his main forces. 
Bury suggests that the larger force which left the pass 

1 Herodotus, vii. 223-225. 
2 Herodotus, vii. 220. 
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was sent to occupy a position “ some distance east of the 
point where the mountain path descended to the road, 
so as to take Hydarnes in the rear”’;! but were them- 
selves routed by ‘the Immortals.’ If it be lawful to 
speculate at all, the theory which has most probability 
is Grundy’s—that Leonidas, to meet the double attack 
on the pass, did indeed divide his forces in two, and sent 
the larger part to meet Hydarnes and his detachment as 
they came down from the mountains, but that the Pelo- 
ponnesians, instead of turning and standing as ordered 
when they reached the position outside the pass, marched 
on towards the Peloponnese and basely left Leonidas and 
those with him to their fate. This would have been a 
very bad betrayal, as bad as the treachery of Ephialtes. © 
Yet even worse.than this was the larger betrayal which 
the whole story proves—the betrayal of the forces with 
Leonidas by the Peloponnesian command. [For if Leoni- 
das with his eight or ten thousand troops (if they were 
as many) so nearly maintained the pass against all the 
odds, it is evident that a force more in keeping with the 
full military strength of the confederate Greeks must 
have been entirely successful. It was in expectation of 
speedy reinforcement that Leonidas came. On his first 
arrival, Herodotus tells us, he issued a proclamation that 
his present forces were merely the advance guard of the 
main army sent forward to hold the pass in conjunction 
with local levies till the army of the Peloponnese followed 
in full strength. Why the full military forces from the 
Peloponnese and Central Greece did not march out to 
Thermopylae, we shall never know, though it may be 
conjectured that the cause was the selfish clinging of the 
Peloponnesian members of the league to their fortified 
line at the Isthmus of Corinth. That baseness has almost 
been forgotten, extinguished by the glory of Leonidas 
and his three hundred? who died there at their posts, 


1 Bury, History of Greece, p. 276. 

2 These three hundred appear to have been the bodyguard of three 
hundred picked men, who by custom attended a Spartan king wherever 
he went. Usually they were young men, but we are specially informed 
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faithful to the charge entrusted to them by Sparta. The 
simple epitaph inscribed over their place of burial in the 
pass is their best commendation : 


“‘Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to her laws, we lie.” 


Thermopylae To-day.—You may travel to Thermo- 
pylae by the high road from Livadhia (Lebadaea) through 
Elatea by the coast to the eastern gate of the pass near 
Alpeni; or you may come across the mountains from 
Salona (once Amphissa) and descend from behind Calli- 
dromus by the modern road to Trachis, past the heights 
- over which Hydarnes and his Persians scrambled in order 
to turn the Greek defence. You will find, indeed, no 
pass to-day answering to Herodotus’ description. The 
‘Hot Springs’ are there, and the Red Brook, ‘ Phoenix,’ 
and the gaunt cliffs, and the hillock near the Phocian 
Wall, where the Spartans and the men of Thespiae made 
their last stand. The pass itself you will not find, because 
a change in the course of the Spercheus has so altered 
the physical features of the country that the ‘ Pass’ no 
longer exists. The points, three in number, where the 
sea almost met the cliff may be identified without much 
difficulty, but where once was the sea laving the narrow 
road, marshlands now spread. The scenery is magnificent 
to-day as when Greece and Persia clashed in the pass, 
and a walk through it from end to end, a distance of 
nearly four miles, is an experience to remember. The 
gorge of the Asopus, up which runs the foot-track Anopaea, 
opens grimly in the cliff wall three miles outside the west 
gate, “a magnificent chasm with perpendicular sides 
ranging from 700 to 900 feet in height.” 1 “ The scenery 
throughout,” adds Dr. Grundy, ‘‘ is most beautiful, finer, 
I think, than anything I have seen in Greece.” And 
of all ways to see Thermopylae the best, to the present 
writer’s mind, is to come over the hills from Salona by 


by Herodotus (vii. 205) that on this occasion Leonidas took with him 
only men who were old enough to be fathers and had sons living. 


1 Grundy, The Great Persian War, p. 302. 
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the pleasant hamlet of Gravidé. Then from the heights, 
before you descend into the pass by the modern road, 
you will suddenly catch a glimpse of the blue waters of 
the Malian Gulf, and presently find yourself overlooking 
the plain where the hosts of Xerxes lay encamped before 
they stormed into the pass at his command. 


NovTE ON THE DEFENDERS OF THERMOPYLAE. 


The figures which Herodotus gives (vii. 220) for the troops 
with Leonidas make up a total of 4200, exclusive of the thousand 
Phocians and the Opuntian Locrians who sent ‘ all the force they 
had.’ The Phocians, who were separately posted on the heights 
behind the pass, need not be counted, so that the original de- 
fenders of the pass numbered some five or six thousand. The 
composition of this force also has an interest. Nearly half, 2120, 
were Arcadians, including 500 men from Tegea and 500 from 
Mantinea. There were 1100 Boeotians; 400 from Thebes, 700 
from Thespiae. A small contingent of 80 came from Mycenae. 
Only the men of Thespiae remained to the end with Leonidas, 
and they deserve to share more equally with the Spartans in the 
fame of Thermopylae. 5 


CHAPTER XIV 


SALAMIS 


“The yoke of force is broken from the neck— 
The isle of Ajax and th’ encircling wave 
Reek with a bloody crop of death and wreck 
Of Persia’s fallen power, that none can lift nor save !”’ 


E. D. A. MorsHEeap, Aeschylus’ Persians 
(ll. 596-599), p. 85. 


THERMOPYLAE immortalized Leonidas and has become one 
of the world’s most glorious stories. But in July, 480 
B.C., the bodies of the Spartan king and of the men who 
died with him, heaped in the narrow roadway and about 
the mound within the Phocian wall, were a dire calamity 
for Hellas. The Greek plan of defence had failed, and, 
unless the main army hurried from the Isthmus, all 
Central Greece, that is, Attica and the Megarid, as well 
as Phocis and Boeotia, lay open to the conqueror. The 
heroism of the Spartan defence of Thermopylae has 
obscured the fact that it was a complete Persian victory, 
at however great a cost it may have been bought. The 
abandonment of the naval position at Artemisium and 
the retreat of the Greek fleet through the Euripus (which 
the squadron wrecked on the Hollows of Euboea was to 
have forestalled) followed as a matter of course. Accord- 
ingly the Greek fleet sailed away next day towards Athens 
and the Peloponnese. 


The Persians at Artemisium.—The news of the retreat 
of the Greeks was brought to Aphetae in the evening, 
but the Persian commanders were slow to believe. They 
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sent out fast sailing-ships to reconnoitre ; when these 
returned with the report that the Greeks were really 
gone, the whole fleet crossed next day at sunrise to 
Artemisium, and in the afternoon they went on to the 
Euboean city, Histiaea. There a messenger from Xerxes 
met them and announced that all who wished might 
have leave to cross to the shores of the Malian Gulf and 
view the scene of the slaughter of the king’s enemies. 
The battlefield, Herodotus tells us, had been carefully 
‘arranged’ for this purpose. The bodies of the Greeks 
were left heaped about the pass as they had died; of 
the 20,000 Persian dead all but a thousand had been 
buried. The crews of the Persian ships thronged so 
eagerly to take advantage of this permission that soon 
not a boat was to be had. Two days were occupied in 
sight-seeing and the return to the ships, and then the 
fleet sailed on for the coast of Attica. 


Fire and Sword in Phocis.—At the same time Persian 
. columns advanced through Phocis ravaging and burning. 
Twelve townships of the Phocians were destroyed; at 
one of them, Abae, the temple of Apollo, seat of an oracle 
and very rich in treasure, was plundered and burnt. 
Delphi, which was incomparably richer, was apparently 
left untouched; and the reason can be inferred from 
many signs. The great shrine of Apollo at Delphi was 
secure in the favour of Xerxes, who, Herodotus remarks, 
“was better acquainted with what there was worthy of 
note at Delphi, than even with what he had left in his own 
house.” If the Delphians had not actually medized, they 
were tainted with Medism. The many oracles Herodotus 
puts on record show conclusively how faint-hearted was 
Delphic support of the Hellenic cause. Herodotus has 
preserved a romantic story, told at Delphi itself after 
the war, of the defence of the temple by supernatural 
means, which was held to prove that the god was “ able 
without help to protect his own”; and two great rocks, 
said to have come crashing down from the cliffs above 
the road to overwhelm the sacrilegious assailants, were 
shown in Pausanias’ day in proof of this legend. 
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Plight of the Athenians.—The defence of Hellas at 
Thermopylae having failed, the prospect was most critical 
for all the Hellenes north of the Isthmus, that is to say, 
for the peoples of Boeotia, Attica and Megara, and for 
the Phocians and Locrians. For the Boeotians, indeed, 
who—with the exception of the Thespians and Plataeans 
—had from the first inclined to make common cause 
with the invader, it was an easy matter, and even a 
welcome opportunity to some, to make their submission 
to Xerxes. For the Athenians it was of desperate moment 
‘to prevent the enemy passing from Boeotia into Attica. 
Their one hope was that, in face of this extremity, the 
Peloponnesians with all their forces would hasten north 
to offer battle to the Persians in Boeotia, or at least to 
hold the passes between Boeotia and Attica. They were 
very soon convinced of the vanity of this expectation. 
No army came from the Peloponnese ; only news came 
that the Peloponnesians were busy building their wall 
across the Isthmus. The intention of their allies was 
plainly to concentrate the defence at the wall. The only 
concession the Athenians could obtain was that the fleet 
in its retreat should put in at Salamis to give the Athenians 
time to provide for the safety of their women and 
children. 


Great Resolve of the Athenians.—Ior now the men of 
Athens, seeing the impossibility of saving the land of 
Attica from invasion, and how slight the hope now was 
of a successful defence of their city, had come to a great 
decision. They resolved to abandon their whole territory, 
the homes they loved in the country districts and their 
beloved city itself, and carry the whole non-combatant 
population, the old and feeble, the womenfolk and children, 
to places where, for a time at least, they would be safe ; 
while all their men capable of service fought on for the 
Hellenic cause. When we recall how much their city was 
to them, how dearly they loved their country houses, 
and how they cherished the boast that they almost alone 
of the Hellenes had dwelt in their own land from time 
immemorial, we see this was a very hard resolution for 
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them. That such a resolve is possible, recent European 
history has shown. For did not the Servian army in the 
winter of 1915 march through the Macedonian and 
Albanian mountains to the Adriatic and cross to Italy 
from Durazzo and Scutari? Their case was harder than 
the Athenians’, for they left their children and their 
womenfolk at the mercy of merciless enemies. The King 
of the Belgians and the Belgian army held fast by one 
little corner of Belgium all through the four years of the 
Great War, though all the rest of Belgium was in enemy 
occupation. There were precedents, too, in 480 B.C. in 
the behaviour of the men of Phocaea and the men of Teos 
at the Persian conquest of Ionia (XI. pp. 266 and 267). 


Athenian Refugees in Safety.—As soon as the fleet 
arrived from Artemisium, proclamation was made that 
every Athenian householder should make the best pro- 
vision he could for the safety of his family. The family 
no doubt included domestic slaves. A strange and busy 
scene the shore of the Bay of Phalerum (now the Brighton 
of modern Athens) must have presented, as these thou- 
sands of helpless people from Athens and all Attica 
crowded on board the ships and were conveyed across to 
the mainland or the neighbouring islands.t Troezen in 
Argolis was the chief place of refuge, but many were 
taken to Salamis and Aegina. ‘This transportation of the 
people was hurried, because the danger was pressing. 
The natural reluctance of the people to go was mitigated 


1 Plutarch in his Life of Themistocles has some vivid touches: ‘“* When 
the entire city was thus putting out to sea, the sight provoked pity in 
some, and in others astonishment at the hardihood of the step; for 
they were sending off their families in one direction, while they them- 
selves, unmoved by the lamentations and tears and embraces of their 
loved ones, were crossing over to the island where the enemy was to be 
fought. Besides, many who were left behind on account of their great 
age invited pity also, and much affecting fondness was shown by the 
tame domestic animals, which ran along with yearning cries of distress 
by the side of their masters as they embarked. _ A story is told of one 
of these, the dog of Xanthippus the father of Pericles, how he could 
not endure to be abandoned by his master, and so sprang into the sea, 
swam. across the strait by the side of his master’s trireme, and staggered 
out on Salamis, only to faint and die straightway.” (Plut. Them. x. 
Loeb Classical Library, pp. 31 and 33.) 
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and their fears allayed by skilful appeal to an answer 
received some time before from Delphi, and by the 
wonder reported concerning the great serpent believed 
to live in a temple on the Acropolis. Every month the 
priests used to place in this temple a supply of honey- 
cake as food for the serpent, and when the cake dis- 
appeared, as it always did, they gave out that the serpent 
had eaten it. This month, so the priests declared, the 
food remained where it had been put, and the people, 
when they heard this, were greatly comforted, for it was 
taken as a sign that the goddess Athena herself had left 
the Acropolis ; it was right, therefore, for her people to 
do the same. 


The Answer from Delphi.—But this resolution of the 
Athenians to abandon their city, instead of defending it, 
had not been reached without great searchings of heart 
and a great conflict of opinion. Some time before the 
actual march of Xerxes began, probably in the autumn 
of 481, when, because of the ever-growing reports of the 
vastness of the Great King’s preparations, men’s hearts 
were failing them for fear, the Athenians, as other states 
were doing, sent special envoys to Delphi to ask counsel 
of the god in their distress. Hardly had the usual rites 
been completed when the priestess—her very name has 
been preserved, Aristonicé—chanted in the ears of the 
Athenian envoys, as soon as they had passed within the 
sanctuary of the god and taken their seats there, this 
truly terrifying prophecy : 


‘Poor wretches, why sit suppliant ? Rise and flee, 
Flee to earth’s utmost bounds, abandoning 
Your homes, your circling city’s fortress heights. 
Neither the head, nor body, keeps its place, 
Nor feet beneath, nor hands, nor aught between : 
All is in dissolution. O’er them sweeps 
Fire, and swift Ares in Assyrian car. 
Full many a fencéd town shall he destroy, 
Not thine alone ; and many, too, the shrines 
Of the Immortals to devouring flame 
Consign, that now methinks stand all a-sweat, 
Quaking with terror, while from the high roof 
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The dark blood drips, token of woes to come. 
Hence from my temple! Bow your hearts to doom !”’! 


No wonder Herodotus writes that when the Athenian 
envoys heard these words they were filled with the deepest 
affliction. The doom of Athens was sealed, it seemed : 
Heaven itself had turned against her. This discouraging, 
and even hostile reply, delivered to the accredited envoys 
of the Athenian people when the Persian invasion was 
impending, certainly lends force to the suspicion that the 
oracle itself, the very mouthpiece of the divine to the 
Hellenes, was under the influence of pro-Persian agents. 
This is by no means impossible ; already Asiatic monarchs, 
Gyges, Astyages, Croesus, had been the most liberal donors 
to the Delphic shrine, and Datis in 490 had quoted the 
king’s command that Delos was to be spared (Ch. XII. 
p- 280). There may quite well have been a friendly 
understanding between Delphi and Persian agents (a 
form of ‘ peaceful penetration ’ practised 2400 years ago) ; 
that is to say, some of the priestly families which con- 
trolled the oracle—because, of course, the responses made 
at Delphi to enquirers must have been composed and 
dictated by the priests—were in collusion with Persia 
and were of set purpose weakening the Greek defence. 
A plausible excuse was not wanting. For had not Athens 
been the aggressor ? Had she not by presumptuous inter- 
ference in the affairs of Ionia provoked the calamities 
now threatening all Hellas? And was it not better that 
Athens alone should suffer than all the Hellenes be 
involved in a common ruin? So the medizing priests 
might have contended, and veiled their betrayal of Hellas 
under the cloak of patriotic motives. But some at least 
of the influential Delphians judged more truly. Hero- 
dotus goes on to tell how Timon, the son of Androbulus, 
“one of the men of chief account among the Delphians,’ 
seeing how utterly cast down the Athenian envoys were, 
*‘ advised them to take branches in their hands and go 
and consult the oracle a second time in the guise of 
suppliants,” The Athenians followed his advice and 

1 Herodotus, vii. 140. 
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said: “ Lord, grant us a better response concerning our 
fatherland, and have respect unto these branches of 
supplication which we bring in our hands. Without it 
we will not depart from thy sanctuary, but will remain 
here till we die.” This urgency and persistence at length 
gained its object; a second answer came from the lips 
of the Pythoness, which, if not altogether favourable, 
and though clouded with obscurity, at least gave some 
clear ground of hope. It ran thus: 


“* Pallas may not prevail with mighty Zeus, 
Neither by prayer incessant, nor deep wit. 
Yet mark the word I speak this second time, 
For stand it shall unshaken.—When all else 
Is taken, all that Cecrops bounds contain 
And the deep valleys of divine Cithaeron, 

Her wooden wall Zeus granteth to the Maid 

Alone unravaged to the end. And this 

Shall stead thee and thy children. Therefore heed ! 
Stay not to meet th’ advancing horse and foot 

That swarmeth overland, but turn thy back 

In flight : hereafter shalt thou face the foe. 

O blessed Salamis! thou, even thou 

Shalt slay men born of women, whether it be 
Demeter’s scattering-time or garnering !”’ 


“This answer seemed to them (and was indeed) milder 
than the first. So they wrote it down, and went back to 
Athens.” 1 

The interest of these lines obviously lies in the seventh 
and the thirteenth. What was the ‘ wooden wall,’ which 
as a hard-won concession to Athena was to prove at the 
last a sure defence for the children of Cecrops, when all 
their fatherland was lost ? And what was the meaning 
of the reference to Salamis and the carnage to be wrought 
there ? As for the ‘ wooden wall,’ there were two opposed 
interpretations. One party held that the wooden wall 
meant the Acropolis, because in former times the rock of 
the Acropolis had been fortified with a wooden palisade. 
This was the view of some of the older and more con- 
servative of the citizens, who set most store by the 


1 Herodotus, vii. 141 and 142. 
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prowess of Athenian spearmen, and who clung passionately 
to the site of Athens and the Acropolis. Others, however, 
maintained that ‘wooden wall’ could only mean the 
fleet. This was the view which Themistocles, whose name 
is associated with Salamis as closely as that of Miltiades 
with Marathon, was earnest in impressing on his country- 
men. In contending for this interpretation Themistocles’ 
great care was to give a hopeful significance to the allusion 
to Salamis. Some who were inclined to take‘ wooden 
wall’ to mean ships were yet staggered at the reference 
to Salamis ; for it spoke of men’s destruction and seemed, 
they thought, to presage defeat. But Themistocles 
pointed confidently to the epithet joined with ‘ Salamis.’ 
For, he argued, if defeat for the Greeks at Salamis had been 
foretold, Salamis could never have been called ‘blessed’ 
Salamis, it would have been ‘wretched’ Salamis. ‘‘ He 
therefore counselled his countrymen to make ready to 
fight on board their ships, since they were the wooden wall 
in which the god told them to trust.” 1 Themistocles 
prevailed; the Athenians used every endeavour to make 
’ their fleet strong, and now the Persian hosts were advanc- 
ing into Attica, the resolve was taken to remove all non- 
combatants, abandon their homes and territory to the 
enemy, but trust to their ships to recover, and more than 
recover, all they were losing. So with their wives and 
children and dependents pensioners on the bounty of 
other Greeks, the Athenians prepared to fight on with 
their full sea-power. This was now two hundred ships, 
more than half the allied fleet. It is plain enough that 
without these two hundred ships the Greek cause by sea 
must have been lost, and then the Peloponnese could 
never have been able to hold out permanently by land. 
The counter-proposal, which Themistocles opposed and 
succeeded in setting aside, was to put the whole popula- 
tion of Attica (or as much of it as was possible) on board 
ship and seek new homes in Italy. It had been done 
before by a Greek city in extremity, and Athens might 
have done it. So the Athenians by choosing to stake all 
1 Herodotus, vii. 143 ; Rawlinson, iv. p. 117. 
ty 
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on their fleet, and Themistocles by persuading them to it, 
may truly be said to have saved Hellas. 


The Athenian Navy.—This was one great service which 
in the hour of supreme peril Themistocles rendered to 
Athens. Perhaps an even greater was the foresight 
which in the years between Marathon and Salamis had 
placed Athens in a position to confide her whole national 
existence to her fleet. Only ten years before the great 
invasion Athens had been hardly strong enough on the 
sea to cope with her neighbour and rival, the island 
Aegina. In 487 Athens was at war with Aegina, and in 
spite of all the prestige of Marathon twice suffered a 
humiliating check. The war was still dragging on, as 
we have seen (above, p. 309, Ch. XIII.), when the call 
came for the Hellenes to combine and resist Xerxes. But 
in the interval something had been done which made all 
the difference. Athens had become far stronger on the 
sea through the wise prescience of Themistocles. It 
happened while the war with Aegina was in progress 
that the profits of the state-owned silver mines of Laurium | 
had reached a substantial sum of money, which it was 
proposed to divide among the citizens of Athens, man 
by man. Themistocles after a tough fight induced his 
countrymen to forego this individual money gain and to 
build ships instead. In moving the decree which was to 
give effect to this purpose Themistocles used the argu- 
ment that these ships would ensure victory to Athens in 
the war with Aegina, but there can be little doubt that 
what he really had most in mind was the greater danger 
from Persia, which he knew must come. So it came to 
pass that when three years later the fleets of Xerxes set 
sail from Therma to assail Greece, the Athenians pos- 
sessed a fleet of two hundred newly-built warships,! and 
contributed by far the largest contingent to the Greek 
fleet ; in fact, more than half. So there seems good 


1 Triremes, or the battleships with three banks of oars, which at this 
period were a comparatively new departure. A few years before, we 
learn from Thucydides (i. 14), Greek warships were mainly fifty-oared 
long-boats, called penteconters, 
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ground for Herodotus’ judgment that “ It was the out- 
break of this Aeginetan war which proved the saving of 
Greece, by forcing the Athenians to develop their 
sea power. The new ships were not used for the purpose 
for which they had been built, but they were there to 
help Greece in her hour of need.”?! Somewhat similarly 
it might be said that the breaking out of the South African 
War in 1899 proved the saving of Europe in 1914. For 
it was then that the British learnt the powers of organi- 
zation which enabled them to send the expeditionary 
force to France with such promptitude in August of that 
year. 


Themistocles.—Themistocles, to whom Athens and 
Greece owed so much, had to win his way to influence 
at Athens in the -face of prejudice and opposition. He 
did not belong to the ancient Eupatrid nobility, like 
Solon and Miltiades ; his father, Neocles, was an Athenian 
of middle station; his mother was a Thracian. It was 
only by grace of the liberal legislation of Cleisthenes 
that he was reckoned an Athenian citizen at all. And 
yet it was to this ‘ outsider,’ this half-caste, that Athens 
now owed her salvation, and, with Athens, Hellas. His 
position was, however, by this time quite assured as 
leader of the popular or democratic party. He had com- 
manded the Athenian contingent in Thessaly in the spring 
of 480, and he was admiral with (seemingly) full dis- 
cretionary powers at Artemisium. Nay more, the influ- 
ence of his large and statesmanlike ideas is traceable in 
all the actions of the Athenian State throughout this 
critical time. 


The Refugees at Troezen.—The removal of the women 
and children was carried out under desperate pressure, 
but was safely accomplished. The State allowed a small 
sum of money to every citizen needing help; but some 
few—Herodotus says—mostly of the poorer sort, were 
left behind, and these now garrisoned the Acropolis. It 
appears that there was a minority who were still genuinely 

1 Herodotus, vii. 144, 
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convinced that the interpretation of the ‘ wooden wall ’ 
as barricades to defend the Acropolis was the right one, 
and these, too, stayed with the hope and intention of 
holding the citadel in despite of all the Persian king’s 
power. As to the Athenian refugees it is pleasant to 
find it recorded that they were kindly treated, especially 
at Troezen, the reputed birthplace of Theseus. There 
the State treasury made them a small daily allowance 
for each person’s support; and even provided schooling 
for the children.1 


Persian Advance to Athens.—By this time the Persian 
armies had advanced in one or more columns through 
the passes from Boeotia into Attica after burning Thespiae 
and Plataea. They marched straight on, ravaging and 
burning as they went. They were soon at Athens. The 
Persians occupied the empty city without opposition and 
at once began to lay siege to the citadel. or this pur- 
pose Mars’ Hill (the Areopagus), which rises beyond a 
slight hollow opposite the western end of the Acropolis, 
was the most favourable ground. This position was 
accordingly occupied, and attempts were made from it 
to set fire to the wooden fortifications by shooting at 
them arrows to which pieces of lighted tow were fastened. — 
The garrison were hard put to it to prevent their wooden 
wall being set on fire, but they maintained a stout resist- 
ance and refused to surrender, though the Pisistratidae 
came and offered terms. They repelled the Persian 
assaults on the gates by rolling masses of stone upon 
the assailants, and for a time it looked as if the faith of 
the elders in these wooden walls was to be justified. But 
this was not to be: the oracles which pointed to the 
conquest and devastation of all Attica were to be literally 
fulfilled. Some enterprising spirits among the besiegers 
found a place on the northern face of the Acropolis rock 
where it was possible to climb. There are caves on this 


1 Plutarch, T’hemistocles, 10 (L.C.L. pp. 29 and 31). “* They actually 
voted to support them at the public cost, allowing two obols daily to 
each family, and to permit the boys to pluck of the vintage fruit every- 
where, and besides to hire teachers for them.”’ 
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side which are easily enough reached, but above the 
caves the cliff appears to rise sheer. The soldiers managed 
to scale this cliff, which was unguarded, and scrambled 
over the top.t As soon as they appeared, the defenders 
in a panic either fled to the temples for sanctuary or threw 
themselves down the precipices. The Persian soldiers 
rushed to the gates, opened them, and the Acropolis was 
won. The defenders were all massacred, even those who 
had taken refuge at the shrine of Athena. Thus for the 
time being Sardis was fully avenged and Darius’ purpose 
at length accomplished by his son and successor. In 
little over three months Xerxes had crossed from Asia 
Minor with his vast army by the Bridge of Boats, had 
marched round all the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia 
and on through Thessaly, had forced the Pass of Thermo- 
pylae, swept on through Boeotia and over Mount Cithaeron 
and now was master of all Attica—of the whole plain of 
Athens and of the Acropolis itself. As soon as Xerxes 
was completely master of Athens, a horseman was de- 
spatched to carry the glad news all the way back to 
Abydos and Sardis, and thence by the Royal Road to 
Susa. 

Xerxes had triumphed; Athens was low in the dust. 
Her shrines were burnt and desecrated. The Medes were 
in possession of the city and the plain and of the mainland 
shore of the Straits of Salamis. But looking across from 
the rocks under Mount Aegaleos, where now the ferry 
starts which will take you to the island, might be dis- 
cerned in the shelter of the harbour of Salamis the ships 
of the Hellenic fleet from Artemisium, and among them 

the two hundred triremes of Athens with the flower of 
her citizens on board, still undaunted in spirit and pre- 
pared to fight for a city which some held no longer existed. 
In spite of Xerxes’ triumph these men were to prove 
what Aeschylus afterwards proclaimed—that while her 
men still lived, she was defended by firm bulwarks. The 


1 Any visitor to Athens may, if he pleases, test the possibility of 
scaling the rock here and climbing to the platform of the Acropolis. 
Tt is not a difficult feat. 
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story goes that the day after the sack of the Acropolis, 
while the buildings of the citadel were still smoking, 
Xerxes called together the Athenian exiles who had 
accompanied his army and bade them ascend to the top 
of the Acropolis and there offer sacrifice. These men 
reported on their return that when they entered the 
temple and looked for the sacred olive which had been 
burnt in the general conflagration, they found that it had 
given forth a new shoot, a cubit in length. 


The Council of the Captains.—News of the capture of 
the Acropolis and the massacre of the garrison reached 
the Greek fleet at Salamis, at a moment when the naval 
commanders were assembled at the invitation of the 
admiral, the Spartan Eurybiades, to discuss where to 
fight the Persian fleet. A majority were found to be in 
favour of fighting at the Isthmus of Corinth, where they 
would be close to the Peloponnese. While the question 
was still in debate, the news came of the capture of the 
Acropolis. The effect of this news on the Greek com- 
manders was so disturbing that some of them actually 
left the council, went on board their ships and began to- 
make preparations for sailing away. A formal vote was 
taken from those who stayed, and it was for fighting at 
the Isthmus. Then the council separated for the night. 


Themistocles’ Perplexity——This decision Themistocles 
knew to be fatal. To fight with abundant sea-room at 
the Isthmus would be all to the advantage of the Persians : 
the narrow straits between Salamis and Attica were to 
the advantage of the Greeks. On the ground of numbers 
alone wide sea-room was advantageous to the Persians, 
and disadvantageous to the Greeks, for it enabled the 
Persians to make use of their superiority in this respect. 
But more than that, speaking generally, the ships in the 
Persian navies were lighter-built and better handled : 
the Greek ships were more heavily built but stronger, 
and in close encounter the fighting men on the Greek 
ships could beat the Persians on board Xerxes’ ships. 
In the confined waters between Salamis and the shores 
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of Attica the Greeks would fight under the conditions 
most favourable to their success : whereas at the Isthmus 
these advantages would be lost; and, conversely, the 
Persians could make full use of their greater numbers 
and their superiority in manoeuvring. There was even 
something worse to be feared, if once the Greek fleet left 
Salamis: seeing what was the state of mind of the Pelo- 
ponnesian seamen, there was fear that the several con- 
tingents from the Peloponnese might disperse to the 
defence of their homes. 


Mnesiphilus.—As Themistocles, his mind oppressed by 
these thoughts, climbed on board his ship, he was met 
by an Athenian, by name Mnesiphilus, his friend and 
teacher, who enquired what the decision of the Council 
had been. On hearing, Mnesiphilus said: ‘“ If these men 
take their ships from Salamis, you will have no fatherland 
left to fight for! They will return each to his own city, 
and neither Eurybiades nor any one else will be able to 
stop them from scattering the fleet to the winds; and 
Hellas will be ruined by foolish counsel. But do you go 
and by any and every possible means try and upset their 
decision, and see if you may haply persuade Kurybiades 
to reconsider his plans and stay here.”’+ On thus hearing 
his own forebodings more than confirmed, Themistocles 
straightway re-entered the ship’s boat in which he had 
come from the council and rowed back to the admiral’s 
ship, begged an interview, and argued so persuasively 
that Eurybiades at once left his ship and personally 
summoned the captains once more to a council. Themis- 
tocles now made his appeal to Eurybiades and the other 
commanders in the following terms: “It lies now in 
your power to save Hellas, if you will follow my advice 
and stay and fight here, and not follow the advice of 
those who bid you withdraw your ships to the Isthmus. 
Only listen and weigh the one course against the other. 
If you join battle at the Isthmus, you will fight in the 
open sea, which is least of all to our advantage, since 
our ships are heavier, and fewerinnumber. In the second 

1 Herodotus, viii. 67. 
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place you will lose Salamis and Megara and Aegina, even 
if all else goes well for us. Further, this land army will 
advance along with their fleet ; you will draw them on 
against the Peloponnese and so imperil the whole of 
Hellas. But if you do as I say, you will find in that 
course all the following advantages : first, by fighting in 
a narrow strait, few ships against many, on an ordinary 
reckoning of chances, we shall win a great victory ; for 
to fight in a narrow sea is to our advantage, to fight 
with wide sea-room is to their advantage. Secondly, 
Salamis is saved, where our children and our women 
have taken refuge. Moreover this point is secured of 
which ye make so much account; by staying here you 
fight for the Peloponnese as much as by fighting at the 
Isthmus, nor will you, if you are well advised, draw them 
upon the Peloponnesus. And if what I expect comes to 
pass and we conquer at sea, the barbarians will never 
reach your Isthmus; they will not advance beyond 
Attica, but will retreat in disorder; and we shall gain 
by the preservation of Megara, and Aegina, and of Salamis, 
about which we have an oracle that we shall get the 
better of our enemies there. When men follow good 
counsels, for the most part things come to pass according 
to their mind; but when they follow ill counsel, god’s 
will refuseth to fall in with human judgments.” ! A 
somewhat heated discussion followed, but in the end 
Themistocles prevailed by a last personal appeal to the 
Spartan admiral: ‘ If you will stay here,” he said, ‘‘ by 
so doing you will prove yourself a man of worth. If you 
will not, you will ruin Hellas, since on our ships hangs 
the issue of the war. Only be persuaded. But if you 
will not do as I say, we will forthwith put our households 
on board ship and sail to Siris in Italy, which has been 
ours from of old to this day, and which, oracles say, is 
destined to be colonized by us. And when you have 
lost us as allies and find yourselves alone, you will re- 
member my words.” ® Upon this Eurybiades gave his 
decision for remaining and fighting at Salamis. 
1 Herodotus, viii. 60. 2 Herodotus, viii. 62. 
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The Persians at Phalerum.—It was now close on morn- 
ing: the Council broke up and, in accordance with 
Eurybiades’ decision, the Greek commanders prepared 
their ships for battle. Herodotus relates that there was 
an earthquake shock just as the sun was rising: whereon 
the Greeks invoked the gods in prayer and sent for the 
images of Ajax, Telamon and Aeacus from Aegina, even 
as the Israelites sent for the Ark of the Covenant. The 
Persian fleet meantime had come on from Artemisium 
and lined the whole coast of Attica as far north as Pha- 
lerum so as to hide from view the neighbouring shores. 
Xerxes, on his part, held a council of the commanders 
of his fleets: and the decision was to attack the Greeks 
at Salamis. It was then too late to engage that day, 
and the battle was fixed for the morrow. That same 
night the Persian army in Attica began its march towards 
the Peloponnese. News of this reached the Greek fleet, 
and once more a wave of anxiety spread from ship to 
ship. It was known already that the land forces at the 
Isthmus were working with feverish energy to complete 
the cross-wall. This knowledge and tidings that the 
great host of Xerxes was now on the march for the 
Isthmus produced among the Peloponnesian crews a 
state of excitement bordering on mutiny. “ For a time,” 
writes Herodotus, “ talk went on in whispers, each man 
commenting to his neighbour, and expressing astonish- 
ment at the folly of Eurybiades: but presently the dis- 
content broke out openly. They gathered together and 
disputed on the whole subject as before, the one part 
saying that they must sail off to the Peloponnese and 
risk their lives in battle there, and not for a country 
already conquered; while the Athenians and Aegine- 
tans and Megarians were for fighting where they 
were.7% 


Sicinnus.—It was then that Themistocles, convinced 
that the Peloponnesian captains would now carry a 
resolution to abandon Salamis and fight at the Isthmus, 


1 Herodotus, viii. 74. 
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and knowing surely that this course of action would be 
fatal to the Greek cause, played a daring stroke, which 
ensured that the purposed withdrawal should be fore- 
stalled and his countrymen compelled to fight at Salamis. 
He sent a secret message to the Persian admirals by 
means of Sicinnus, a slave of his household who was tutor 
to his sons, informing them that the Greek ships were 


Walker & Boutalise. 


meditating flight and would escape before morning unless 
prevented. The Persian commanders, eager for the 
capture of the whole Greek fleet, swallowed the bait and 
at once took the measures necessary to close both outlets 
of the channel within which the harbour of Salamis lies. 
What these measures were, a glance at the map makes 
clear. The island of Salamis is very irregular in shape, 
but has roughly the form of a flattened horseshoe, and 
this horseshoe is wedged sideways into the Bay of Eleusis 
on the Attic coast, between Piraeus and Mount Aegaleos 
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on one side, and Nisaea, the harbour of Megara, on the 
other. Round the northern half of the horseshoe winds 
a land-locked channel, which broadens out in the Bay 
of Eleusis, but is narrow at both ends and obstructed 
by islands. Salamis, where the Greek fleet lay, is just 
within the eastern opening of this channel, behind the 
sharp projection running out from the island which 
contracts the opening and was called (like the similar 
projection at one end of the Bay of Marathon) Cynosura 
(that is, Dog’s-tail).1 Between Cynosura and the opposite 
coast is the low rocky island of Psyttaleia (now Lipso- 
kutali), about three-quarters of a mile long and between 
two and three hundred yards broad, which divides the 
eastern channel into two. The orders were that at night- 
fall the whole fleet should put to sea; the Egyptian 
squadron numbering two hundred ships was sent round 
the island to block the western channel ; the main fleet, 
in three lines, was to patrol outside the eastern entrance 
on both sides of Psyttaleia. The utmost vigilance was 
enjoined, on pain of death, should the Greeks slip out 
and get away. About the same time a large body of 
picked Persian troops was landed on Psyttaleia where, 
should there be fighting within the channel, they would 
be able to save alive men of their own fleet who escaped 
to land from sunk or disabled ships, and kill or capture 
Greek seamen in a similar plight. 


Aristides’ Message.—News that the enemy had closed 
with his ships both outlets of the narrow straits was 
brought to the Greek fleet while the captains were still 
debating the question of withdrawal, and words had 
grown high and fierce. Then it was that a message 
called Themistocles from the Council. He went out and 
found awaiting him his great political rival Aristides, 
chief of the opposing party at Athens, who had been 
banished by ostracism three years before, but had re- 
turned under an amnesty, like other patriotic exiles, 
when the danger from Persia grew acute. Aristides now 


1 See p. 282. 
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brought word that the question of retreat had no longer 
any meaning, since the Greeks were surrounded and shut 
in by the Persian fleet. Themistocles thanked him and 
expressed lively pleasure at the news, at the same time 
explaining his own part in bringing about what had 
happened. He begged Aristides to go in and repeat the 
news to the Council, since if Themistocles himself 
told them, they would not believe. So Aristides went in 
and reported that he had come from Aegina and had barely 
escaped capture by the ships blockading the western 
channel. The Greek fleet, he said, was entirely enclosed, 
and he advised them to make ready to fight. Even so, 
many of the captains would not believe. While the dis- 
cussion was still going on a trireme from Tenos sailed in, 
which had deserted from the Persians and came to fight 
for Hellas. Her ship’s company fully confirmed Aristides’ 
report, and the doubters were at length convinced. With- 
out more ado all rejoined their ships and made ready for 
battle. The fighting men serving on the ships were first 
called together on shore and harangued by their leaders 
according to Greek custom. Of the speeches made, Hero- 
dotus tells us, Themistocles’ was by far the best and 
most inspiriting. Then the whole fleet put to sea in 
good order. 


Salamis.—It was now early morning. The main 
Persian fleet had been up all night patrolling outside the 
eastern channels. The men were tired and disappointed : 
nothing had been seen of ships trying to slink out of the 
narrow waters. And now orders came to enter the straits. 
This could only be done in column of ships, and in this 
formation accordingly the three divisions went forward 
into the two narrow channels, one on either side of 
Psyttaleia. Suddenly a burst of sound broke the morn- 
ing stillness, the war-cry of the Hellenes, the paean that 
told not of flight, but of readiness for battle. A trumpet 
rang out and was followed by the plash of many hundreds 
of oars striking the water in time with the boatswain’s 
song. For a time the long spit of Cynosura concealed 
the Greek ships from.sight. Then first the right wing 
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came into view, and then the whole fleet advancing in 
battle formation. The cry rang out: 


“On sons of Hellas! Free your fatherland, 
Free wives and little ones ; free shrines where dwell 
Your country’s gods ; graves where your forefathers 
Are sepulchred ! To-day your all’s at stake!” 
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In spite of their surprise, in spite of their night-long 
vigil and disappointment—for they had been promised 
victory without fighting for it—the fleets of Xerxes 
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responded with shouts of defiance and pressed on past 
Psyttaleia into the channel. For a few moments the 
Greeks recoiled ; but perhaps it was only to lure the 
enemy further into the straits. One report in later times 
declared that a woman’s form appeared to the eyes of the 
Greek mariners and a voice was heard from one end of 
the fleet to the other, which said, ‘“‘ Poor fools, how long 
will ye back water.”’ Then the ship of Ameinias the 
Athenian swept forward and struck an enemy with her 
bronze beak and the two ships became entangled ; other 
ships came up on both sides and the action became 
general. No complete and adequate account of the battle 
of Salamis has ever been written, but from the incidents 
recorded and our knowledge of the physical conditions it 
is not difficult to follow the main course of the fight and 
to understand the reasons of the great victory achieved 
for Hellas that day.’ We are specially fortunate, however, 
in possessing a first-hand description of the conflict from 
one who himself took part in it. This is in the victory- 
play of the poet Aeschylus called The Persians, performed 
at Athens in the year 472, eight years after the battle. 
It is a poet’s description, not an historian’s, still less a 
special correspondent’s ; but it is a living picture of the 
conflict by one who was in it; it brings into relief the 
essential features and so tells us more, perhaps, than a 
formal account many times as long. It is Aeschylus we 
have in the main been following in our account above 
of the beginning of the fight. Of the battle itself there 
is a vivid picture in lines which give the story dramati- 
cally by the mouth of the Persian messenger who brings 
the report of disaster to Atossa, the queen-mother, chief 
consort of Darius : 


** Awhile our stream of ships 
* Held onward, till within the narrowing creek 
Our jostling vessels were together driven, 
And none could aid another: each on each 
Drave hard their brazen beaks, or brake away 
The oar-banks of each other, stem to stern, 
While the Greek galleys, with no lack of skill, 
Hemmed them and battered in their sides, and soon 
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The hulls rolied over, and the sea was hid, 

Crowded with wrecks and butchery of men. 

No beach nor reef, but was with corpses strewn, 

And every keel of our barbarian host 

Hurried to flee, in utter disarray. 

Thereon the foe closed in upon the wrecks 

And hacked and hewed, with oars and splintered planks, 

As fishermen hack tunnies or a cast 

Of netted dolphins, and the briny sea 

Rang with the screams and shrieks of dying men, 

Until the night’s dark aspect hid the scene.” + 

Causes of the Persian Overthrow.—It is not difficult to 

understand why the Persian fleets were utterly defeated 
in spite of their great superiority of numbers, the tech- 
nical skill of the Phoenicians, and the stubborn courage 
with which, by the testimony alike of Aeschylus and 
Herodotus, the Great King’s servants fought. They went 
into battle unbreakfasted after a night of wearisome 
patrol work. The Greeks, though their leaders may have 
had a sleepless night, were comparatively fresh and were 
probably able to get their morning meal before standing 
to quarters. There was an element of unexpectedness 
in the way the Persian ships came upon the Greek, though 
the encounter was not exactly a surprise. But most of 
all, the formation in which they entered the straits and 
the confined space in which they fought, when once they 
were within them, put the Persians at a disadvantage. 
If we look at the map with a little imagination—still 
more, of course, if we look across at Salamis from the 
Attic coast—we see at once that the Persian fleets, 
entering the straits in column (as Aeschylus actually 
describes their doing), were exposed to a flank attack 
from a fleet advancing in order of battle out of Salamis 
Bay. The Persians would endeavour to deploy into line 
to receive this attack, and were quite right in doing so, 
but the attempt in that confined space only resulted in 
confusion. The Athenian and Aeginetan ships on the 
left of the Greek line (we may gather from what 
Herodotus says) charged the Phoenicians as _ they 
were forming, and the battle became a mélée in 


1 Aeschylus, Persae (ll. 414-430) ; Morshead, pp. 78, 79, 
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which the greater weight of the Greek vessels, the 
heavier armament of the fighting men aboard, and 
the well-ordered formation of the Greek line, all told in 
their favour. The heads of the Persian divisions were 
thrown into disorder on their first entry into the straits, 
and the disorder was rapidly increased by the number of 
ships crowding in behind, while the leading squadrons 
were giving way and were actually being pressed back 
into the passage. The result was great destruction and 
slaughter before the remnants of the Persian fleet extri- 
cated themselves from the straits and withdrew to Pha- 
lerum. Not that the victory was easily won: there was 
plenty of hard fighting, and there were individual feats 
of valour on both sides which Herodotus illustrates by 
lively anecdotes. But the battle went against the king’s 
ships from the first, and by the afternoon the victory of 
the Hellenes was complete. ; 


The Tragedy of Psyttaleia.—Besides the heavy losses of 
ships and men in the sea-fight, a further disaster overtook 
the Persians in the slaughter by the Greeks of all the men 
who had landed on Psyttaleia. At some time in the 
course of the fight Aristides, who was apparently in chief 
command on land, noticed the Persian troops on Psyt- 
taleia and saw his opportunity. He collected a mixed 
force of hoplites and light-armed troops (javelin-men and 
bow-men), landed on the island, and overwhelmed the 
Persians there after a fierce resistance. Of this episode 
also Aeschylus gives a vivid, and somewhat lurid, descrip- 
tion : 

“On every side, 
Battered with stones, they fell, while arrows flew 
From many a string, and smote them to the death. 
Then, at the last, with simultaneous rush 
The foe came bursting on us, hacked and hewed 
To fragments all that miserable band, 
Till not a soul of them was left alive. 
Then Xerxes saw disaster’s depth, and shrieked. .. .”} 


_ Xerxes on Skarmanga.—On the slope of Mount Aegaleos 
(Skarmanga), the range of hills, one end of which faces 
? Aeschylus, Persae (Il. 461-467) ; Morshead, pp. 80 and 81. 
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Cynosura along the first reach of the inner channel, is 
a low hillock, the top of which has been artificially levelled. 
It is a reasonable guess that this platform was the position 
from which Xerxes viewed the fortunes of the fight, as 
described by both Aeschylus and Herodotus. Herodotus 
writes: “‘ During the whole time of the battle Xerxes 
sat at the base of the hill called Aegaleos over against 
Salamis ; and whenever he saw any of his own captains 
perform any worthy exploit he enquired concerning him, 
and the man’s name was taken down by his scribes 
together with the names of his father and city.’ Aeschy- 
lus, on his part, describes imaginatively the agony of 
mind in which the Great King saw with his own eyes 
the massacre going on upon Psyttaleia. For the troops 
landed on Psyttaleia included many of the noblest Persians 
in the host.1 Alike to Herodotus and Aeschylus this 
overthrow of the Persian armada at Salamis was an 
example of the retribution which overtakes human pride 
and power in excess. For Hellas it was a day of glorious 
deliverance: all the shores of the narrow strait were 
strewn with the wrecks of the ships of Xerxes’ fleets and 
the corpses of his men. For Persia it was a day of dire 
calamity, preluding disaster to come, yet more terrible.? 


1 Tt has been suggested, but not very convincingly, that the Persians 
on Psyttaleia were not a mere corps d’élite, as Herodotus implies, but 
the staff directing the naval operations. This would account for the 
high rank of the slain, but is not probable on general grounds. See 
Caspari in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 31 (1911), p. 108. 


2The French, quick to see the parallel between Xerxes and the 
Persian defeat at Salamis and the failure of the Kaiser to break through 
and force his way to Paris, produced a French version of The Persians 
in Paris in 1919. A few lines may be quoted by way of illustration, 
a rather free rendering of lines 467-473, lines immediately following 
those translated into English on p. 352: 


‘“‘ Et le roi, cependant, pousse de longs sanglots. 
Car, assis sur un trone, au haut d’un promontoire 
D’ou bientét il devait contempler sa victoire, 
C’est la mort qu'il contemple a terre et sur les flots, 
Pleurant et gemissant et déchirant sa robe, 
Il donne le signal de la retrait ; et lui, 
Lui-méme, sans honneur, brusquement se dérobe ; 
Reine, pleure deux fois ; le Roi des Rois a fui!” 


nz 
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“Land of the East,” wails the Chorus in The 
Persians : 


“Land of the East, thot. mournest for the host, 
Bereft of all thy sons, alas the day ! 
For them whom Xerxes led hath Xerxes lost— 
Xerxes who wrecked the fleet, and flung our hopes away.” ! 


? Aeschylus, Persae (ll. 550-555) ; Morshead, p 84. The numbering 
of the lines of the Persw in this and preceding notes is Paley’s. 


CHAPTER XV 
PLATAEA 


““Si le crime fut grand, Ja peine vaut le crime ; 
Dans l’abime des maux ils roulent malheureux. 
D’autres maux, sous leurs pieds, jailliront de l’abime.”’ 
Axs. Pers. ll. 809-811. 


THE victory of the Greeks at Salamis was complete; how 
complete they did not themselves at first realize. It 
decided the war on the sea, and by deciding the war on 
the sea, it really decided the war on land, too. But at 
first the Greeks expected a renewal of the Persian attack ; 
and next day, after taking possession of the damaged 
ships abandoned by the enemy, made ready to meet it. 
No attack, however, took place either this day or the 
next, and then came the surprising intelligence that the 
Persian ships were no longer on the coast of Attica, but . 
had fled. The Greek fleet at once started in pursuit, 
and went as far as the island of Andros in the Aegean, 
south of Euboea. As there were no signs of the enemy, 
the chiefs held a council of war to determine on their 
course of action. Themistocles was for sailing straight 
to the Hellespont and destroying the bridge of boats ; 
but Eurybiades strongly opposed this, declaring it to be 
far better policy to leave the way of retreat by land open 
to Xerxes. The land forces were as yet undefeated, and 
if Xerxes of necessity remained in Europe he would be 
compelled in desperation to carry on the war with the 
greatest vigour possible. There was something to be 
said for this view, and it prevailed ; but it is probable 
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that if Themistocles’ bolder plan had been followed, it 
would have been justified by success. 


Xerxes’ Return to Asia.—All Greek accounts agree in 
representing the Great King’s state of mind after wit- 
nessing the defeat of his fleet at Salamis as wanting in 
manly firmness. It is certain that within a few days of 
the battle Xerxes and all his host evacuated Athens and 
retired through the passes into Boeotia, and thence by 
Thermopylae into Thessaly ; and that, soon after, Xerxes 
made over command of his forces in Europe to Mardonius 
and returned overland to Asia Minor. Herodotus relates 
that Mardonius himself suggested to the king the advis- 
ability of his return to Persia, along with the greater part 
of the army, and offered to complete the subjection of 
Greece if allowed to choose out the troops which he judged 
most serviceable. Xerxes readily assented; and when 
Mardonius had made his choice, he set out for the Helles- 
pont with the residue of his ‘grand army.’ Both Hero- 
dotus and Aeschylus represent the actual retreat as 
calamitous ; and bearing in mind the probabilities, and 
the known hardships of other great retreats, it is likely 
enough that it was so. “‘ All along their line of march, 
in every country where they chanced to be,” writes 
Herodotus, “ his soldiers seized and devoured whatever 
corn they could find belonging to the inhabitants ; while, 
if no corn was to be found, they gathered the grass that 
grew in the fields, and stripped the trees, whether culti- 
vated or wild, alike of their bark and of their leaves, 
and so fed themselves. They left nothing anywhere, so 
hard were they pressed by hunger. Plague too and dysen- 
tery attacked the troops while still upon their march, and 
greatly thinned their ranks. Many died ; others fell sick 
and were left behind in the different cities that lay upon 
the route, the inhabitants being strictly charged by Xerxes 
to tend and feed them.” ! It is said to have taken Xerxes 
over six weeks to reach Sestos ; and when he got there, 
after all he found the Bridge of Boats destroyed. He had 


1 Herodotus, vill, 115 ; Rawlinson, iv. p. 348. 
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no difficulty in crossing by ship to Abydos. Thence he 
went on to Sardis and there made long stay. 


Plans of Mardonius.—Xerxes may have quailed at the 
sight of the havoc wrought on his fleet in the narrow 
straits of Salamis and the slaughter of many of his noblest 
Persians on the rocks of Psyttaleia, but Mardonius re- 
mained undaunted and supremely confident of his ability 
to conquer all Greece with the troops left with him. He 
shared the belief of the Persians, which neither Marathon 
nor Thermopylae had greatly shaken, that they were the 
best and bravest fighting men on earth, and invincible by 
land. The sea was not their element. What mattered 
the loss of a few planks or the misconduct of Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, Cyprians, or Cilicians? The strength of 
Persia lay in her matchless steeds and horsemen. But 
to secure victory he must be careful to choose a battle- 
ground where he could use his cavalry effectively. He 
had kept with him all the Persians and the most warlike 
of the troops of other nations. Horse and foot together 
made up the formidable total of 300,000 men, without 
counting the Greeks who would be fighting on the Persian 
side. The picked troops of which his army now con- 
sisted were a far more efficient military instrument than 
the unwieldy host with which Xerxes had marched to 
Thermopylae. The half was more than the whole. 


The Embassy to Athens.—On these grounds Mardonius 
was full of confidence. Nevertheless, when winter was 
over and the spring of 479 brought the time for a new 
campaign, he attempted to detach the Athenians from 
the cause of Hellas by offers as flattering as they were 
advantageous. He sent Alexander, son of Amyntas the 
king of Macedonia, to make the offer and persuade the 
Athenians to accept it. The Spartans were so alarmed 
when they heard of this that they despatched a special 
mission to Athens to counteract Alexander’s influence. 
The Athenians gave audience to the Macedonian prince 
in presence of the Spartan envoys. Mardonius in his 
message enlarged on the vastness of the Great King’s 
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power, the hopelessness of resistance and the liberality of 
the terms offered—nothing less than equal alliance and 
compensation for the injuries suffered by the Athenians 
in the Persian invasion. Not only was the king willing 
to restore to the Athenians their own land and rebuild 
their temples, but to add as a free gift any territory they 
liked to choose. ‘‘ Do not,” the message concluded, by 4 
matching yourselves against the King wilfully entail upon 
yourselves the loss of your country, with the risk all the 
time involved to yourselves ; but rather come to terms. 
This you may now do in the most honourable way, since 
the King makes the first overtures. Make close alliance 
then with us, clear of deceit and fraud, and keep your 
freedom.” “The King’s power,” Alexander added, “is 
more than human, and his hand reaches far. If then 
you will not at once agree to peace, when this great offer 
is made to you, I am in terror for your sakes, since of all 
the allies you lie directly in the path of invasion and must 
ever in your isolated state suffer devastation, since your 
land is the natural battleground. Consent then. It isa 
great thing that the King pardons your offences and 
would fain be your friend.” 1 

The Lacedaemonian envoys endeavoured to combat 
these arguments by reminding the Athenians of their 
responsibility for bringing this war upon Hellas and 
appealing to their love of liberty and their sense of 
honour. They acknowledged all the Athenians had 
themselves suffered, and, as some mitigation of their 
losses, offered to undertake the support of the whole 
non-combatant population of Attica for the duration of 
the war. 

Then the Athenians made answer to Alexander the 
Macedonian, bidding him cease his efforts to persuade 
them since they would not listen and sending this reply 
to Mardonius’ offer: ‘So long as the sun keeps his 
course, we shall never make peace with Xerxes ; rather 
will we march out and resist him, relying on the help of 
the gods and heroes for whom he showed no reverence, 


1 Herodotus, viii. 140. 
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but burnt their temples and their images.” And they 
warned Alexander never to bring such proposals to them 
again: “ You are the guest and friend of our nation, we 
. would not that you should suffer aught ungracious at 
our hands.” } 

Then, Herodotus relates, they turned to the Spartan 
envoys and made reply in words which remain the noblest 
eulogy of the conduct of Athens in the fiery trial of the 
Persian War: ‘“’Twas natural no doubt,” they said, 
“that the Lacedaemonians should be afraid we might 
make terms with the Barbarian ; but nevertheless ’twas 
a base fear in men who knew so well of what temper and 
spirit we are. Not all the gold that the whole earth 
contains—not the fairest and most fertile of all lands— 
would bribe us. to take part with the Medes and help 
them to enslave our countrymen. Even could we any- 
how have brought ourselves to such a thing, there are 
many very powerful motives which would now make it 
impossible. The first and chief of these is the burning 
and destruction of our temples and the images of our 
gods, which forces us to make no terms with their de- 
stroyer, but rather to pursue him with our resentment to 
the uttermost. Again, there is our common brotherhood 
with the Greeks: our common language, the altars and 
the sacrifices of which we all partake, the common char- 
acter which we bear—did the Athenians betray all these, 
of a truth it would not be well. Know then now, if ye 
have not known it before, that while one Athenian 
remains alive, we will never join alliance with Xerxes. 
We thank you, however, for your forethought on our 
behalf, and for your wish to give our families sustenance, 
now that ruin has fallen on us—the kindness is complete 
on your part; but for ourselves we will endure as we 
may and not be burdensome to you. Such then is our 
resolve. Be it your care with all speed to lead out your 
troops ; for if we surmise aright, the Barbarian will not 
wait long ere he invade our territory, but will set out so 
soon as he learns our answer to be, that we will do none 


1 Herodotus, viii. 143. 
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of those things which he requires of us. Now then is 
the time for us, before he enters Attica, to go forth our- 
selves into Boeotia, and give him battle.’?1 So the 
Spartan envoys went back reassured. 


Second Occupation of Athens.—When Mardonius learnt 
from Alexander the Macedonian that the Athenians 
rejected his overtures and were steadfastly resolved on 
resistance, he lost no time, but set his armies in motion 
once more and advanced swiftly southward upon Attica. 
The Athenians had dared all in trust that Sparta would 
lead the whole strength of the Peloponnese to their 
assistance. When day after day passed and no succour 
came, while the Persian forces were reported to be advanc- 
ing rapidly and already to have entered Boeotia, they 
abandoned their city again after sending their families 
and their valuables across the sea, this time chiefly to 
Salamis. So when in course of time Mardonius once 
more took possession of Athens, he found the city deserted 
and empty. This second occupation of Athens by the 
Persians happened ten months after the first capture by 
Xerxes, and Mardonius at once had the news flashed 
across the Aegean by means of a system of fire signals 
from island to island which he had arranged. The 
Athenians on their part were deeply angered at this 
betrayal. They sent ambassadors to Sparta to make 
known their indignation and put pressure on the Spartan 
government. Since Boeotia was now lost, they sug- 
gested the Thriasian plain, inland from Eleusis, as a 
suitable field of battle. Even now the Spartans delayed : 
day followed day, till ten days had gone by, and still no 
forces marched. At last the Athenian envoys, of whom 
Aristides was one, tired of this incorrigible procrastination, 
had recourse to threats, and announced that they would 
forthwith leave Sparta and return whence they came. 
Upon this the Ephors declared on oath that their troops 
had started and were already at Oresteum in Arcadia on 
their way to fight the barbarians. Finding on enquiry 
that a force of 5000 Spartan hoplites really had started, 


1 Herodotus, vili. 144 ; Rawlinson, iv. pp. 370 and 371. 
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the Athenian ambassadors hurried off with all speed to 
overtake them. Another force of 5000 Lacedaemonians, 
“all picked men and fully armed,” though not Spartans, 
but Perioeci, started at the same time. The route 
followed was not the most direct route from Sparta to 
the Isthmus, perhaps with the object of lessening the 
danger of interference from Argos. For Argos, though 
she had not medized openly, had, seemingly, a secret 
understanding with the Persians. And now when the 
march of the Spartans in full force became known, the 
Argives with all speed sent a courier to Athens to inform 
Mardonius that the Spartans were on the march and the 
Argives were not strong enough to stop them. 


Mardonius’ Strategic Retreat to Boeotia.—Mardonius on 
receiving the tidings judged it expedient to fall back on 
Boeotia, because there the country offered better oppor- 
tunities of using his cavalry. He was also influenced by 
the consideration that if the fortunes of war went against 
the Persians when fighting in Attica, their only way of 
retreat would lie through the passes of Mount Cithaeron. 
Before he began this withdrawal, however, he gave orders 
for the complete destruction of Athens. Not a building 
was to be left standing. Then the whole army retreated 
at leisure into Boeotia. One division—probably cavalry 
—was at the same time detached to make a raid into the 
territory of Megara. This force ravaged the Megarid, 
but when news came that the whole Greek army, con- 
sisting of the united forces of the Peloponnese, had 
already reached the Isthmus, it hastily retreated. Hero- 
dotus notes that this raid into the Megarid marks the 
furthest point southward reached by the Persians. On 
receiving news of the Greek advance, Mardonius made 
haste to quit Attica by the Pass of Decelea (Tatoi). 
Thence he marched by Tanagra to Thebes, and from 
Thebes as a base made his dispositions for the coming 
struggle. He posted his army behind the Asopus along 
the river bank westward from the high road between the 
‘Oakheads’ pass and Thebes. He then gave orders for 
the construction of an immense fortified camp one mile 
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square. To provide wood to build it, great numbers of 
trees were cut down in the Theban plain. About this 
time also the troops of the Greek states now subject to 
Persia joined Mardonius, Boeotians, Thessalians and 
others. Among these was a contingent from Phocis a — 
thousand strong ; but the submission of Phocis had been 
unwilling, and bands of their fighting men still main- 
tained themselves on the heights of Parnassus, and 
made raids on the Persian lines of communication, 
thereby rendering substantial service to the Hellenic 
cause. Mardonius’ Greek auxiliaries Herodotus esti- | 
mates at 50,000 men, which would bring his total 
forces up to 350,000. An element of weakness on the 
Persian side was that Artabazus, son of Pharnaces, who 
had escorted Xerxes to the Hellespont with 60,000 
men, seems to have held a practically independent 
command, though nominally he was under Mardonius’ 
orders, 


The Greeks at the Isthmus.—When the Spartans 
reached the Isthmus they were quickly joined by troops 
from all the principal Peloponnesian states (except Argos). 
Herodotus gives the total Greek forces at Plataea as © 
exactly 110,000 men, of whom 38,200.were Greek regulars, 
or hoplites. Of these latter the largest contingent was 
the Lacedaemonian, 10,000 strong, half being Spartans 
and half Perioeci. The Athenian force, which later 
crossed over from Salamis and joined the main army at 
Eleusis, numbered 8000. Corinth sent 5000 hoplites ; 
Megara and Sicyon, each 3000. Contingents of a thou- 
sand came severally from Troezen and Phlius; 1500 
men came from Tegea. The remainder of the 38,000 was 
made up of smaller contingents from other places within 
the Peloponnesus and a few from outside. Mycenae and 
Tiryns together supplied 400 men. Two hundred came 
from Cephallenia, one of the islands which in the Odyssey 
own Odysseus’ sway. A small contingent also came from 
Leucadia, which some scholars now identify with Ithaca. 
The most distant place from which forces were sent was 
Potidaea, a colony of Corinth in the peninsula of Pallene. 
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The rest of Herodotus’ total was light-armed. Hero- 
dotus reckons that seven Helots (serving as light-armed 
troops) accompanied each Spartan, and that one light- 
armed soldier may be counted for every heavy-armed ; 
but it is possible that this is very much of an over-esti- 
mate, for light-armed on the Greek side play very little 
part in the story of the battle. In any case, however, 
this was by far the largest army the Greeks ever mustered 
in the days of their freedom. Pausanias, son of Leonidas’ 
younger brother, Cleombrotus, was in supreme com- 
mand, being regent for his cousin Pleistarchus, Leonidas’ 
son, who was quite a boy. 


The March over Cithaeron.—This Greek army, assembled 
under the command of Pausanias at the Isthmus, shortly 
after advanced through Attica in pursuit of the retreating 
Persians. Their object was to bring the enemy to battle 
and overthrow him, thus ending once for all the peril of 
the Persian invasion. The Athenians had suggested the 
Thriasian plain as a suitable battle-ground: this was no 
longer possible as the Persians had evacuated Attica 
altogether and Pausanias must follow them. He did not, 
however, follow them through Decelea by the route taken 
by Mardonius in his retreat, but after reaching Eleusis 
(where they were met by the Athenian division), they 
turned north and took the direct road over Cithaeron by 
Eleutherae, which was and is the main highway between 
Athens and Thebes. This highway is thus described by 
Sir James Frazer (1898): “ From Eleusis the road to 
Eleutherae, which is at the same time the high-road 
from Athens to Thebes, goes north-west across the plain. 
The olive trees begin to appear soon after we have left 
Eleusis, and the road runs for three miles through thick 
groves of them to the large village of Mandra situated 
on a small height at the entrance to a valley ; for here 
the mountains which bound the plain of Hleusis begin. 
The native rock crops up among the houses and streets 
of the village. The hills that rise on both sides of the 
valley are wooded with pine. Beyond the village the 
valley contracts, and the road ascends for a long time 
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through the stillness and solitude of the pine-forest.” 1 
This is the road by which the Greeks under Pausanias 
marched in 479 B.c. till they came to the entrance of the 
pass, ‘‘a narrow rocky defile, up which the road winds 
tortuously between high pine-clad slopes on either hand. 
In the very mouth of the pass . . . a steep conical, nearly | 
isolated hill rises up as if to bar the road. Its summit — 
is crowned with the grey walls and towers of Eleutherae.”’ # 

The road winds on and up under the ruins of this castle 
for some miles further till it reaches the top of the pass, 
and then a spacious view.of the plain of Boeotia unfolds 
itself to the eye “‘ stretching away to the line of far blue 
mountains which bounds it on all sides.’ ‘‘ Below us, 
but a little to the west, at the foot of the long uniform 
slope of Cithaeron, the red village of Kokla marks the 
site of Plataea. Thebes is hidden from view behind the 
dip of a low intervening ridge. The sharp double-peaked 
mountain on the west, beyond the nearer fir-clad de- 
clivities of Cithaeron, is Helicon. The grand mountain- 
mass, which, capped with snow, looms on the north-west, 
is Parnassus.” * This was the view on which the eyes of 
Pausanias and the other Greeks rested as they came out 
of the pass close to the little Boeotian town, Erythrae. 
Here they learnt, Herodotus says, that the army of Mar- 
donius was encamped upon the Asopus ; indeed they had 
no need to ‘learn,’ for the whole country lay open to 
view and they could see the long front of the Persian 
position stretching parallel with their own bivouac on 
the slope of Cithaeron. The enemy were in the plain a 
few miles below them—only on the further side of the 
Asopus. 

The Passes and the Battle-ground.—To understand the 
decisive battle of Plataea and the indecisive skirmishes 
which led up to it, three points have to be clearly grasped. 
The first is the difference between Greek and Persian 
equipment, which naturally determined the tactics of 
Mardonius and Pausanias to an equal extent but in 

1 Frazer's Pawsanias, ii. p. 515. 2 Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 516. 

8 Frazer, Pausanias, ii. pp. 516, 517. 
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opposite ways. The second is the nature of the ground 
between Plataea.and the Asopus over which the struggle 
was to take place. The third is the general character of 
the Cithaeron range and the position of the passes between 
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Attica and Boeotia. It is more convenient to take these 
points in reverse order. Cithaeron with its eastern con- 
tinuation in Mount Parnes is a lofty range of hills averag- 
ing 3000 feet high and rising at its highest to 4620: it 
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stretches almost from sea to sea along the southern border 
of Boeotia and makes a formidable barrier between 
Boeotia and Attica. It is formed of rugged limestone 
mountains, many of them thickly covered with pines, as 
Frazer’s descriptions have shown. So conspicuous is this 
last feature that its name in modern Greece has come to 
be Hlatias or ‘ Pine mountain.’ There are altogether six 
passes across this barrier. Three of these do not concern 
us here.1 The three which concern us closely are the 
pass from Plataea to Megara, the pass from Plataea to 
Athens, and the pass on the main route from Athens to 
Thebes along which Sir James Frazer’s descriptions have 
taken us. The outlets of these three passes all lie within a 
short distance of each other along the slopes of Cithaeron ; 
the easternmost, the main road past Eleutherae, was called 
the Oak-heads (Dryos-kephalae) by the Athenians, and 
by the Boeotians the Three Heads. From the heights 
outside the passes the Boeotian plain appears a wide 
expanse of one uniform level; but when you get down 
into it this impression is found to have been misleading. 
That part of the plain which lies immediately below the 
passes—over which the fighting was to take place—is 
really very uneven, and some of the ridges by which it 
is crossed are high enough to conceal the movements of 
troops from each other in different parts of the plain. 
The ridges—low outlying spurs of Cithaeron—run mostly 
north and south with shallow streams flowing between ; 
and halfway between the foot of the hills and the Asopus 
(a distance of four miles) is a depression beyond which 
the ground rises again towards the river. The ground 
between the passes and the Asopus is thus very varied 
in level and is much intersected by small streams. The 
Greeks, as they deployed out of the pass, occupied a 
position along the slope of the mountain (directly opposite 
the position of the Persians in the plain) from Erythrae, 
where the pass emerged, westward along the ridge towards 

1 These are the extreme eastern pass by Decelea, which was used by 
Mardonius in his retreat ; the extreme western pass on the side of the 


Gulf of Corinth by Creusis and Aegosthena to Pagae, the port of 
Megara ; and the route from Athens by Phyle. 
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Plataea. This was a good defensive position, for it 
covered the main pass from Thebes to Athens, and was 
difficult of attack from the plain below. On the other 
hand these advantages were of no avail if Mardonius 
refused to attack. The strength of the Persians lay in 
their cavalry ; the strength of the Greeks in their heavy- 
armed infantry. The lightly garbed eastern soldiery were 
no match for the panoplied Greek hoplites fighting in 
serried array: both Thermopylae and Marathon had 
shown this. On the other hand, the Persian cavalry 
were largely horse-bowmen and their tactics were very 
much those employed by the Parthians (their kinsmen) 
some centuries later against the Romans. They could 
ride up to heavy-armed infantry, shower in their missiles 
and wheel off before the armour-clad spearmen could get 
to close quarters. More than that: in suitable country 
they could ride rownd heavy-armed infantry and attack 
them in flank and in rear. But for this the country must 
be suitable: it could not be done over rough stony 
country, still less on the steep slopes of a mountain range. 
Consequently the evolutions which followed between the 
emergence of the Greek columns from the Oak-heads’ 
Pass and the final decisive struggle near Plataea resolve 
themselves into a contest of patience between Pausanias 
and Mardonius ; the Persian commander trying to induce 
the Greeks to attack him in positions where he could 
make full use of his cavalry ; the Greek commander seeking 
to provoke the Persians to a general engagement wherein 
the superior weight of the ranks of hoplites might have 
its full effect. 


Repulse of the Persian Horse.—Accordingly the Greeks 
at first took up this strong defensive position on the slopes 
of Cithaeron. Mardonius does not seem to have made 
any attempt to assail the Greeks as their columns ex- 
tended on coming out of the pass; still less was he 
minded to leave his fortified camps on the Asopus and 
make a general attack on the Greek position. But he 
did send his cavalry to see what they could do. They 
were commanded by Masistius, a splendid figure on a 
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Nisaean charger magnificently, caparisoned and with a 
golden bit. Now there was only one part of the Greek 
position assailable by cavalry, that over the lower ground 
on either side of the high road out of the pass. Over 
this ground the Persian horsemen charged by squadrons 
in successive waves, partly because the front was narrow, 
partly expecting in this way to wear down the enemy’s 
resistance. For each squadron could ride up at the 
gallop in turn, discharge its arrows, then wheel round to 
make way for the squadron next following. The troops — 
holding this part of the Greek line—it was near the 
centre—were those from Megara. The Megarians soon 
found themselves hard beset and sent a message to the 
general asking to be relieved. Pausanias called for 
volunteers, and, according to Herodotus; only the 
Athenians responded.. They sent a body of three hundred 
picked hoplites and all the bowmen in their force. The 
action which followed is thus described by Herodotus : 
“As the cavalry kept charging by squadrons the war- 
horse of Masistius (which was in front of the rest) was 
hit in the flank by an arrow, reared in agony and threw 
his rider. When Masistius was down, the Athenians 
instantly rushed upon him. They captured his horse, 
and when Masistius himself offered resistance, proceeded 
to kill him. This they were at first not able to do, the 
reason being the nature of his defensive armour ; he had 
on a golden corslet of chain mail below his tunic, and 
the scarlet tunic outside. While their blows fell on this 
corslet, they produced no effect ; but presently a soldier 
noticed why this was and thrust him through the eye.” 4 
When the horsemen discovered the loss of their leader, 
they rallied and with loud cries charged upon the Athenians 
in a mass. The Athenians were at first borne back by 
the rush, and for a time the Persians got possession of 
the body. But in answer to an appeal for assistance 
other reinforcements came up and after a fierce fight the 
horsemen broke and fled. They came to a halt a quarter 
of a mile off, but instead of attacking again, withdrew and 


1 Terodotus, ix. 22. 
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reported the loss of their leader to Mardonius. When 
Mardonius and the Persians heard the ill tidings they 
made great lamentation : “they shaved their heads and cut 
short the manes of their horses and their baggage animals, 
and filled the air with cries of grief. All Boeotia echoed 
with the sound of their mourning, for the leader they 
had lost was esteemed of most account after Mardonius 
both by the Persians in general and by the King.” ! 


Advance of the Greeks.—The first encounter in Boeotia 
had thus gone in favour of the Greeks : they had repulsed 
the attacks of the Persian cavalry. But as yet they were 
no nearer their real object, a general engagement and the 
defeat of the enemy’s main forces. Pausanias therefore 
determined, in consultation with the other Greek com- 
manders, to descend the slope of Cithaeron and take up 
a position nearer the Persian army, which was in bivouac 
on the further side of the Asopus with its left resting on 
the fortified Persian camp. The Greeks were in good 
spirits for fighting after their initial success against the 
Persian horse ; on the lower ground they could camp in 
greater comfort, and, in particular, would be better off 
for water. Accordingly orders were given to strike camp 
and the whole army marched a couple of miles westward, 
past Hysiae and towards Plataea; then descended into 
the plain and took up the new positions marked out for 
them, “partly along some hillocks of no great height, 
and partly upon the level of the plain.” The Greek 
right, held by the Lacedaemonians and the men of Tegea, 
was on the higher ground in front of the spring Gargaphia, 
_the chief water supply of the whole army ; the Athenians 
were on the extreme left where the ground was lowest. 


The Days of Waiting.—Their object, of course, was to 
bring the Persians to battle; there may even have been 
some expectation of effecting an outflanking movement 
and taking the enemy by surprise; but, if so, the ex- 
pectation came to nothing. Neither did the Persians 
cross the Asopus and attack. Mardonius when apprised 


1 Herodotus, ix. 24. 
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of the advance of the Greeks into the Plataean territory, 
moved his whole army into new positions further up the 
Asopus and opposite. the Greek encampment, but still 
with the main stream of the Asopus between. The two 
armies in full array were thus facing each other on 
opposite sides of the Asopus, but neither crossed to the 
attack. Mardonius, though eager to fight, was desirous 
of fighting on his own terms. He had deliberately placed 
his front behind the Asopus, and he wished to force the 
Greeks to attack him under the disadvantage of having 
first to cross the river. This, however, the Greek com- 
manders were nowise minded to do. Their plan was to 
wait for Mardonius to attack. Consequently for some 
days—Herodotus says for eight—there was a deadlock. 
Each side waited for the other to begin. Each army 
had offered sacrifice in accordance with Greek ritual to 
see if the signs from heaven were favourable; and to 
each the answer of the sacrificing priest was the same ; 
the signs were unfavourable, if they crossed the river to 
attack; they promised victory alike to Greeks and 
Persians, if they remained on the defensive. In such 
wise we see the sacrificial divination of the ancients was 
often a means of giving weight to a general’s judgment 
of military expediency. For the Greeks this waiting was 
not wholly disadvantageous, for their numbers were 
strengthened from day to day by fresh arrivals from the 
Isthmus, contingents of troops that had come too late 
for the general rendezvous. On the other hand, Mar-. 
donius, through his overwhelming superiority in cavalry, 
had it in his power to make the Greeks very uncomfort- 
able in their exposed position ; and this accordingly he 
proceeded to do, when he found they refused to cross to 
the attack. If the Greeks had any cavalry it was not in 
such number as to be able to afford any effective check 
on the movements of the Persian horse, and the Persian 
horse, who swarmed all over the open plain, were practi- 
cally free to work round the Greek positions at their 
pleasure. » They were thus able to threaten to intercept 
all the supplies which were coming to the Greek army 
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from the Peloponnese by raiding the passes—one of their 
exploits was to destroy or capture the whole of a large 
convoy of five hundred animals at the Oak Heads; and 
they harassed and distressed the Greek forces by in- 
cessant attacks. This did not, however, satisfy Mar- 
donius, whose impatience grew day by day, especially 
when he perceived the Greek numbers steadily growing. 
So he took his colleague, Artabazus, into council, pressing 
his own wish to take the offensive forthwith. Artabazus, 
however, was altogether against risking a general action. 
He advised a withdrawal to the secure protection of the 
walls of Thebes, where they had provisions and fodder 
in abundance; and then-an attempt to bring over the 
leaders of the Greek states by a liberal use of money. 
In this way he thought the subjection of Greece might 
be effected without any more fighting at all. But Mar- 
donius would have nothing of this. The Persian army, 
he declared, was far stronger than the Greek ; they ought 
to join battle at once and not suffer the numbers gathered 
against them to grow greater. As for Hegesistratus (the 
Greek soothsayer) and his sacrificial victims, no heed was 
to be paid to them; instead of straining the interpre- 
tation of omens, they should follow their own customs 
like true Persians and fight. Then he charged all his 
officers to prepare for battle. 

Alexander’s Warning.—That night, the eleventh since 
the advance of Pausanias to the Asopus, when the watches 
were set and both armies deep in slumber (Herodotus 
relates), a solitary horseman rode up to the Athenian 
outposts and asked to speak with certain commanders 
whom he named. When these officers came he informed 
them that Mardonius was fully prepared to attack next 
day. “ Had I not greatly at heart the common welfare 
of Greece,” he said, “ I should not have come to tell you : 
but J am myself a Greek by descent, and I would not 
willingly see Hellas exchange freedom for slavery. Know 
then that Mardonius and his army cannot obtain favour- 
able omens; had it not been for this, they would have 
fought with youlongago. Now, however, they have deter- 
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mined to let the victims pass unheeded, and, as soon as 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I imagine, 
is afraid that, if he delays, you will increase in number. 
Make ready then to receive him. Should he, however, 
still defer the combat, do you abide where you are: for 
his provisions will not hold out many more days. If ye 
prosper in this war, forget not to do something for my 
freedom ; consider the risk I have run, out of zeal for 
the Greek cause, to acquaint you with what Mardonius 
intends, and to save you from being surprised by the 
barbarians. I am Alexander of Macedon.” 1 


Successes of the Persian Cavalry.—There was no 
general attack next day, but the Persian horse were 
active again. They rode up to the Greek lines and made 
attacks as they pleased, pouring in arrows and javelins, 
but keeping their distance carefully. Probably there were 
attacks on flank and in rear as well as in front. The 
Greek troops were sorely distressed, enduring fatigue and 
losses in the dust and heat, without being able to retaliate ; 
for whenever they tried to get to close quarters the horse- 
men eluded them. Worst of all, the cavalry made 
successful attack on the water springs which Herodotus 
calls the Fountain Gargaphia and left them choked and 
useless. This meant the loss of their main water supply 
for practically the whole army. For though the Greek 
left rested on a branch of the Asopus and the main stream 
was in front not far away, this was of no use to them, 
for the Persian horse kept them off with their missiles. 


Greek Withdrawal on Plataea.—The whole Greek army 
was now in a bad way. Their water supply was gone ; 
their store of provisions was exhausted, and the passes 
by which alone fresh supplies could come from their base 
at the Isthmus were now, it appears, in the hands of 
the enemy: for we hear of convoys blockaded in them. 
The infantry, too, had been put to severe distress by the 
ceaseless attacks of the enemy’s horse. That night 

' Herodotus, ix. 45; Rawlinson, iv. pp. 412 and 413. This incident 


makes a pretty story, but it does not fit in very well with the rest of 
Herodotus’ narrative. 
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Pausanias held a council of war at which it was agreed 
that, if the general engagement expected did not come 
off next day, the whole of the Greek forces should 
retire to new positions adjoining the city of Plataea, and 
that from this new position one-half of their avail- 
able forces should be despatched to recover the com- 
mand of the passes and relieve the convoys. This 
retirement was to be made silently and secretly in 
the night, to avoid harassment by the Persian cavalry 
while their forces were on the move. Through all the 
day following, the attacks of the Persian cavalry con- 
tinued without cessation, but there was no general engage- 
ment. Accordingly at nightfall all dispositions were made 
for retreat as agreed. But the ‘morale’ of the whole 
army had been shaken and the retirement was not carried 
out as planned. What exactly happened in the night it 
- is difficult to understand from Herodotus’ narrative, our 
only original authority. It is precise and detailed, but 
the parts do not hold together consistently. The result, 
however, isclearenough. When morning came, the Greek 
. army which had made one front on the Asopus was broken 
up into three detachments. The Athenians were moving 
' from their old position on the extreme left along the 
_ depression distinguished on p. 366; the Lacedaemonians 
and the men of Tegea who held the right were retiring 
- over the high ground further east ; the whole of the centre 
+ was out of sight under the walls of Plataea. 


| The Battle-—When morning dawned—it was the four- 
(te day since the Greeks came down into the plain— 


a a: 


the Persian horse rode out as on previous days to repeat 
| their harassing tactics. They discovered, of course, that 
) the positions were empty, and at once dashed off in 
‘pursuit. About the same time tidings that the Greeks 
| had abandoned their positions and were in retreat were 

carried to Mardonius. Mardonius, elated at the news 
\ and believing that the Greeks were beaten and in flight, 

_at once led his Persians over the Asopus. They were 
( followed by other divisions of troops in rapid succession. 
|The Lacedaemonians and Tegeans were in plain view 
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retreating over the ridge; the Athenians, though really 
nearer, were hidden by the swell of the plain ; the divisions 
forming the Greek centre were right out of sight. Con- 
sequently the whole brunt of the first attack was borne — 
by the Lacedaemonians and the men of Tegea. The 
barbarians rushed forward at their best speed with little 
regard for order: “‘on they went with loud shouts and 
in a wild rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways.” + 
The Spartans were hard pressed and sent a horseman to 
summon the Athenians to their assistance. But Mar- 
donius’ Greek allies had now come up and were attacking 
the Athenians ; it was not possible for them to comply. 
The main battle, accordingly, resolved itself into a duel 
between the Lacedaemonian troops supported by the 
Tegeans and the whole army of Mardonius excepting 
the renegade Greeks. Herodotus computes the combined 
force of Lacedaemonians and Tegeans at fifty thousand. 
What proportion of Mardonius’ three hundred thousand 
is to be reckoned as actually engaged is difficult to say ; 
possibly about half that total. At first the Lacedae- 
monians merely stood their ground; the victims were 
still unfavourable ; for while they waited they once more 
sought to learn the will of heaven by sacrifice. Many fell 
on the Spartan side during this delay and many more 
were wounded: “For the Persians made a barrier of 
their wicker shields, and from behind this poured in their 
arrows so that the Spartans were in sore distress; and 
when the sacrifices still proved inauspicious, Pausanias 
turned his eyes towards the Heraeum of the Plataeans 
and called upon the goddess, beseeching her not to let 
them be cheated of their hopes. And while he was still 
praying, the men of Tegea were first to move forward 
and advanced upon the barbarians; and immediately 
after Pausanias’ prayer the sacrificial signs became favour- 
able for the Lacedaemonians. And when this at last 


1 Herodotus, ix. 59; Rawlinson, iv. 421 and 422. 


* But of the 50,000, if Herodotus’ estimate may be accepted, all but 
11,500 were light-armed. Of the 11,500 men-at-arms, 5000 were 
Spartans, 5000 other Lacedaemonians and 1500 Tegeans. 
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happened, they too went forward against the Persians, 
and the Persians let go their bows and met them face to 
face. Then first there was a fight about the barrier of 
shields. And when this had gone down, the battle grew 
fierce hard by the shrine of Demeter and lasted long time 
till it came to a close struggle hand to hand. For the 
Persians took hold of the spears and broke them off 
short. In martial spirit, indeed, and in bodily strength 
the Persians were not inferior to the Greeks; but they 
were without shields, and further were untrained and not 
equal to their antagonists in military skill ; and so dashing 
forward one by one or ten together, sometimes fewer in 
number, sometimes more, they closed in combat with the 
Spartans and perished. They pressed their enemies 
hardest in the part of the field where Mardonius himself 
was, riding a white charger, and with the thousand picked 
Persians, the flower of their nation, about him. And as 
long as Mardonius was alive, they held their ground 
stoutly and struck down many of the Lacedaemonians : 
but when Mardonius was slain and those about 
him, who were the best strength of the Persian 
host, were all fallen, the rest of the forces gave way 
before the Lacedaemonians and took to flight. What 
most put them at a disadvantage was their light equip- 
ment, and, in particular, their not having shields; for 
it resulted from this that they were like men without 
armour contending with men fully armed.” 4 

Such is Herodotus’ description of the great fight be- 
tween Spartans and Persians which decided the battle of 
Plataea. He adds: “Then was the warning of the oracle 
fulfilled ; and the vengeance which was due to the Spar- 
tans for the slaughter of Leonidas was paid them by 
Mardonius—then too did Pausanias, the son of Cleom- 
brotus ... win a victory exceeding in glory all those to 
which our knowledge extends.” ? He records also that 
Mardonius was slain by a Spartan named Arimnestus. 

Once routed, the Persian forces fled confusedly from 
the field down the valleys towards the Asopus and took 


1 Herodotus, ix. 61-63. 2 Herodotus, ix. 64; Rawlinson, iv. p. 425. 
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refuge in their fortified camp. The Persian cavalry at 
this stage once more showed their usefulness by covering 
the fugitive footmen and checking the pursuit. Mean- 
while the Athenians had fought with Mardonius’ Greek 
contingents from Boeotia, Thessaly and Macedonia and 
defeated them. With the exception of the Thebans these 
Greeks and semi-Greeks fought with no heart, or even 
declined to fight at all. But the Thebans fought fiercely 
and stubbornly, and were only beaten after heavy loss. 
Some of the other Greeks, who hurried up to support 
the Athenians in somewhat loose order, were caught in 
the plain by the Theban cavalry and cut up. The Theban 
infantry in their flight made for Thebes; the rest of the 
medizing Greeks dispersed. 


The End of the Great Invasion.—The Athenians thus 
freed joined the Spartans in their attack on the Persian 
camp. It was an elaborately constructed fortification 
with ramparts and high towers, and for a time the de- 
fenders resisted vigorously. Presently a breach was made 
and the victorious Greeks poured through, the Arcadians 
of Tegea leading. A terrible carnage ensued. All resist- 
ance ceased, but no quarter was given, and with the 
exception of fugitives who escaped to the open country 
all Persia’s myriads perished in that slaughter-house. 
Only 3000 survived. That is, out of those who fought 
with Mardonius on the field of Plataea. It is related 
that Artabazus with his separate army, now reduced to 
some 40,000 men, was absent from the battle, and finally 
effected a retreat through Thessaly and Thrace to the 
Hellespont ; but only after considerable losses through 
famine and the attacks of Thracian tribes. So ended 
Xerxes’ great invasion. The Greek losses were com- 
paratively inconsiderable, though they cannot possibly 
have been so light as Herodotus makes them—91 Spartans, 
16 Tegeans, 52 Athenians, apart from 600 Megarians and 
Phliasians caught in the open by the Boeotian horse. 
The dead were buried nation by nation on the field of 
battle. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day 
after the battle. 
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The Four Phases of the Battle —In the battle of Plataea, 
which was rather a campaign than a battle, there were, 
as we have seen, four distinct stages or phases. The first 
was the skirmish on the slope of Cithaeron where the road 
from the Pass of the Oak Heads led down to the plain. 
Here the Persian cavalry, which attacked the Greek lines 
soon after they had taken up their position on emerging 
from the pass, were repulsed and their leader Masistius 
was slain. In the second phase the two armies lay for 
some days opposite each other, with the Asopus between 
them, each waiting for the other to attack. But here 
Mardonius, though he did not as yet venture on a general 
engagement, was able to use his cavalry with effect, and 
by cutting off convoys and harassing the Greek troops by 
attacks at various points on the front and flanks and in 
rear, finally ruining their water supply, rendered their 
position untenable. The third and decisive action was 
fought while the Greeks were in the midst of the with- 
drawal necessitated by the attacks of the Persian cavalry. 
Tt resolved itself mainly into a duel between Mardonius 
and the best Persian troops on one side and the Spartans 
under Pausanias on the other. In this duel the Spartans 
and Tegeans were victorious after a hard-fought struggle 
and Mardonius was killed. Finally, there was the fight 
in the Persian fortified camp, which, as soon as the Greeks 
had stormed the ramparts at one point, was turned into 
a massacre. Not merely was the whole of the Great 
King’s army worsted at Plataea, it was annihilated. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE GREAT DELIVERANCE 


“The invasion of Hellas by the myriads of the Persian Empire 
and their ultimate repulse constitute an event in the history of 
the world which is unsurpassed alike in importance and in dramatic 


grandeur.” 
Syxes, History of Persia, i. p. 198. 


‘‘Marathon, Salamis and Plataea were victories not only for 
Greece but for mankind. It was the triumph of the higher 


ideal.’ 
Tb. p. 225. 


In the At Meidan at Constantinople (once the Hippo- 
drome of Constantine), in front of the Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, there stands to this day a bronze column not 
much short of twenty feet high, formed of three entwined 
serpents, on the lower coils of which are engraved the 
names of the Hellenic states which fought at Plataea and 
Salamis. This column was originally the base on which 
stood the golden tripod dedicated from the tenth of the 
spoils taken at Plataea, and was set up at Delphi. The 
gold was melted down by the Phocians in the Sacred 
War, a hundred and thirty years after the battle of 
Plataea. The serpent column was removed from Delphi 
by the Emperor Constantine and placed in the Hippo- 
drome of his new capital, where it served to support the 
mechanism of a fountain. The serpent heads have been 
broken off and lost (one is said to have been severed by 
Muhammed II. with an axe), but the pillared coils have 
survived the conquest of the Turk, and most of the 
378 
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inscriptions have been deciphered. This was the chief 
of the offerings dedicated to the gods by the Hellenes in 
commemoration of their great deliverance, and its scarred 
and mutilated remains are one of the most interesting 
memorials in the world. 

A greater memorial, omnipresent, is incorporated into 
the very texture of our civilization: into our literature 
and science, and our political institutions, which would 
never have been shaped to their present form had the 
issue of.the conflict been different. ‘‘ A battle so great 
and so important,” says Dr. Grundy, “‘ must necessarily 
excite the imagination of any student of history. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that much of the environ- 
ment of our daily life at the present day owes its existence 
to the issue of that struggle in the hollow beneath the 
temple of Eleusinian Demeter. Had the great battle 
turned out differently, as it so very nearly did, the whole 
history of the fifth century might have been altered.” 1 
Salamis was the supreme crisis, the victory which made 
the final repulse of the Persian conqueror possible, but 
Plataea was needed to consummate the great deliverance. 
With the victories of Plataea and Mycale,? the menace 
of submergence under the levelling flood of oriental 
despotism, which for twenty years had threatened the 
free life of Hellas, was at length completely removed. 
The flood was rising when the efforts of the Ionians to 
regain their lost liberties were crushed at Lade ; it rolled 
onward in full force when Xerxes’ myriads poured across 
the Hellespont bridges and surged past the barriers of 
Olympus and Oeta. It was stayed by the brave onset 
of the Greek warships at Salamis and by the disciplined 


1 Grundy, The Great Persian War, p. 511. 

2 On the same day that the conflict between Mardonius and Hellas 
was fought out in Boeotia, the Greek fleet won a signal victory at 
Mycale, the hilly promontory on the coast of Asia Minor opposite? the 
island of Samos, which was the seat of the Pan-Ionic festival. The 
fleet had by this time crossed the Aegean to raise Ionia. The King’s 
fleet shunned any further encounter by sea, beached their ships and 
built a stockade to defend them. The Greeks landed, defeated the 
troops who opposed them, then carried the stockade with great 
slaughter of the Persians and burnt all the ships. 
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valour of the hoplites at Plataea. The Persian wars 
went on for many years more, but they were waged 
in Asiatic, not European, waters; never again did a 
Persian invader set foot on the soil of Hellas. 


Critical Retrospect—When we get to the end of 
the story as recorded in the pages of Herodotus, 
perhaps, for the moment, our uppermost feeling is of 
wonder that Hellas came safe through at all: the mis-. 
takes, the weaknesses, the hesitations, the selfishness, the 
disabling jealousies—the treacheries even of the Hellenes, 
seem so many and so serious. Amid such timidities, mis- 
understandings and errors of narrow vision, how were the 
Greeks able to make a successful resistance? Their 
victory would be incomprehensible were not their faults 
and errors compensated by high qualities which more 
than redress the balance, and were not the account to be 
further balanced with the mistakes and weaknesses of the 
Persians. 


Faults and Weakness of the Greek Defence.—The out- 
line of events we have followed has shown how painfull 
lacking were the Hellenes as a whole in the ability to take 
a large and generous view of the necessities of combined 
Hellenic defence, if Hellas was to escape subjugation by 
a military power so overwhelming as was that of the 
Great King. ‘There was, indeed, a perception on the part 
of the leading Greek states of the mainland, on the part 
of Athens and Sparta at all events, of the imperative 
necessity of unity of plan and purpose and of loyal devo- 
tion to the cause. Yet twice the considered plans of 
Hellenic defence were wrecked: once when no sincere 
effort was made to meet the Persians in Thessaly; a 
second time, and more disastrously, when no Pelopon- 
nesian army went to Thermopylae, as had been promised, 
in support of the slender vanguard with Leonidas. From 
what actually happened at Thermopylae it is clear as 
daylight that, with half the force which next year gathered 
to fight Mardonius in Boeotia, the Greeks could have held 
Thermopylae, both the pass and the track above it by 
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which it was turned, so that, provided the Greek fleet kept 
the sea, Xerxes’ myriads would have beaten against the 
gates of Hellas in vain. The military chiefs at Sparta 
cannot be absolved of responsibility for this failure, 
whether it was due to calculated duplicity (the secret 
disinclination to fight at all north of the Isthmus), or 
merely to slowness and want of enterprise. All the 
Peloponnesian states appear to have been guilty of the 
stupid selfishness which narrowed their conception of the 
national interest to the Peloponnesus. In blind con- 
fidence that, if only they built their wall across the Isthmus 
“strong enough, the Peloponnese was secure, they had 
no regard or care for the fate of the Hellenic states out- 
side, too dull for all their Hellenic quickness of mind to 
see that the only real security for each and all, both 
within the Peloponnesus and without, was to meet and 
overcome the invader as far from the Isthmus as possible. 
The case of the disloyal Hellenes who accepted the Mede 
for their master and, willingly or unwillingly, joined 
forces with him against their countrymen was worse. 
Of such there were too many. The wilful traitors were 
worst, the Thessalian Aleuadae, the Thebans and the 
Argives; but the Thessalians and Boeotians and the 
other Greeks who gave earth and water showed but a 
poor spirit and deserved the servitude they ultimately 
escaped through the constancy of better men. Strangest 
of all is the Medism of Delphi. For it hardly admits of 
question that the utterance of Apollo’s prophetic shrine, 
which should have been a trumpet call to Hellas, was a 
voice of doubt and wavering and coward fear. All the 
greater honour to the undaunted Hellenic patriots who 
upheld the national cause, when even the national god, 
who claimed to interpret the very will of Heaven, seemed 
to counsel despair and submission. 

Again, the path over Anopaea by which Thermopylae 
was turned should have been secure from any and every 
assault with its thousand Phocians to hold it: it was 
only through the Phocians’ unpardonable want of vigil- 
ance and their failure to do their duty when surprised, 


e 
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that Hydarnes and his Immortals slipped by. Thermo- 
pylae was lost by a twofold betrayal: first, the betrayal 
of Leonidas and all with him by the war-chiefs in Pelo- 
ponnesus ; secondly, by the incompetence, or cowardice, 
of the Phocians, who at the mere sight of an enemy 
abandoned the narrow. track they were posted to keep. 
It almost seems that a.people who between them were 
responsible for such a miscarriage of well-laid plans did 
not deserve to be saved. 


The Qualities which saved Hellas.—Yet saved they 
were: and more than anything else what saved the 
Greeks and enabled them after all to come victoriously 
out. of the struggle, was their downright courage and 
skill as men-at-arms when it came to fighting at close 
quarters. In the actual clash of battle the stout spear 
and the broad shield, wielded as Greek hoplites learnt to 
wield them, were more than a match for the bows and 
javelins and mail corslets of the Persians, even with the 
advantage of their numerous and mobile cavalry to 
support them. The phalanx of spearmen was like a 
rock against which the waves of Persian chivalry, horse 
and foot alike, beat in vain. This superiority of the 
Greeks in battle depended on training, and on training 
in two senses. It depended on the formal military train- 
ing which made the Greek man-at-arms a disciplined 
soldier instead of a * brave.’ For as Demaratus said to 
Xerxes: ‘The Lacedaemonians, fighting in single com- 
bat, are as good men as any ;_ but, when they fight in a 
body, are the best in the world.’ ! The Greeks were 
disciplined soldiers in a sense in which the Persians with 
all their bravery were not, nor any of the levies Xerxes 
brought with him from Asia. This is one of the im- 
memorial differences of east and west. It is found in an 
incipient form already in the Tale of Troy, where in the 
third Jad Homer describes the noise and outery of the 
advancing Trojans as contrasting with the steady silent 
march of the Achaeans.? It is the same difference which 
enabled Wellesley’s army to scatter swarms of Mahratta 

1 Herodotus, vii. 104, 2 Iliad, iii. 2-9. 
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horse and foot, many times more numerous, at Assaye.4 
So in the accounts of Thermopylae and of Plataea we see 
how the Persians come on with splendid impetuosity, 
but not in any set order. They fight as single warriors 
or a few together, but not as drilled men united by a 
common discipline. “Dashing forward one by one or 
_ten together, sometimes fewer in number, sometimes 
more, they closed in combat with the Spartans and 
perished,” writes Herodotus of Plataea. What a steady, 
disciplined thing a Greek phalanx was we know ; it even 
seems to us stiff and unwieldy; but its whole efficacy 
rested on steadiness combined with skilful management of 
weapons. It was only by assiduous drill and constant 
practice in the use of their arms that the warrior-cham- 
pions of the heroic age were transformed into the powerful 
engine of war which the phalanx of hoplites became. It 
was drill and discipline and steady practice which enabled — 
the hoplite to use his short spear and heavy shield with 
such force and dexterity as gave him the victory over 
all ‘barbarians.’ But no less did Hellenic disciplined 
warfare depend for its efficacy on training in the other 
sense—athletic training and bodily fitness (let it not be 
forgotten that ‘ athletics ’ is a Greek word)—or what the 
Hellenes called ‘gymnastic.’ Every citizen of a Greek 
state who bore arms was in hard training, or something 
approaching to it. Greek ‘gymnastic’ was directed to 
developing general bodily fitness as much as our games : 
and when it came to real war, this counted. The Persians 
were fine men physically; Dr. Grundy even suggests 
that, man for man, they were probably better than the 
Greeks in physique and courage. But they had not the 
regular bodily training of the Greek gymnasium and 
palaestra, and that made a difference. 

The mental side of such discipline and training is, 


1 The Mahrattas were 50,000; the British 4500. 

2 The elements of Persian liberal education were (Herodotus affirms) 
to ride, to shoot with the bow and to speak the truth. A polo match 
between Persians and Turks is described in Firdausi’s Shah-nama as 
being played, eight a side, in the days of the legendary hero Siawush 
and of Afrasiab, king of Turan. 
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however, more important than the bodily. It was the 
ordered support of his comrades to right and left, on 
which the Greek shield-bearer could count, that was his 
strength in the day of battle. It*was not the prowess of 
individual warriors that decided the fight now as in epic 
combats; it was the capacity of the phalanx to act 
together as a complex unity, the actions of all its members 
coordinated to the common end. There were higher 
things still which upheld the Greek citizen-soldier and 
made him terrible in fight. There was his inborn love 
of freedom and belief in a free man’s dignity. Above all, 
there was his patriotism, his intense love of his own city. 
It was mostly a narrow patriotism, but it was the more 
intense for that ; and for many—as we may believe, for 
instance, of Themistocles—it was expanded into love of 
Hellas: The Hellenes in many a feud between neighbours 
had learnt to fight and die for their ‘ polis,’ and when 
the great invasion came they showed they could fight 
and die for Hellas. 


Causes of Persian Deiteat.—The Persians, though they 
had pride of race and courage and physical prowess and 
personal devotion to their king, had no ‘ patriotism ’ like 
this. They had no such intense feeling for their country 
as the Greeks had severally for Sparta, or Athens, or 
Plataea. We have seen in Chapter XI. what formidable 
antagonists the Persians were, not alone for the numbers 
they could bring with them into the field, but for their 
own good qualities, too. Individually the picked Persian 
guardsmen were no bad match for the Spartans. Of the 
conflict at Plataea Herodotus expressly testifies that “‘in 
martial spirit and in bodily strength the Persians were 
not inferior.”’! The strategy of Mardonius compares not 
unfavourably with the strategy of Pausanias. In organi- 
zation the Persians showed themselves greatly superior. 
For the organizing powers required for the transportation 
of the vast armies and fleets of Xerxes from the Hellespont 
to Attica, and to keep armies and fleet in touch, were 
something out of all proportion to any organizing faculty 

t Quoted above, p. 375, 
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shown by the Greeks ; and up to Salamis—except for the 
storms which were beyond human control—all had gone 
without a hitch. The Persians had the great advantage 
of nearly absolute unity of command; land forces and 
sea forces alike obeyed without question the will of the 
king. Whatever the king ordered was sedulously carried 
out, and there seems to have been throughout army and 
fleet keen emulation to gratify Xerxes personally, an 
emulation by no means confined to the king’s Persian 
subjects. Why, then, were the Persians beaten ? 


Contrast of Discipline.—It was not wholly on account of 
the inferiority of Persian arms and equipment. Herodotus 
himself makes too much of this: ‘‘ What most put them 
at a disadvantage was their light equipment, and, in 
particular, their not having shields; for it resulted from 
this that they were like men without armour contending 
with men fully armed.” ! That is true, but it is not 
the whole truth, nor the most important part of it. 
Steady discipline—Hellenic discipline—counted for more 
than big shields and heavy spears, though, to be sure, 
the two went necessarily together. For without training 
and discipline the heavy equipment of the hoplite would 
have been no use at all, only an encumbrance. But 
more than discipline was the patriotism which nerved 
the Greek to stand firm in the defence of his polis, and 
the spirit of comradeship which bound him to the fellow- 
citizens who stood beside him in the ranks. 


Persian Character.—The Persians were brave and ener- 
getic, generous and hospitable, but along with these good 
qualities they had, and have to this day, certain defects of 
character. These are said by one who knows modern 
Persia intimately to be lack of self-control, intense 
vanity and love of luxury.2, These same faults cer- 
tainly appear conspicuously from time to time in 
Herodotus’ narrative. The Persian luxury which im- 
pressed the Greeks so strongly is well illustrated 


1 Herodotus, ix. 63, part of the passage quoted, Ch. XV. p. 375. 
2 See Sir Percy Sykes, History of Persia, i. ch. xv. p. 182. 
28 
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by a story which Herodotus tells of Pausanias after 
Plataea. ‘‘When Xerxes fled from Greece he left his 
camp-equipage with Mardonius. Now when Pausanias 
saw Mardonius’ tent furnished with gold and silver and 
richly embroidered curtains, he ordered the cooks and 
the bakers to prepare a dinner exactly as they would 
have done for Mardonius. When they did as he com- 
manded, Pausanias, beholding the gold and silver couches 
with beautiful coverlets laid over them, the tables of 
gold and of silver, and the sumptuous provision for the 
repast, was amazed at the good things before him, and, 
with mocking intention, ordered his own servants to 
prepare a Spartan dinner. And when the great difference 
between the two banquets was manifested, Pausanias 
laughed and sent for the Greek commanders. When 
they had come he pointed to the two tables and said : 
‘The reason I called you together, gentlemen, is that 
I wish to show you the folly of this Median general, who, 
when his daily fare was such as you see, came against us 
to rob us of our poverty.’ ” 1 


Persian Luxury.—The Persian grandee went to war 
attended by all the paraphernalia of luxury to an 
extent that did not conduce to military efficiency. 
Rich furniture, couches plated with ‘gold and _ silver, 
and golden drinking vessels were found in great 
number among the booty in the Persian camp on 
the Asopus. Elsewhere in describing the arms and 
accoutrements of all the various tribes and peoples in 
Xerxes’ host, Herodotus concludes: ‘ Of all the troops 
the Persians were adorned with the greatest magnificence, 
and they were likewise the most valiant .. . they glittered 
all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore 
about their persons. They were followed by litters, 
wherein rode their concubines, and by a numerous train 
of attendants handsomely dressed. Camels and sumpter- 
beasts carried their provision, apart from that of the 
other soldiers.” ? 

1 Herodotus, ix. 82. 
* Herodotus, vii, 83 ; Rawlinson, iv. p. 7s 
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Persian Conceit.—Persian vanity is brought out vividly 
in various places in Herodotus’ narrative; when, 
for example, he says that the Persians estimated the 
valour of other nations by the distance of their 
country from Persia, reckoning themselves the most 
valiant of mankind. We may recall that when the 
Persians saw the Athenians charging at Marathon 
they took them for men demented, so confident 
were they in their own superiority. It was a similar 
vanity which led the naval commanders to fall so easily 
into the trap set for them by Themistocles before Salamis. 
But it is in Xerxes himself that this self-conceit of the 
Persians is exhibited in its most inordinate form. Xerxes 
is Persian vanity personified. The stories in which Hero- 
dotus revels of Xerxes scourging the Hellespont; of — 
Xerxes sitting on a white throne and watching the review 
of his armies and fleets; of Xerxes waiting three days 
before Thermopylae for the Spartans to run away, all 
illustrate this point and serve to lend piquancy to the 
contrast of Xerxes traversing Thrace followed by a dis- 
orderly and demoralized rout of men, or (as Aeschylus pic- 
tures) arriving at Susa travel-worn, his royal robes soiled 
and ragged. With this inordinate vanity and over- 
weening pride went an infatuated belief in the efficacy of 
numbers and of material resources. It was this which 
made it impossible for Xerxes to believe the Greeks 
would ever offer any serious resistance to his marching 
myriads. It was this which made him deaf to Arta- 
banus’ warning that two of the mightiest forces in the - 
world were inimical to his success. ‘“‘ Strange man,”’ said 
Xerxes, “‘ what are these two mighty forces you mean ? 
Would you find ground for cavil in the number of my 
army, and think you the Greek host will be more numerous 
than ours? Or is it our fleet which will fall short of 
theirs? Or do you find both deficient? If in this 
respect our strength appears to you defective, it 
were easy with all speed to gather fresh forces.” 
But Artabanus answered and said: “‘O king, no one 
who had any sense would find fault with your army, nor 
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with the number of your ships. Nay, if you gathered 
more, the two things of which I speak would become far 
more hostile still. These two are the land and the sea. 
In all the sea there is not, I suppose, anywhere a harbour 
large enough, should a storm arise, to receive your fleet, 
and ensure its safe preservation. And yet not one such 
harbour only ought you to have, but harbours along all 
the coasts of the mainland by which you voyage. But 
if there are not harbours to receive your ships, remember 
that men are ever at the mercy of accidents. And now — 
that I have explained one of the two dangers, I will 
go on to speak of the other. The land is your settled 
foe in this way: even if no opposition is offered to your 
advance, it becomes more hostile in proportion as you 
advance further, lured on by success ; for men are never 
satisfied with their achievements. So even though no 
one at all opposes your advance, I say the lengthening 
distance, as time goes on, must at last produce famine.” ! 


The Sin of Presumption.—To the thoughtful Greek the 
overthrow of the fleets and armies of Xerxes was a 
sublime manifestation of the chastisement which the 
moral forces governing the universe mete out to the 
overweening pride of man. Aeschylus and Herodotus 
alike are impressed with the poignant contrast between 
Xerxes setting out in the fulness of his splendour as the 
Great King, marching in the midst of armed myriads and 
his swarming fleets, digging a trench across the neck of 
Mount Athos, bridging the Hellespont, draining rivers 
dry with the multitude of his host ; and Xerxes scurrying 
like a fugitive through Macedonia and Thrace, his fleets 
destroyed, his pride lowered. Herodotus calls this chas- 
tisement which overtakes the sin of presumption the 
divine ‘ indignation,’ or Nemesis. He shares with Aeschy- 
lus the belief that human power and pride, when they grow 
excessive and wax insolent, surely bring down God’s wrath 
and end in calamity. In this they only express a common 
Greek opinion which seemed to find impressive confir- 
mation from time to time in the great reversals of fortune 

1 Herodotus, vii. 48 and 49. 
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in human story—the “ Falls of Princes,” as our mediaeval 
men of letters entitled them. Xerxes was to the Greeks 
the supreme example of such a reversal. In him “ the 
haughtiness of men was made low,” and it was the vain 
presumption of man and the nothingness of his pride to 
which the Greek chiefly looked. So Aeschylus puts the 
moral into the mouth of Darius, appearing as a spirit at 
the summons of Atossa, his queen, in the hour of Persia’s 
humiliation : 


** Let not a mortal vaunt him overmuch. 
For pride grows rankly, and to ripeness brings 
The curse of fate, and reaps, for harvest, tears.”’ + 


Moral Causes in History._-And, certainly, we may so 
far accept this Greek view of the nemesis of pride as to 
recognize in the result of the Great War of five hundred 
years before Christ an example, many times confirmed 
since, of the importance of moral issues in history. The 
Persian failed against Hellas, because his cause was a 
worse cause, because the principles his power stood for 
were lower principles than the principles in which Hellenic 
life was rooted. It is by no means inevitable that, in the 
clash of opposing forces in this world, the higher prin- 
ciples must always win; but it is a fact, verified again 
and again, that moral principles count for a great deal 
and may often be the determining factor. So it was in 
the crisis of conflict for Hellas in 480 and 479 B.c., and 
so it has been in the Great War from 1914 to 1918 a.D. 
In spite of the immense resources of the Persian monarchy, 
in spite of the high qualities of the Persian race as warriors 
and administrators, the higher ideals, the nobler personal 
qualities were with Hellas—and Hellas won. 


The Conflict of Principles.—For it is here in the conflict 
of principles that the value for us of the story of this 
great deliverance of other days is to be found ; and this 
is because we have an intimate concern in what has come 
of the issue of that conflict. Expressed in its widest 
terms, it was a conflict between the small autonomous 

1 Morshead, p. 96 (Persae, lines 816-818). 
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city-states of Hellas and the vast loosely organized 
political system over which one man, the Great King, 
ruled despotically ; in other words, a conflict between 
free institutions and autocracy. The Greeks had not 
solved the problem of free government, of government 
in which all men are equal before the law, and a reason- 
able share of protection and liberty is secured to every 
one; but they had set the problem, and by the way in 
which they had set the problem, and by the many ex- 
amples of constitutions in active working with which they 
furnished the world, they made possible an ultimate 
solution : a solution which, in spite of twentieth-century 
democracy, is not yet found. What, we may ask, is the 
essential difference reduced to its simplest expression ? 
Under constitutional government laws are impartially 
administered, and the aim is the common good, as deter- 
mined by the reasoned choice of the people themselves. 
Law is above king and minister; above magistrate, and 
police, and army. In an autocracy all depends on the 
will of the sovereign, which may at any moment be no 
better than arbitrary caprice. The king’s will is law; 
and the king is a fallible human being, swayed by whims 
and overswept by passion. The Great King could cut 
a man in two because his father begged him off military 
service, or decapitate his master-engineers because a 
storm carried away part of the bridge they had con- 
structed. The ‘ tyrant ’ embodied, in Greek imagination, 
the extreme evils of autocracy. ‘‘ There is nothing in 
the whole world so unjust, nothing so bloody as a tyranny,” 
said the Corinthians, when protesting against the pro- 
posals of King Cleomenes to restore at Athens the rule of 
the Pisistratids. It was the arbitrary character of such 
rule, with the consequent liability to the furious outbreak 
of the tyrant’s passions, that Hellenic reason condemned. 
Oriental despotisms, in fact all forms of absolute govern- 
ment, have approximated to this type. The king’s 
arbitrary pleasure is everything. He raises the slave 
to-day to be his minister ; to-morrow he abases him in 
the dust or delivers him over to the executioner. You 
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have it all illustrated in a fascinating way in the Thousand 
and One Nights.t. You may read of it in Bernier’s accounts 
of the Moghul Court in the seventeenth century, or in the 
annals of Turkish misrule. In constitutional govern- 
ments all is different. The rights of all men are pre- 
scribed and secured by legal enactment. The magis- 
trates are appointed by orderly process, either by election 
or by some duly constituted authority. Promotion is 
the reward of merit. We are speaking of types, ideals. 
Actual governments approximate only to these ideals. 
Constitutional governments are never quite so good as 
the ideal; despotisms not quite so bad. But the main 
contrast holds good, the tendency makes an essential 
difference. 

Along with the exaltation of the will of the sovereign 
in a despotism goes the degradation of the subject through 
subservience. For all men are as dust beneath the feet 
of the king. Hence the genuflections and prostrations of 
the oriental court, the ‘ kow-towing.’ It was abhorrent 
to the reason of the free Greek that one man should so 
abase himself before another. Signs of respect, saluta- 
tions, and the use of titles of honour are not lacking in a 
constitutional state ; they are points of courtesy ; there 
need not be anything degrading in them; but under 
despotic government these signs of respect go beyond 
reason. It was so when the Roman Republic was trans- 
formed into the Empire. A due sense of personal dignity, 
of the value of man as man, is preserved under constitu- 
tional government ; it tends to be lost under autocracy. 
Similarly, freedom of speech, the right to individual 
opinion, and the influence of public opinion, are cherished 
under constitutional government ; they dwindle and pine 
under despotic government. This holds whether the 


1 For instance in the Story of the Three Apples, when the body of a 
murdered woman is found in a chest drawn from the Tigris, the 
Khalifa Harun-Al-Rashid says to Jaafar, his chief minister, “ If thou 
do not bring to me him who killed this woman... I will crucify thee 
at the gate of my palace, together with forty of thy kinsmen.” And 
the Khalifa is habitually accompanied on his sportive midnight adven- 
tures by Mesrur, his executioner. 
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despotism is that of one autocrat or of several. The 
essential difference is not the difference of one and many, 
but of law and arbitrary caprice. The gist of the matter 
is contained in that story which Herodotus tells of Xerxes 
and the exiled Spartan king, Demaratus. Demaratus, of 
the house of Procles, had been stripped of the honours of 
kingship at Sparta on the pretext that he was not true- 
born ; he took refuge at the court of Darius and accom- 
panied Xerxes on his march into Hellas. Herodotus 
describes how at Doriscus in Thrace, aiter the numbering 
of the host, Xerxes questioned Demaratus and asked 
him whether in his opinion the Greeks would dare to 
offer any resistance. And when Demaratus replied that 
the Spartans most certainly would, whatever the odds, 
Xerxes laughed and pressed him further, and said: 
‘“‘ How possibly could a thousand men, or ten thousand, 
or even five times ten thousand, stand against an army 
great as mine, especially if they were all free alike and 
not the subjects of one lord. Why even if they were 
five thousand we should have more than a thousand for 
every one of theirs. Now if they were the subjects of 
one lord after our fashion, they might through fear 
of him show themselves brave beyond their nature 
and might go forward, few against many, under the 
compulsion of the lash; but left to their own freedom 
of action they would do nothing of the sort.”! But 
Demaratus held to his point in spite of Xerxes’ derision, 
and gave to the Great King the reason of his faith in 
these words: ‘ For though they are free, yet are they 
not free in all respects; they have a master over them, 
their country’s laws, which they hold more in dread than 
thy subjects hold thee. And whatever these laws bid, 
they do; and what they bid is ever the same; they 
permit them not to flee from battle before any multitude 
of men, but bid them stand firm in their ranks, and 
conquer or die.”’? Willing obedience to a code of civie 
duty as against submission to the coercion of force ; these 
are at bottom the principles contrasted—law versus fear. 
1 Herodotus, vii. 103. 2 Herodotus, vii. 104. 
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The Persian system broadly represented the one, the 
Hellenic the other. 

Therefore it has been to the lasting advantage of 
Europe, and of mankind, that Hellas prevailed in the 
great struggle with Persia. It has meant in the long run 
for us the preservation of a distinctive European civiliza- 
tion and the emancipation of the human spirit. For in 
Hellas, redeemed by the heroic constancy of Athens and 
the might of the “ Doric spear,” Hellenic literature, art, 
and thought reached their perfection ; and on these the 
culture of Europe on its intellectual and artistic sides 
has been built. We owe to the Greeks who fought at 
Salamis and Plataea the salvation of the ideals of per- 
sonality, of human dignity and political freedom. We 
owe to them spiritual freedom also—the power and right 
to work out that advance in the material and moral con- 
ditions of human existence which we call ‘ progress.’ 
For out of Greek thought came modern science with its 
possibilities for good. It is for these reasons that the 
story of Troy, the rise of the city-state and the great 
war of the fifth century B.c. are of such close and intimate 
concern to us. These are not alien things, but our very 
own. They are not parts of a story, strange and dim, 
and remote from our modern world. They form an early 
and a glorious chapter of our own history. They are 
the very stuff of which our minds are built, the medium 
through which our lives are lived to-day. 
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Abae, temple burnt and 
plundered, 331. 

AgsBott, Eviyn, History of Greece, 
quoted, 296. 

Abdera, founded by men of Teos, 
266. 

Abronychus, 321. 

Abydos, 303, 307, 314, 357. 

Abyla, 67. 

Achaean League, 25. 

ACHAEANS, 21, 76, 204, 208, 209, 
224, 7 

Achaemenes, 268, 277. 

Achaia, 26, 28, 317. 

Acharnae, 237. 

ACHILLES, chief of the Myrmidons 
in Thessaly, 21, 78; wrath 
against Agamemnon, 80, 81; 
his goddess mother, his doom 
of glory and early death, 81; 
refuses offers of reparation, 87 ; 
allows Patroclus to fight in his 
armour, 89; grief at Patroclus’ 
death, 90; his divinely made 
armour, 91; fights and slays 
Hector, 92-94; his dream, 94; 
is moved to pity by Priam and 
gives up Hector’s body, 98; 
his death, 100. 

Acroportis at Athens, 203 ; seized 
by Cylon, 241; abandoned by 
the. Goddess Athena, 334; 
fortified of old with a wooden 
palisade, 336; held against 
Xerxes, 340; captured by 
escalade, sacked and burnt 341, 

Acte, promontory of, 279, 301. 

Adriatic, 25, 333. 


Aeaea, Circe’s isle, 154-5. 

AEGALEOS, Mount (Skarmanga), 
235, 341, 346; Xerxes’ seat on, 
352-3. 

Aegean, 20, 71, 207. 

Aegeus, father of Theseus, 69, 71. 

Aegina, 200, 204, 224, 309, 338, 
344, 345. 3 

Aeginetans, 345, 351. 

Aegisthus, 104, 118. 

Aeneas, 102. 

Aeolians, 21, 22, 205, 257, 265. 

Aeolus, god of the winds, 154. 


AxEscHYLUS, fought at Marathon, 


296, 296 mn; describes the 
battle of Salamis in his play 
The Persians, 350-51 ; describes 
the massacre on Psyttaleia, 
352; French version of The 
Persians, 1919 a.p., 353 n, 355 ; 
other quotations from The 
Persians, 330, 341, 349, 352, 
354, 389. 

Aethra, mother of Theseus, 69. 

AGAMEMNON, King of Mycenae 
and leading prince of the 
Achaeans, 76; summons the 
Achaean chieftains to the Trojan 
Expedition, 77; compelled to 
sacrifice his daughter, Iphi- 
geneia, 78; by his high- 
handedness provokes the wrath 
‘of Achilles, 80; deluded by a 
false dream, 82; makes a 
compact with Priam for ending 
the war by a duel between Paris 
and Menelaus, 83; offers full 
reparation to Achilles, 87; 
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wounded, 87; reconciled with 
Achilles after the death of 
Patroclus, 91; receives a prize 
of honour in the funeral games 
of Patroclus, 95; captures 
Troy by the stratagem of the 
Wooden Horse, 102; murdered 
on his return home, 104; prob- 
lem of the gold mask found by 
Schliemann, 123; proofs of the 
wealth and power of his 
dynasty, 128. 

Aganippe, spring sacred to the 
Muses, 57 

Agelaus, one of the Suitors, 187. 

AGoRA, in heroic times, 135, 169, 
198, 220; at Sparta called 
Apella, 226; at Athens called 
Ecclesia, 245, 251, 285. 

Agrielikia, Mount, 284 n. 

Ahriman, 278. 

Ahura (compare Hindu Asura), 
277 n. 

Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd), 278. 

Aidoneus, see Hades. 

Aisyetes, the barrow of, 113. 

Ajax the greater, son of Telamon, 
77, 88, 90, 100, 155. 

Ajax the less, son of Pileus, 77, 
90, 102, 108. 

Alalia, colony of the Phocaeans, 
267. 

Alcestis, 63. 

Aucinovus, king of the Phaeacians 
who live in Scheria, 145-6; 
receives Odysseus hospitably, 
149; after a feast proposes 
athletic sports, 150; makes 
gifts to Odysseus and prepares 
his departure, 152; enquires 
his name and history, 153; 
sends Odysseus home to Ithaca, 
157-8. 

ALCMAEONIDAE, wealthy Eupa- 
trid family at Athens, con- 
demned as accursed for sacri- 
lege in the affair of Cylon, 241, 
241; head of the party of the 
Shore, 247; banished by Pisis- 
tratus, but afterwards effect 
the expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratidae, 249. 
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Aleman, Spartan poet, 231-2. 

Alemena, mother of Heracles, 65, 
65 n. 

Aleuadae, Thessalian princes, 300, 
309, 314, 381. 

Alexander the Great, 24, 108. 

Alexander, son of Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia, 357-9, 371-2. 

Alpheus, 18, 211. 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, father of 
Croesus, 258. ; 

Ameinias, 300. 

Amphinomus, 169, 172, 186. 

Amphissa, 328. 

Amphitrite, queen of Poseidon, 
39, 40. 

Amphitryon, reputed father of 
Heracles, 65. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, 357, 

Anaxagoras, 257. 

Androgeos, son of king Minos, 70. 

ANDROMACHE, wife of Hector, 79 ; 
meets Hector by the Scaean 
Gates and begs him to be more 
prudent, 83-86; swoons at 
sight of Hector’s body dragged 
behind Achilles’ chariot, 94; 
leads the mourning for Hector, 
99; her fate at the sack of 
Troy, 102-3. 

Andros, 355. 

Anopaea, the path over Calli- 
dromus, 328, 381. 

Antenor, 79, 102. 

Anticlea, mother of Odysseus, 155. 

Antilochus, son of Nestor, 90, 
141, 

ANTINOUS, son of Eupeithes, most 
arrogant of the Suitors, 135; 
answers Telemachus’ complaint 
before the Agora, 135-6; leader 
in a plot to kill Telemachus, 
142; proposes to waylay him 
on land, 169; strikes Odysseus, 
171; agrees to the Trial of the 
Bow, 182; scorns Odysseus’ 
request to try his strength, 
183-4; slain first among the 
Suitors, 185. 

Apella, Spartan Agora, or gather- 
ing of warriors of full age, 
226-7. 
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Aphidna, 19, 237, 287. 

Aphrodite, 49-50, 62, 77 ”, 81, 83. 

Apouno, character and attributes, 
43-5; birth, 62; association 
with art and science, 74-5; 
smites the Achaean host with 
a plague, 80; sides with the 
Trojans, 81 ; preserves Hector’s 
body, 96; see also Delphic 
Oracle. 

Arcadia and Arcadians, 17, 57; 
204, 224, 310, 329. 

Archaianax of Miletus, 112. 

Areopagus, Council of the, 239, 
239 n. 

Areopagus, Mars’ Hill, 340. 

Ares, 42, 54, 81. 

Arete, queen of Alcinous, 145-6, 
149, 157. 

Arganthonius, king of Tartessus, 
266. 

Argo, The, Jason’s ship, 23, 208. 

Argos and the Argives, destroy 
Mycenae, 200; claim the head- 
ship of Greece, 204-5 ; refuse to 
join the league of defence against 
the Persians, 309; medize 
secretly, 361, 381. 

Argus, Odysseus’ faithful hound, 
170. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, 71. 

Arimnestus, the Spartan by whose 
hand Mardonius fell, 375. 

Aristagoras, 270-2, 276. 

ARISTIDES, 292, 348-9, 352. 

Aristodemus, the Heraclid, an- 
cestor of the kings of Sparta, 
204, 222. 

Aristogeiton, see Harmodius. 

Aristonice, priestess of Apollo, 
334. 

Aristotle, 219 n, 226”; his Con- 
stitution of Athens quoted, 243, 
244, 245. 

Ark of the Covenant, 345. 
Arnotp Matrumw, quoted, 45; 
his Sohrab and Rustam, 260 n. 

Artabanus, 387-8. 

Artabazus, 362, 371, 376. 

Artaphernes, or  Artaphrenes, 
280-1, 298. 

Artemis, 45-6, 62, 78, 147. 
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ARTEMISIUM, station of the Greek 
fleet on the north coast of 
Euboea, 316-17; importance 
for plan of defence, 317; naval 
engagements at, 319-21; oc- 
cupied by Persian fleet, 331. 

Aryenis, sister of Croesus, married 
to Astyages the Mede, 260. 

Assaye, 383, 383 n. 

Asopus, Boeotian, 364-6, 369, 370, 
372-3; Malian, 323, 328. 

Astarte (Ishtar), 50. 

Asteris, 142. : 

Astyages, king of Media, son of 
Cyaxares, 260-1, 335. 

Astyanax, infant son of Hector 
and Andromache, 84, 102. 

Asura, 277 n. 

ATHENA, character and attributes, 
40-43, 73; checks Achilles, 80 ; 
angry with the Greeks, 102; pro- 
poses Odysseus’ deliverance, 
133; visits Ithaca, 133-4; 
helps Telemachus, 136-7; pre- 
pares a welcome for Odysseus 
in the land of the Phaeacians, 
145-6; acts as guide to the 
palace, 148; encourages Odys- 
seus at the games, 151; in 
Ithaca promises Odysseus help 
against the Suitors, 159-60; 
impels Odysseus to make him- 
self known to Telemachus, 167 ; 
reconciles Odysseus with the 
Ithacans, 193. Also called 
Athene and Pallas. 

ATHENS, the city of Athena, 41, 
42; the “ polis”’ of all Attica, 
235; under kingly rule, 238 ; 
transformed into an aristocracy, 
239; distress in the seventh 
century relieved by Solon’s 
legislation, 240-47 ; under Pisis- 
tratus and his sons, 247-9; full 
democracy established by Cleis- 
thenes, 250-52 ; wars with Myti- 
lene and Megara, 252-3. 

ATHENIANS, pride in early settle- 
ment, 234; keen intelligence, 
238; recover Salamis, 253, 
253”; protect Plataea, 253 ; 
vigour in war after expulsion 
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of the tyrants, 254, 283; send 
twenty ships to help the Ionians, 
271; provoke the anger of 
Darius, 272-3; march out to 
Marathon, 283; charge and 


rout the Persians, 290; fore- 
stall a Persian landing at 
Phalerum, 292; build’ the 


“Soros”? and a Treasury at 
Delphi, 293; league with the 
Spartans to resist Xerxes, 309 ; 
consult the Delphic Oracle, 
334-7; contribute 200 ships 
_to the Greek fleet, 337; eager 
to fight at Salamis, 345; their 
ships begin the battle, 350; 
reject Mardonius’ offer of alli- 
ance, 358; abandon Athens 
a second time, 360; send 8000 
hoplites to Plataea, 362; re- 
pulse the Persian horse and slay 
Masistius, 368; defeat the 
Thebans and other medizing 
Greeks on the field of Plataea, 
376. 

Athos, Mount, 279; Athos Canal, 
302-3. 

Attica, a refuge for the Achaeans 
during the Dorian invasions, 
234; mountainous character of 
the country, 237; brilliance of 
the atmosphere, 238. 

Augean stables, 67. 

Aulis, 77. 

Autonomy, Greek passion for, 19, 
200. 

Avlona, 283 n. 


Babylon, conquest of, by Persians, 
267. 

Bacchus, see Dionysus. 

Balkan peninsula, 206. 

Bally Dagh, 108. 

Barbarians, 199, 255. 

Belgians, 333. 

Bellerophon, 23, 40, 64. 

Bernier, 391. 

Bevan, Epwyn, his Prometheus 
Bound quoted, 72. 

Black Sea, or Euxine, 26, 208, 
210, 305. : 

“« Black Sea Pilot,” 304 n. 
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Black Sea route, 115. 

Boceaccio, 29. 

Boethius, 28. 

Bosphorus (or Bosporus), 21, 269. 

Bouts, Council of Elders, 219-20, 
226; at Athens, 239n, 246, 
251; at Sparta, the Gerusia, 
226. 

Brauron, township of Attica, 237. 

Briareus, one of the Giants, 61. 

Briseis, 80-81, 87, 91. 

BrowninG, Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture, 68; Pheidippides, 285 n, 
297. 

Bulair, lines of, 307. 

Bunarbashi, 108. 

Byzantine Empire, 27. 

Byron, Childe Harold, 16, 30-31, 
80, 279, 291; The Giaour, 
31. 


Calchas, the prophet, 80. 
CaLLIMACHUS OF APHIDNA, pole- 
march in 490, 287-8, 289-91. 
Calliope, Muse of epic poetry, 58. 

Calpe, 67. 

Calvert, Frank, 110 n. 

Calypso, 39, 132, 142-3. 

Cambridge, Greek at, 29, 29 n. 

Cambunian mountains, 18. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus the Great, 
267-8. 

Caria, 205, 272. 

Carians, 255, 273-4. 

Carystus, 281-2. 

CASSANDRA, 99, 102-4, 118. 

Cassotis, spring at Delphi, 215. 

Castalian spring, 58, 214, 215. 

Castri, 214. : 

Catholic and Orthodox Churches, 
27, 27 n. 

Celeus, 51: 

Celts, invasion of, in 279 B.c., 316. 

Centaurs, 68; Nessus, 68, 

Cephallenia sends 200 men to 
Plataea, 362. Also 132. 

Cercyon, 70. 

Cerberus, the watch-dog of Hell, 
53, 67. 

Ceres, see Demeter. 

Chaeroneia, 24. 

Chalcidice, 279, 301, 310 n. 
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Chandler, English traveller in 
Greece, 30. 


Charadra, 294. 

Charis, wife of Hephaestus, 48. 

Charites, the Graces, 62. 

Charon, ferryman of the Styx, 
aos 

Charvati, 116. 

Charybdis, see Scylla. 


Chavos, 124. f ‘ 
CHERSONESE, THRACIAN (Galli- 
poli), °295;. «300; 303, 4307; 


Tauric (Crimea), 78, 208, 210. 
Chios and the Chians, 267. 
Chryseis, daughter of Chryses, 

80. 

Cimon, (1) father of Miltiades, 

295 ; (2) son of Miltiades, 296 n. 
Circe, 154-5. ; 

Cirrha, port of Delphi, 214, 214 n. 

Cithaeron, Mount, 18, 235, 310, 
363-7, 369. 

Clazomenae, 258. 

Cleanthes, the Stoic, 37. 

CLEISTHENES, Alemaeonid,, estab- 
lishes democracy at Athens, 

249-52. 

Cleobis and Biton, 263. 
Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, 

363. 

Clio, Muse of History, 58. 
CLYTAEMNESTRA, 78-9, 103-4, 204. 
Cnidus, 205, 215. 

Coprus, 234, 238, 242, 247. 
Cologne Cathedral, 38, 38 n. 
Colophon, 258. 

Columbus, 29. 

Constantine, Roman Emperor, 26, 

378. 

Constantinople, 26, 26, 27, 28, 

378. 
Copernicus, 14. 
Corinth, 19, 25, 

Isthmus. 
Coroebus, first recorded winner at 

Olympia, 213. 

Corsica, 267. 
Corynetes slain by Theseus, 69 
Cosmos, 13. 
* Cottus, one of the Giants, 61. 
Cresphontes, the Heraclid, who 
won Messenia, 222. 


362. See also 
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CreTE, 20, 70, 129-131, 206. 

Crorsus, king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, 258; reduces the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, 259 ; 
gifts to the Delphic Oracle, 259 ; 
crosses the Halys, 261; con- 
quered and made prisoner, 
261-2; story of Croesus and 
Solon, 262-4. 

Crimea (Tauriec Chersonese), 21, 
78, 208, 210. 

Croke, Richard, first teacher of 
Greek at Cambridge, 29 n. 

Cronos, 60, 61, 62. 

Ctesippus, one of the 
180-81. 

Cumae, 209. 

Cupid, see Eros. 

Cyaxares, king of Media, 260. 

Cyclopean walls, 124, 128. 

Cyclopes, 61; Polyphemus, 154. 

Cylon, 197, 241. 

Cynosura (Marathon), 282; (Sala- 
mis), 347-8. 

Cyprus, 50, 272-3. 

CYRUS THE GREAT, defeats Croesus 
and conquers Lydia, 260-62 ; 
conquers the Asiatic Greeks, 
264-5 ; captures Babylon, 267 ; 
falls in battle with the Massa- 
getae, 267. 

Cythera, 50, 155. 


Suitors, 


Daiva, Persian form of Deva, 
277 n. 

Danes and Northmen, 203. 

Danube, 269, 270. 

DARDANELLES (Hellespont), 21, 
79, 108, 115-6, 303. 

Darius, 268-70, 298-9. 

Datis, 280-1, 298, 335. 

Decelea, 361, 363. 

Dedeagatch, 300. 

Deianeira, wife of Heracles, 68. 

Deiphobus, 102. 

Delos, 257 n, 280. 

DELPHI, situation and_ scenery, 
214; athletic festivals at, 8, 
24; golden tripod and serpent 
column, 378; site excavated 
by the French, 214 ; Treasury 
of the Athenians, 293. 
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DELPHIC ORACLE, common bond 
of the MHellenes, 24, 210; 
method of divination, 215-6; 
influence of, story of Glaucus, 
216-8 ; medism at the time of 
Xerxes’ invasion, 334-6, 381; 


responses to Cnidians, 215; 
Croesus, 215, 261; Glaucus, 
218; Spartans, 216, 249; 


Athenians, 334-5; 336. 

Demaratus, exiled Spartan king, 
Zid ty S825 OO 2. 

Demeter, 50-52, the Rape of 
Proserpine, 51 ; search for Pro- 
serpine, 51-2; the allegory, 
52. See also Eleusis. 

Demetrius of Skepsis, 108. 

Demodocus, minstrel at the court 
of Alcinous, 150, 153. 

Demophoon, 51, 51 n. 

Dervenaki, Pass of, 65, 65 n. 

Deva, 277 n. 

DICASTERIES AND Dicasts, 245, 
245 n. ; 

Diodorus Siculus on Theseus, 69. 

DiomepEs, son of Tydeus, 40, 
413g 87,95, 103: 

Dione, 62. 

Dionysius or PHocaBa, 274-5. 

Dionysus, 54-6, 62, 249. 

Dodona, oracle of, 163. 

Dogs, anecdotes of, 161, 170, 333. 

Dolius, steward of Laertes, 191-2. 

Dolon, 87. a 

Dorian CONQUEST OF PELOPON- 
NESUS, 23, 204-5, 222-4. 

Dortans, 21, 23, 204, 205, 206, 
224, 234. 

Dorieus, 217. 

Doriscus, 307, 392. 

Draco, 240, 240 n, 241. 

Dream of Fair Women, Tenny- 
son’s, 78n. 

Dulichium, 153. 

Durazzo, 333. 


Earth and Water, demand of, 300, 
308-9, 381. 

Eastern Roman Empire, 27. 

Echetlus, 291. 

Ecctesta at Athens, 245, 251, 
285. 
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Kétion, father of Andromache, 79. 

Eeyet, 111, 127, 141, 268, 299. 

Egyptian squadron at Salamis, 
347-8. 

Hira, 197. 

Elaeus, 302. 

Elatea, 328. 

Elatias, 366. 

Elders of Troy and Helen, 82. 

Elea, founded by Phocaeans, 267. 

Electra, sister of Orestes, 104. 

Eleusinian mysteries, 51. 

Eleusis, 19, 51, 235, 237, 362-3. 

Eleutherae, 363, 366. 

Eleutheria (freedom), 12. 

ELEUTHERISMOS, 31. 

ELGIn MARBLES, 9. ~ 

Elias, Mount, 125. 

Elysian fields, 54. 

Eos, the Dawn goddess, 99. 

Epeus, who made the Wooden 
Horse, 101. 

Ephesus, 205, 272. 

Ephialtes, the traitor, 323-4, 327. 

Ephors, 226-7, 360. 

Epidaurus, 19, 69. 

Epimetheus, 61. 

Ererria, sends five ships to 
Miletus, and takes part in the 
burning of Sardis, 272; at- 
tacked by Datis and Arta- 


phernes, 280-1; betrayed to 
the Persians, plundered and 
burnt, 281. 


Erinyes (Furies), 104, 241. 

Eris, 77 n. 

Eros (Cupid), 50. 

Erythea, home of the monster 
Geryon, 67. 

Erythrae, 364, 366. 

Eteoneus, Menelaus’ steward, 138. 

EumagEvus, chief swineherd of 
Odysseus, 160-7, 170, 171, 179, 
184. 


Eupeithes, father of Antinous, 
192% 

Euphorbus, (1) Trojan who 
wounds Patroclus, 89; (2) 


Eretrian traitor, 287. 
Euphrates, 305. 
Euripides, 29; his 

Troy, 103. 


Women of 
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Euripus, 317, 319, 330. 

Eurybates, 175. 

Eurotas, 18, 225 n. 

EuryBiapes, Spartan admiral in 
command of the combined 
Greek fleet, 342-4, 345, 355. 

EurycuetrA, the old nurse in the 
Odyssey, 136, 160, 169, 174, 176, 
184, 187-9. 

Eurydice, 63. 

EURYMACHUS, 
Suitors after Antinous, 
169, 174, 183, 186. 

Eurynome, (1) mother of the 
Graces, 62; (2) housekeeper to 
Penelope, 174. 

Eurypylus, 87, 89. 

Eurystheus, 65, 67, 204. 

Euxine, see Black Sea. 

Evans, Str Artuur, 110n, 129- 
Los 

Execestides, Solon’s father, 242. 


foremost of the 
136, 


Fairs in England and in India, 22. 

FARNELL, Dr. C. R., Cults of the 
Greek States, 38-9, 42, 55, 58, 75. 

Flamininus, 25. 

Florence, 29. 

Fourth Crusade, 27. 

Frankish castlesin Peloponnese, 28. 

Frazer, Str JAMES, quoted, 66, 
213, 283 n, 291, 293-4, 363-4; 

FRAZzER’S Pausanias, 66 n. 


Gaea, 60. 

Galileo, 14. 

Gaxurpotr (Callipolis), peninsula 
of, the Thracian Chersonese, 
ruled by Miltiades, 295; on the 
line of Xerxes’ advance into 
Europe, 300; joined to Asia by 
Xerxes’ bridges, 303 ; traversed 
throughout its length by Xerxes’ 
land forces, 307; see also 270, 
304 n. 

Gerusia, Spartan Boule, 226. 

Geryon, 67. 

Glaucus, 217-8. 

Golden Horn, 26. 

Golden Temple, Rangoon, 10. 

Gorboduc, reputed first English 
tragedy, 11. 
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| Gravia, 329. 


of Persia so 
Greeks, 268, 


Great King, king 
called by the 
277, ete. 

GREAT TOWER OF Irios, 82, 112, 
PES 214. 

Greeks, name 
Romans, 21. 

Grocyn, William, first teacher of 
Greek at Oxford, 29 n. 

Grunpy, Dr. G. B., quoted, 298, 
328, 379, 383. 

Gyaros, 103. 

Gyges, (1) king of Lydia, 258, 
335 ; (2) one of the Giants, 61. 
Gymnastic, as one side of Greek 

education, 8, 383. 


used first by 


Hades, 52-4, 62; 
House of, 94, 155. 

Halicarnassus, 205. 

Halitherses, seer of Ithaca, 136, 
192. 

Halus, 312-3, 317. 

Halys, 261. 

Harmodius and _  Aristogeiton, 
slayers of Hipparchus, 287. 

Harpagus, 266, 276. 

Harpies, 39. 

Harun-Al-Rashid, 391. 

Hebe, 68. 

Hebrus, 307. 

Hecataeus, 257. . 

Hector, Priam’s bravest son and 
chief defender of Troy, 79; 
meets Andromache near the 
Scaean Gates, 83-6; drives the 
Achaeans behind their palisade, 
86; breaks through the Greek 
defences, 88; fires one of the 
ships, 89; kills Patroclus, 90; 
chased by Achilles round the 
walls of Troy, 92; faces 
Achilles and is slain, 93; 
dragged over the plain, 94; 
redeemed by Priam, 97-8; 
brought back to Troy, 99. 

Hector’s last fight, 114-5. 

Hecusa (Greek Hekabe), queen 
of Priam, 83, 92, 96, 102-3, 

Hegesistratus, 371. 


also 50, 51; 
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HELEN, cause of the Trojan War, 
76-7 ; admired by the Elders of 
Troy, 82-3, 113; at Sparta, 
140-1. 

Helicon, Mount, 57, 364. 

Hellas, 7, 20-1. 

Hellenes, 7, 255. 

Hellenic discipline, 22, 385. 

HeLiespront, Greek name for the 
Dardanelles, 115-6, 301. See also 
Dardanelles. 

Helots, 224, 226, 363. 

Hephaestus, 48, 91. 

Hera, 39, 61, 62, 63, 65, 77 n, 
81. 

Heracleium, 283 n. 

HERACLES, 23, 64-8, 155, 213. 

Heraclitus, 257. 

Heraeum (Argolis), 39; (Olympia), 
39; (of the Plataeans), 374. 

Hermes, 46-8, 133, 142. 

HERMES OF PRAXITELES, 9, 47-8. 

Hermione, (1) city in Argolis, 19 ; 
(2) daughter of Menelaus and 
Helen, 76, 138. 

Heropotus, 197-8, 257. 

Hestop, 60, 60; his Theogony 
quoted, 57, 61-2; Works and 
Days, 64, 74. 

Hestia, 49, 61. 

Himalayan snows, 36. 

Hindu gods, 36. 

Hindus, 36, 277. 

Hipparchus, brother of Hippias, 
249. 

Hippeis, 245. 

Hippias, son of Pisistratus, 249, 
253, 282, 285. 

Hippocrene, spring sacred to the 
Muses, 57. 

Hippodameia, daughter of Pelops, 
213. 

Hissarlik, 101, 107-8, 110. 

Histiaea, town in Euboea, 331. 

Histiaeus of Miletus, 270-1, 276. 

Hollows of Euboea, 320. 

Homeric Hymns quoted—to 
Apollo, 44, 257”; Aphrodite, 
49, 50; Demeter, 50, 51, 52; 
Hera, 39; Hephaestus, 48 ; 
Hermes, 46; Hestia, 49; Pan, 
56; Poseidon, 40; Zeus, 37. 
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Homottr, M., quoted, 293 n. 
Hubris (Insolence), 11. 
Hydarnes, commander of the 
Immortals, 323, 328, 382. 
Hydra, the Serpent of Lerna, 65-6. 
Hyllus, son of Heracles, 204. 
Hymettus, Mount, 235. 
Hymn of Cleanthes, 37-8. 
Hypereion, 43, 60, 155-6. 
Hyroeades, 261. 
Hysiae, 369. 


Iapetus, 60. 

Idaeus, herald of Priam, 96, 98: 

Idomeneus, prince of Crete, 77, 
88. 

Ilissus, 58. 

IMMORTALS, THE, 307, 322-3, 384. 

In Arcadia, 33-4. 

Indus, 267, 305. 

Ino or Leucothea, 144. 

Tolaus, squire to Heracles, 66. 


_Tonta, 205, 256-7, 264, 267. 


Iontan REvout, 268-77. 

Tonians, 21, 205-6, 275. 

Iphigeneia, 45, 78, 78 n. 

Ireland, 252. 

Iris, 171 7. 

Trus, 171-2. 

Isaac, 78. 

Isagoras, 249-50. 

Isthmian Games, 25. Also 8. 

Istamus oF CorIntTH, 17-8, 69, 
222, 234, 310-1, 314-5, 327, 332, 
342, 362, 372. 

Itea, 214, 214 n. 

ITHACA, 77, 132, 153, 158, 159. 


Jaafar, 391 n. 

Jason, 62, 208. 

Javan, 206. 

Judgment of Paris, 77 n. 
Juvenal, 26. 


Kaiser, 353 n. 

Kavala, 300, 308. 

Kilid Bahr, 303. 

Kissians, 321. 

Knossos, 71, 110 n, 129-31. 

Kokla, modern village on site of 
Plataea, 364. 
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Kokoretza, 124. 
Kossovo, 28. 

Kotroni, Mount, 284 n. 
Krommyonian sow, 70. 


Labdacus, house of, 23. 
Labyrinth, 70, 110, 129-30. 
LAvDE, 274-5, 274 n, 286. 
La®Rtes, father of Odysseus, 132, 
167, 190-3. 
Laocoon, 101. 
Laodamas, 150-2. 
Larissa, acropolis of Argos, 203 ; 
_ city in Thessaly, 300. 
Latin Empire, 27, 28. 
Latin names for Greek deities, 35. 
Latona, or Leto, mother of Apollo 
and Artemis, 62. 
Laurium, silver mines of, 338. 
Lavra, monastery in Achaia, 31. 
Lear, Dr. WALTER, his transla- 
tion of the Iliad quoted, 83-6; 
his Troy quoted, 116, 304. 
LEAKE, CoLONEL MarrTIN, travels 
in modern Greece, 30, 313. 
Lebadaea, modern Livadhia, 328. 
Leda, mother of Helen, 76. 
Leiodes, one of the Suitors, a 
soothsayer, 182, 187. 
Lemnos, 48, 100. 
Leocritus, one of the Suitors, 187. 
Lronrpas, king of Sparta, 317, 
321-7, 330. 
Lerna, 65-6. 
Lesbos, 205, 274, 276. 
Leto, see Latona. 
Leucadia, 362. 
Leucothea, see Ino. 
Lion Gate, Mycrnag, 118, 123, 
125. 
Lipari Islands, 48. 
Lotus eaters, 154. 
Lucknow, siege of the Residency, 
lll n. 
Lucretius quoted, 78 n. 
Lydia, 205, 258-9. 
Lydians, 260-62, 272. 
Lysander, 24. 


Macan, Dr. R. W., quoted, 284, 
296, 326. 
Machaon, the skilful leach, 87. 
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Magnesia, district in Thessaly, 
316-7. 

Maia, mother of Hermes, 62. 

Malea (C. Malia), 17, 154. 

MARATHON, the battle, 289-91, 
298; Bay of, 281-2; plain of, 
294-5; Soros, 293-4 ; township, 
19, 19 n, 235. 

Marpontvus, nephew and son-in- 
law of Darius, 279 ; success and 
failure in Thrace, 492 B.c., 
279-80; his influence, 300; 
advises Xerxes to return to 
Asia after Salamis, 356; as- 
sumes the command in Europe, 
357; offers terms to the 
Athenians, 357-9; occupies © 
Athens, 360; retreats into — 
Boeotia, 361; assails the Greek 
position with his cavalry, 367-9 ; 
harasses the Greeks on the 
Asopus, 370; wins the passes 
and destroys Greek water 
supply, 371-2; falls on the 
Spartans in their retreat and is 
slain, 373-5. 

Marmora, Sea of, 26, 206. = 

Marne, battle of the, 198. 

Mars’ Hill (Areopagus), 340. 

Marvin, ¥. 8., quoted, 14-5. 

*Masistius, leader of the Persian 
cavalry, 367-9. 

MASKS OF GOLD on the dead kings’ 
faces, 123, 128. 

Massagetae, 267. 

Massitt1a (Marseilles), 209, 266. 

Medes, 260-1, 321-22. 

Medism, 300, 317, 362, 381; of 
Delphi, 335, 381. 

Medon, the herald, 142, 187, 192. 

Megacles, the Alemaeonid, 241. 

Megabazus, 270. 

Meraara, 19, 224, 252, 253 n, 311, 
344, 347, 361, 362, 368. 

Megarians, 242, 368. 

Megaris, 330, 361. 

Mehemet Ali, 31. 

Melanthius, the goat-herd, 
186-7, 188. 

Melantho, 173. 

Melanthus, the Neleid, 234, 

Memnon, 99, 


170, 


INDEX 


Mendere (Sca-mander), 107. 

MeEneEtAvs, king of Sparta, 
brother of Agamemnon, hus- 
band of Helen, 76-7 ; duel with 
Paris, 82-3; welcomes Tele- 
machus to Sparta, 138-9; his 
tidings of Odysseus, 141-2; 
gifts at parting, 164. Also 90, 
102, 103. 

Menoitios, father of Patroclus, 95. 

Mentes, chief of the Taphians, 133. 

Mentor, Telemachus’ faithful 
adviser, 136, 137, 192. 

Meriones, 90. 

Mermnadae, dynasty of Lydian 
kings, 258. 

Mesogaia, the midlands of Attica, 
237, 247. 

Mesrur, 391. 

Metaneira, 51. 

Metis, 41. 

Milan, 29. 

Mizetvus, early enterprise and 
prosperity, 205, 256-7, 2577; 
resists Alyattes, 258; makes 
terms with Cyrus, 265; revolts 
through the intrigues of Arista- 
goras and Histiaeus, 271; 
attacked by sea and land, 274 ; 
worsted in the sea-fight at Lade, 
275; taken and _ destroyed, 
275-6. 

MiLTIADES, advocates the destruc- 
tion of the Danube bridge, 270 ; 
in Thracian Chersonese, 295 ; 
persuades the polemarch Calli- 
machus to attack at Marathon, 
287-8; his ruin and death, 
296 n. 

Mitton quoted, Paradise Lost, 
48, 50, 53, 57; -Paradise Re- 
gained, 238. 

Minoa, 130 n. 

Minoan PERIODS, 130, 131. 

Minos, 70, 110, 130. 

Minotaur, 70-1, 129-30. 

Miracle Plays, 10. 

Mnemosyne, 58, 61. 

Mnesiphilus, friend and adviser of 

Themistocles, 343. 

Moghul Court, 391. 

Mosque of Sultan Ahmed, 379. 
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Mouseia, 75. 

Muhammad II., 378. 

Musus, 45, 57-8, 74-5. 

Museum, 75. 

Music as one side of education, 8. 

Myeale, battle of, 379, 379 n. 

Mycrnank, 66, 76, 111, 118-126, 
200, 362. 

Mycenaean age, 110-11, 127, 129. 

Mycenae Room, National Museum, 
Athens, 120-1. 

Myrmidons, 21, 78, 89, 91, 93. 

Myrecinus, 270, 276, 308. 

Mytilene, 205, 252. 


Nagara Point, 303. 

Narrows, of the Dardanelles, 303; 
of Euboea, 319: 

National Museum at Athens, 120, 
122, 

Nauplia, 66. 

Nausicaa, 45, 145-8, 152. 

Nawvarino, battle of, 31. 

Naxos, 71, 280, 280 n. 

Nemea, 65. 

Nemesis, Greek conception of, 11, 
388. 

Neocles, father of Themistocles, 
339. 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 100, 
102, 103. 

Neptune, see Poseidon. 

Nereids, 39. 

Nereus, 39, 62. 

NeEstor, 77, 82, 
234, 247. 

Newton’s Principia, 14. - 

Nisaea, port of Megara, 347. 

Nisaean charger, 368. 

Nysa, plain of, 51, 51 n. 


103, 137, 165, 


Oakheads Pass (Dryoscephalae), 
366, 371, 377. 

Oceanus, 39, 62. 

Opyssgus, hero of the Odyssey, 
languishing in Calypso’s isle, 
132; his deliverance resolved 
on by the gods, 133; builds a 
raft: wrecked within sight of 
Scheria, 143-4; cast ashore, 145 ; 
helped by Nausicaa, 147-8; a 
suppliant to Arete and Alcinous, 
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149; his ._ prowess with the 
quoit, 151; bids farewell to 
Nausicaa, 152; ~ relates his 


adventures, 153-7; set on ships 


board and falls asleep, 157 ; 
landed in his sleep by the 
Phaeacians, 158 ; fails to recog- 
nise Ithaca, 159; by Athena’s 
advice seeks hospitality from 
Eumaeus in the guise of an old 
beggar, 160-63; makes himself 
known to Telemachus, 167 ; 
plans vengeance on the Suitors, 
168 ; begs for alms at the pal- 
ace and receives a blow from 
Antinous, 170-1; matched with 
Trus, 171-2; avoids a footstool 
flung at him by Eurymachus, 
174; removes the arms from 
the hall, 174; talks with Pene- 
lope, 174-5; warns Eurycleia 
to keep silence, 176; approves 
Penelope’s proposal of the Trial 
of the Bow, 178; demands to 
take part in the trial, 183; 
strings the bow, and shoots an 
arrow through the axe-heads, 
184-5; with a second arrow 
pierces Antinous in the throat, 
185; slays 
186-7; cleanses the hall, 188 ; 
is known to Penelope by a 
secret test, 189-90; visits 
Laertes at the farm, 190-1; 
routs a mob of Ithacans, 192 ; 
is reconciled with his people, 
192-3 ; Tennyson’s Ulysses, 193. 
Oenomaus, 213. 
Oenone, Tennyson’ Ss, d te 


Oeta, Mount, 18, 68, 311, 315, 
Sine: 

Olympia, 8, 24, 211. 

Olympian gods, 36, 61 ge ios 


Otympic Gamas, 8, 22, 2 
in 1920 at Antwerp, 8. 

Oxuymeus, Mount, 18, 36, 61, 68, 
308, 3115°312; 313. 

Oracles, see Abae, Delphi, Dodona. 

Orpheus, 53, 638. 

Orestes, 45, 104. 

Oresteum, 360. 

Ossa, Mount, 308, 312-3, 317. 


, 210-13; 


all the Suitors,. 
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Othrys, Mount, 18, 311, 314, 317. 
Oxford, Greek at, 29, 29 n. i 


Pactolus, 272. 

Pagasaean Gulf (Gulf of Volo), 
316. 

Palamedes, 77. 

Palestine, Greek language in, 26. 

Pallas, see Athena. 

Pallene, 248. 

Pan,-56-7, 62, 286. 

Panaenus, painter of the frescoes 
in the Stoa Poekile, 291. 

Panathenaia, 41, 41 », 249. 

Pancratium, 212. 

Pandarus, 83. 

Pangaeum, Mount, 248, 308. 

PaNIONIuM, 256, 258, 265, 274, 
379 n. 

Paris, 76, 77, 77-n, 82-3, 87, 100. 

Parnassus, 214, 362, 364. 

Parnes, 18, 235, 281, 310. 

Parsis, 278. 

Parthenium, Mount, 286. 

Patroclus, 78, 88-90, 95. 

PAuSANIAS, (1) the traveller, 65, 
65 n, 118, 213, 214, 291, 293: 

PAUSANTIAS, (2) Spartan general in 
command of the Greeks at 
Plataea, 363, 364, 367, 369, 
374-5, 386. 

Pearl Mosque at Agra, 10. 

Peleus, 57, 77 n, 95, 97. 

PELOPONNESUS, 17, 204, 222-5, 
234, 310, 311, 344, 381. 

Pelops, 213. 

PENELOPE, 132-3, 134, 135, 137, 
168-9, 172-3, 174-8, 181-2, 184, 
188-90. 

Peneus, in Elis, 67; in Thessaly, 
18, 312-3. 

Penthesilea,iqueen of the Amazons, 
99. 

Pericles, 241 n. 

PERIOECI, 226, 361-2. 

Perseus, 23, 40, 62, 64. 

Persephone (Proserpina), daughter 
of Demeter, 50, 52, 60, 67. 

Persian cavalry, 367-8, 370, 372, 
376. 

Persian Empire, 7, 259-61, 267-8. 

Persians, the, 277-8, 357, 385-9. 
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e 

Petrarch, 29. 

PHARFACIANS, 145, 150-2. 

Phaedriades, the Gleaming Rocks, 
214. 3 

Phalerum Bay, 333. 

Pheidias, 38, 291. 

PHEIDIPPIDES, 57, 285-6, 297. 

Pheidon, 163, 175. 

Phemius, minstrel in Odysseus’ 
palace, 134, 187, 192. 

Pherae, 138, 164. 

Philagrus, Eretrian traitor, 287. 

Philip of Macedon, 24. 

Philippides, name given in the 
better MSS. for Pheidippides, 
285 n. 

Philoctetes, 77, 100. 

Philoetius, the neatherd, 179, 182, 
184, 187, 192. 

Phlius, in Achaia, 362. 

Phoebus, see Apollo. 

Phoenix (Redbrook), 328. 

Phocaea, 256, 266-7, 274, 333. 

Phrynichus, poet of The Fall of 
Miletus, 276. 

Phthonos (Envy), 11. 

Pieria, land of the Muses, 58. 

Pillars of Hercules, 67. 

Piracy, 202-3. 


Piraeus, friend of Telemachus, 
165, 181. 

Pisa, 213. 

Pisistratus, youngest son of 


Nestor, 137-8, 141, 164, 248. 

PisIsTRATUS, tyrant of Athens, 
38 n, 246, 247-9, 247 n. 

Pleistarchus, 363. 

Pleistus, 214. 

PLATAEA, town in Boeotia main- 
taining its independence of 
Thebes, 200; taken under the 
protection of Athens, 253; 
sends its full fighting force to 
join the Athenians at Marathon, 
288 ; scene of battle, 479 B.c., 
364-375. 

PLATAEA, BATTLE OF, 363-77. 

Plato, 8, 41, 219 n. 

PLurTarncu, 69, 228, 2287, 
Peeve PAB Ciara On 

Pluto, see Hades. 

Polemarch, 238, 285, 287, 290. 


229, 
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Polis, 199-203. 

Polites, son of Priam, 
look-out man, 113. 

Polybius, 219 n. 

Polydamas, son of Priam, 88, 
91. : 


Troy’s 


Polydegmon,  Polydektes, — see 
Hades. 

Polyphemus, the Cyclops, 154. _ 

Polyxena, daughter of Priam, 
102. 

PosErpon, 39-40, 81, 101, 132, 
143-4. 


Potidaea, 310 n, 362. 

Priam, 76, 82-3, 92, 96-9, 102, 
113-14. 

Priene, 258, 266. 

Procrustes, 70. 

PrRoMETHEUS, 61, 71-2. 

Proserpine, see Persephone. 

Protesilaus, 88. 

Proteus, 39, 40 n, 141-2. 

Prytaneum (Town Hall), 210. 

Psyttaleia, 352-3, 357. 

Pteria, 261. 

Punjab, 25, 277, 306. 

Pylades, friend of Orestes, 104. 

Pylus, home of Nestor, 77, 137-8, 
164. 

Pythia, or Pythoness, the priestess 
of Apollo at Delphi, 215, 217, 
Bie 

Pythius, the Lydian, 306. 


Race of hero-men, 64. 

Rajputs, 277. 

Ralph Roister Doister, reputed 
earliest English comedy, 11. 

Rangoon, 10. 

Redbrook, 328. 

Renaissance, 29. 

RENNELL Ropp, Sir JAMES, 16, 
33-4. 

Residency at Lucknow, 111 n. 

Rhea, 60, 61. 

Rhesus, 87. 

Rock Tomes, 
22. 

Romulus, 69. 

Royal Road, Susa to Sardis, 268, 
341. 

Royal Society founded, 14. 


MycrnaxE, 119- 
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Sacred War, 378. 

SALAMIS, 252-3, 346-7. Also 77, 
332, 360; battle of, 6, 336, 
348-54, 355, 379. 

Salona (Amphissa), 328. 

Saloniki, 18, 300, 308, 317. 

Same, 142, 153. 

Sardis, 262, 272, 306, 341, 357. 

Sari Bair, heights of, 307. ‘ 

Sarpedon, 88-9. 

ScaEAN GaTsEs, 82-3, 92, 114. 

Scamander, 107. 

Scheria, the land of the Phae- 
acians, 142-3, 158. 

Scinis, or Sinis, 69. . 

Sciron, 70. 

SCHLIEMANN, Dr. Henry, 105-7, 
110, 110 n, 118-23, 127, 129. 

Schliemann, Mrs., 127. 

Scutari, 333. 

Seylla and Charybdis, 319. 

SEISACHTHEIA (lifting of burdens), 
243-4. 

Semele, mother of Dionysus, 62. 

Servians, 333. 

Sestos, 307, 356. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 30. 
SHELLEY, Hellas, 3; Prometheus 


Unbound, 72. 
Sicinnus, 345-6. 
Sicyon, 19, 224, 362. 
Sidney’s Arcadia, 30. 
Sigeum, 112. 
Sikhs, 277. 
Sirens, 39, 155. 
SrxrH City, 111-2. 
Sixth Tomb, Mycenae, 122. 
Skamandrios, see Astyanax. 
Skamandros, 92. 
Skarmanga, see Aegaleos. 
Smyrna, 258 n. 
Soon, 241-7, 262-4. 
Solon’s poems quoted, 
244-5, 253. 
Soros at Marathon, 293-4. 
Soudan, 268. 
South African War, 339. 
Spanish Armada, 320. 
Sparta, 76, 138, 204, 225. 
SPARTANS, 205, 225-6, 232-4, 250, 
253 nm, 254, 262, 265, 271, 286, 


242-3, 


INDEX 


292, 309, 317, 322, 324-6, 328, 
357, 360-1, 374-5, 381, 392. 
Spercheus, 314, 317, 328. 
Stamatakes, M., 122. ; 
Stoa Poekile, the Painted Portico, 
291. 
Strabo, 112, 215 n. 
Stromboli, 48. 
Strymon, 308. 
Styx, 53, 143. 
Suvla Bay, 307. 


Sunium (C. Colonna), 17, 238, 
281. 

Susa, 268, 271, 305. 

Sykes, Str Percy, History of 


Persia quoted, 255, 378, 385. 


Taenarum, Cape, 17, 53, 67. 

Taj Mahal, 10. 

Tanagra, 361. 

Tantalus, 63, 155. 

Taphians, 133. 

Tarentum, 209. 

Tartarus, 54, 61. 

Tartessus (Tarshish), 266. 

TaYGETuS, 225, 225 n, 228. 

Tegea, 224, 362. 

Tegeans, 374, 376. 

Teiresias, the prophet, 155. 

TELEMACHUS, 6, 132-142, 164-9, 
172, 174, 179, 181-2, 184, 186-7, 
189, 192-3. 

Temenus, eldest of the Heraclid 
princes, who won Argos, 222. 

Tempe, defile of, 18, 308, 311-4. 

Temples of—Apollo at Delphi, 


213-14; Hera at Argos, 39; 
Olympia, 39, Plataea, 374; 
Demeter at Eleusis, 51; Zeus 


at Athens, 38; Olympia, 38. 
Teos, 266, 333. 
Tenedos, 79, 102, 137. 


| TENNYSON quoted, 43, 54, 77, 193. 


Terpsichore, Muse of the Dance, 
58. 

Tetrapolis in Attica, 19 n, 247. 

Teucer, half-brother to Ajax, son 
of Telamon, 88. 

Thales, 257. 

THEBANS AND THEBES, 200, 253-4, 
324-5, 325 n, 332, 376, 381. 

Themis, 37, 61. 
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INDEX 


THEMISTOCLES, persuades ' the 
Athenians to trust to their 
fleet, 337; his prescience, 338 ; 
his parentage, career, and in- 
fluence, 339; his efforts to 
persuade Eurybiades to fight 
at Salamis, 342-4; sends Sicin- 
nus with a message to the 

Persian commanders, 346 ; 
learns from Aristides of the 
success of his contrivance, 347-8; 
harangues his men, 348; his 
proposal for following up the 
victory at. Salamis, 355. 

Theoclymenus, 165, 169, 181. 

Theogony, Hesiod’s poem, 58, 60-2. 

Therma, old name of  Thes- 
salonica (see Saloniki), 308. 

THERMOPYLAE, Gate of the Hot 
Springs, 6, 18 ; the Pass, 314-6 ; 
the fight for the pass, 321-6 ; 
motives of Leonidas, 326-7; 
changes since the Persian War, 
328. 

THESEUS, 20, 23, 62, 64, 68-71. 

THESPIAE and the Thespians, 58, 
324, 326, 328, 329. 

Thessaly and the Thessalians, 18, 
300, 308-9, 311, 312-4, 317-8, 
356, 376, 381. 

Thoricus, 237. 

Thousand and One Nights, 391. 

Thriasian plain, 360. 

Thrinacria, 156. 

THUCYDIDES quoted, 201-2, 202, 
202-3. 

Thymbra farm, 110 n. 

Thyrea, 224. 

Timon, the Delphian, 335. 

Tiryns, 65, 66, 362. 

Tisamenus, grandson of 
memnon, 204. 

Titans, 60-2. 

Tithonus, 99. 

Tmolus, Mount, 272. 

Torone, 302. 

Trachis, 328. 

Treasuries at Mycenae, 126-7. 

TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS, 
DrPH, 293. 

Tretus, the, 65. 

Tripolitza, 65. 


Aga- 
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Triptolemus, 51 n. 

Triton, 40, 40 n. 

TROEZEN, 19, 69, 333, 339-40, 
362. 

Troy, site of, 105, 107-10. 

Tsountas, Dr., 125. 

Tsountas AND Manattr, The 
Mycenaean Age, quoted, 112, 
119 n, 120-21, 122. 

Turkish conquest, 28, 29, 30. 

Tuscan Sea, 267. 

Taceuss father of Diomedes, 42, 


Testes, 76. 

Tyranny, Greek conception of, 
220. 

Tyrtaeus, Spartan poet, 231. 


Uranus, 60, 61. 


Venice, 29. 

VENIZELOS, 31 n, 131. 

Vesta (Greek Hestia), 49. 

Vestal Virgins, 49. 

Volga, 269. 

VRANA, 283, 283 n, 286, 288, 289. 


Wace, Mr. A. J. B., 128, 128 n. 

Water Tower, 112. 

Western Roman Empire, 27. 

Wheler, English traveller in 
Greece, 30. 

Women of Troy (Euripides), 103. 

WoopeEwn Horsg, 101. 

WoopeEn WALL, 336-7. Also 215. 

Worpsworts quoted, 40 n. 


Xenoi (strangers), 199. 

Xenophon, 295. 

XERXES, succeeds his father 
Darius, 299 ; reconquers Egypt, 
299; prepares the invasion of 
Greece, 300-6; marches to 
Sardis, 306; visits ium, 307 and 
108 ; reviews army and fleet at 
Abydos, and crosses into Europe 
by a bridge of boats, 307; 
marches through Thrace to 
Therma (Saloniki), 308;  re- 
ceives the submission of "Thes- 
saly, 317; camps before the 
Pass of Thermopylae, 317-8 ; 
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orders the Medes to storm the 
pass, and on their failure sends 
forward the Immortals, 321-2 ; 


his agitation in watching the 


struggle, 322; sends Hydarnes 
and the Immortals to turn 
the pass, 323; surrounds and 
overwhelms the defenders, 
324-6; permits the seamen of 
the fleet to view the dead, 
331; orders his navies to 
enclose the straits of Salamis, 
346-8; watches from Mount 
Aegaleos the destruction of his 
ships, 353; retreats into 
Boeotia and hands over the 
command in Europe to Mar- 
donius, 356 ; crosses to Abydos 
by boat and reaches Sardis, 


GLASGOW ; 


“ 


357 ; _ nui 
story of Artabanus, : 
stock example to the Greek 
the Nemesis of pride, 38. 


Yauna, Persian name for Gre 
206. wire E 

Ypres, 323. 

Yunani, Indian form of 
206. 


Zara, Mount, 125. - 

Zarathustra Sums 278. 

Zeugitae (yoke-men), 2 

Zeus, the supreme ne 
61-3, 74, 81-2. 

ZIMMERN, The Greek_ Comn 
wealth, quoted, 197. : 
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